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FOREWORD 


Finance  of  common  schools  is  one  of  the  major  charges  of  all  state  governments  and  a growing  charge 
of  the  federal  government.  Nationally,  as  in  Washington  State,  periodic  reviews  of  the  funding  situation 
are  conducted  by  various  bodies,  but  seldom,  if  ever  before  has  the  subject  received  such  intensive  and 
extensive  consideration  as  it  is  receiving  now.  Texas  and  Michigan  recently  produced  massive  reports  on 
school  finance  and  New  York  State  is  presently  engaged  in  a study  costing  one  million  dollars.  At  the 
Federal  level,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  funded  a National  Education  Finance  project,  and 
the  President  himself  has  appointed  a Commission  on  School  Finance. 

One  reason  for  so  much  concern  about  education  financing  is  the  national  trend  toward  higher  and 
higher  special  school  levies  and  the  simultaneous  stiffening  of  taxpayer  resistance  to  them. 

The  Washington  State  Special  Levy  Study  Commission  was  created  by  the  1969  legislature  to 
conduct  a study  of  the  special  levy  problems  in  this  state.  To  do  so  required  a deep  look  into  the  broad 
areas  of  finance  and  curriculum.  We  have  examined  the  work  of  other  states  and  have  contacted  our 
counterparts  there  and  in  the  Federal  Government.  Extensive  public  participation  in  Commission 
activities  was  encouraged.  We  believe  that  our  study,  and  particularly  the  simulation  study,  will  contribute 
to  the  state-of-the-art  in  this  kind  of  work. 

More  important,  we  believe  we  have  presented  the  legislature  with  a sound  analysis  and  sound 
recommendations  for  treating  some  of  our  common  schools’  most  serious  difficulties. 


0 


Chapter  1 


A PRIMER  ON  THE  PROBLEM 


Washington  State,  judging  by  the  authoritative  Research  Reports  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  has  one  of  the  nation’s  finest  common  school  systems.  According  to  the  1969  evaluations, 
Washington  youth  have  the  country’s  highest  passage  rate  on  the  Armed  Forces  Mental  Qualification  Test. 
The  state  ranks  first  also  in  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  within  the  total  population  and  has 
the  lowest  rate  of  high  school  dropouts.  The  educators,  students,  public  officials,  and  taxpayers  of 
Washington  should  be  proud  of  these  achievements.  We  must  be  doing  something  right. 

However,  efficient  and  equitable  funding  of  the  public  schools  apparently  is  not  it.  Despite  the 
primacy  of  education  in  the  attention  of  state  government,  and  the  labor  of  dedicated  education 
supporters,  the  common  school  system  of  Washington  State  is  in  trouble  financially  and  politically.  Costs 
state-wide  are  far  surpassing  the  state  government’s  guaranteed  expenditure  level,  and  even  as  the  need  for 
special  levies  increases,  voter  support  seems  to  grow  more  precarious. 

Simply  put,  when  local  school  district  costs  exceed  the  support  level  guaranteed  by  the  state,  the 
district  must  approach  the  voters  with  a special  levy  on  property  to  pay  the  balance.  Most  capital  costs 


Figure  1 

PERCENTAGE  OF  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 
FUNDS  MET  BY  SPECIAL  LEVIES 


traditionally  are  met  in  this  fashion,  but  in  the  last  few  years  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
also  have  had  to  be  supplemented  by  special  levies. 

Figure  1 shows  that  as  recently  as  1966-67  the  percent  of  maintenance  and  operation  funds 
state-wide  which  were  met  through  special  levies  was  11.6  percent.  In  1967-68  it  rose  to  14.1  percent;  in 
1968-69,  to  17.0  percent;  and  in  1969-70,  to  20.1  percent.  In  1970-71,  the  state’s  common  schools  will 
derive  (or  try  to  derive)  nearly  22  percent  of  their  income  from  special  levies;  these  are  no  longer 
“special,”  in  the  sense  of  unusual.  Except  for  the  state  appropriation  itself,  the  special  levies  far  surpass  in 
amount  the  revenue  of  any  other  available  source  of  school  income.1  Most  districts  have  come  to  depend 
on  them.  Defeated  levies  in  certain  districts,  such  as  Seattle  or  Bellevue,  would  mean  a one-third  or  higher 
cut  in  school  budgets.2  But  even  some  districts  with  high  property  valuations  depend  on  the  special  levy. 
Indeed,  85.34  percent  of  students  in  the  state  live  in  districts  that  passed  special  levies  last  year. 

Widespread  dependence  on  the  special  levy  does  not,  however,  attest  to  any  popularity  for  it  among 
educators,  or  among  voters,  for  that  matter.  The  special  levy  is  one  of  the  most  unreliable  and  unstable 
possible  sources  for  school  funding.  Levies  are  required  receive  approval  by  60  percent  of  the  voters, 
which  many  observers  consider  an  unrealistically  high  majority,  and  at  least  40  percent  of  the  voters  who 
voted  in  the  previous  regular  election  must  turn  out  in  order  for  the  election  to  be  validated.  Even  when 
levies  are  passed,  the  affected  communities  pay  a cost  in  educator  and  layman  energies  diverted  to  the  levy 
from  other  concerns,  and  the  levy  campaigns  are  often  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  such  extraneous 
vagaries  that  even  the  weather  may  affect  an  election  outcome.  Few  other  governmental  budgets  could 
survive  such  a testing. 

As  it  is,  increasing  numbers  of  special  levies  are  failing.  The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  reports  that  in  1969,  “28  school  districts  asked  for  special  levies  and  failed.  In  the  current  year 
[ 1 970] , 60  school  districts  have  failed  levies.  Out  of  the  60,  23  were  resubmitted  and  failed.  In  these  23 
districts,  the  funds  requested  amounted  to  $26, 709 ,446. 

The  effects  of  special  levy  uncertainties  are  felt  most  keenly  at  the  local  district  level,  but  one  of  the 
root  reasons  for  the  predicament  lies  in  Olympia.  The  costs  of  education  have  outstripped  the  state 
government’s  ability  and/or  willingness  to  fund  them  under  the  present  system  of  tax  collection  and 
expenditure  allocation. 

Clearly,  the  state’s  responsibility  is  vast— indeed,  primary— in  the  finance  of  education.  “It  is  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  state  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  all  children,”  says  the 
Washington  constitution.  “The  Legislature  shall  provide  a general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
schools.  . .”  (Article  IX,  sections  1, 2). 

Backing  in  substance  for  the  constitutional  pronouncement  came  in  1895,  when  John  R.  Rogers  of 
Puyallup  introduced  a principle  new  to  Washington  and  the  nation:  namely,  that  it  is  the  state  s 
responsibility,  through  its  taxing  power,  to  guarantee  every  child  a basic  education.  The  resulting 
legislation,  known  as  the  “Barefoot  Schoolboy  Law,”  gave  Washington  the  basis  for  an  ultimate  push 
toward  common  school  superiority  among  the  states. 

Later,  a 1933  bill,  developed  by  State  Superintendent  Noah  D.  Showalter  and  known  as  the  “New 
Barefoot  Schoolboy  Law,”  established  a specific  level  of  state  support  per  pupil-in  those  days,  a grand 
$0.25  per  day.  Nevertheless,  tax  revolts  were  not  unknown  in  that  period,  and  in  the  previous  year,  1932, 
the  voters  had  imposed  a 40  mill  limit  on  property  taxes,  a limit  which  still  exists  today.  (A  mill  is  one 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  assessed  property  value.)  The  limit  necessitated  what  a recent  history  of 
Washington  education  called  “a  patchwork  of  taxation.  . .that  has  become  a veritable  plague  to  the  schools 
entering  the  decade  of  the  1970’s.’’^ 

The  “patchwork”  has  been  revised  many  times  and  with  increasing  sophistication,  until  today  it  is 
sufficiently  complicated  to  baffle  nearly  any  layman,  and  perhaps  many  educators.  Nonetheless,  it 
represents  an  earnest  and  not  totally  unsuccessful  attempt  to  provide  “general  and  uniform”  support  for 
common  schools  and  to  do  so  in  “ample”  fashion. 

At  present  (using  the  1968-69  figures),  the  state  provides  56  percent  of  common  school  funds,  using 
general  taxation  revenue  (sales,  excise,  business  and  occupation,  etc.).  Local  taxes  (six  mills  ot  property 

1 Figures  are  from  “Bulletin  No.  163-’70”  (Olympia:  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dec.,  1970). 

2“Bulletin  No.  137-’69”  (Olympia:  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dec.  1969). 

^“Bulletin  No.  163-’70.” 

4Harry  Johnson,  et  al,  Washington  Schools  in  the  Good  Old  Days  (Olympia:  Office  of  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction, 
r.^69). 


tax,  plus  two  additional  mills  collected  under  state  auspices— a total  of  eight  miils5— and  the  one  percent 
real  estate  excise  tax)  account  for  20  percent  of  school  funds.  Local  special  levies  accounted  for  17 
percent  in  1968-69,  a figure  , as  we  said,  that  has  risen  since  then.  A few  districts  also  obtain  revenue  from 
Public  Utility  District  excise  taxes.  Federal  monies  amount  to  roughly  seven  percent,  largely  attributable 
to  Federal  forest  funds  paid  to  some  districts  in  place  of  property  taxes,  Federal  Impacted  Area  funds  for 
districts  with  Federal  installations  of  various  kinds,  and  certain  kinds  of  Federal  grants.  These  percentages 
are  graphically  depicted  in  Figure  2,  below. 


Figure  2 

SOURCE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUNDS  1968-69  SCHOOL  YEAR 


5 The  allowed  local  taxation  used  to  be  12  mills,  not  6,  but  it  was  a paper  difference.  What  happened  was  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  county  assessors,  whose  custom  it  has  been  to  assess  property  at  25  percent  of  true  value,  to  assess  at  50 
percent,  as  specified  in  the  state  constitution.  That  would  have  meant  a doubling  of  taxes  for  many  people  (and  more  than 
that  for  some,  since  certain  assessors  were  not  even  assessing  property  at  full  25  percent),  so  the  legislature  simply  cut  the 
allowable  millage  roughly  in  half,  to  22.  Since  the  2 mills  of  local  property  tax  that  had  long  been  collected  by  the  state 
had  been  assessed  at  50  percent  all  along,  the  new  limit  of  22  mills  indeed  left  the  tax  load  almost  exactly  where  it  had 
been  before  the  Supreme  Court  decision — except  of  course  that  some  of  those  taxpayers  whose  assessments  had  actually 
been  below  25  percent  in  the  past  are  now  paying  more  aotual  taxes  by  being  charged  half  the  millage,  but  at  the  full  50 
percent  level.  On  the  other  hand,  some  county  assessors  still  are  not  living  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  standards  and 
assessing  at  the  full  50  percent,  thereby  somewhat  lowering  their  constituents’  property  tax  bills.  The  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  stay  the  same.  In  the  19S8-69  school  year,  total  local  income  from  property  taxes  collected  at  the  state 
level  amounted  to  $26  million,  or  4.5  percent  of  the  total  apportionment  funding. 
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Obviously,  the  state’s  share  is  crucial.  Olympia  dispenses  most  of  the  money  (43.5  percent  of  total 
school  funds  in  the  state)  to  the  districts  through  an  apportionment  formula,  the  current  version  of  which 
was  enacted  in  the  1965  legislative  session.  Rather  than  simply  apportioning  the  funds  on  a strict  per-pupil 
basis,  pupils  in  certain  kinds  of  situations  (vocational  training,  for  example)  are  given  additional  “weight” 
in  the  formula  to  take  account  of  the  extra  costs  to  the  districts.  The  objective  is  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  pupils,  regardless  of  the  per-pupil  wealth  of  the  school  districts  in  which 
they  live.  Over  all,  the  formula  is  supposed  to  guarantee  funds  sufficient  to  pay  costs  of  basic  education 
for  all  pupils  enrolled  in  all  districts. 

The  apportionment  process  also  is  designed  to  help  equalize  the  financial  efforts  of  the  school 
districts.  Once  a “guarantee”  of  a certain  sum  of  money  per  weighted  pupil  is  agreed  upon,  and  multiplied 
times  the  number  of  weighted  pupils,  85  percent  of  a district’s  available  local  revenue  with  certain  minor 
variations  is  subtracted;  and  the  balance,  if  any,  is  provided  the  district  by  the  state.  Thus,  in  theory, 
poorer  districts  are  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  more  prosperous  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  only  85 
percent  of  the  district  effort  is  subtracted,  on  the  principle  that  the  districts  with  special  advantages,  such 
as  high  valuation  of  local  property,  should  be  given  some  benefit  from  them.  Also,  since  the  state  formula 
assumes  in  its  calculations  that  district  property  is  taxed  at  the  legally  mandated  level,  the  exemption  of 
15  percent  of  local  revenue  from  the  calculations  provides  some  compensation  for  districts  in  which 
assessment  levels  are  artificially  low  (school  districts  have  no  control  over  county  assessors).  These 
considerations  are  called  the  “leeway  factor.” 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent,  however,  that  the  apportionment  process  is  not  altogether 
successful  in  creating  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

The  Commission  conducted  studies  comparing  the  financial  and  curricular  situations  of  small, 
medium,  and  large  sized  school  districts.  (By  small  we  generally  mean  under  1,000  students;  by  medium, 
1,000  to  5,000;  by  large,  over  5,000.)  These  comparisons,  or  “commonality  studies,”  gave  considerable 
insight  into  the  difficulties  that  afflict  particularly  the  smaller  and  larger  sized  districts. 

We  found  that  districts  with  more  than  1,000  students  tend  to  provide  a roughly  comparable 
educational  program.  Even  certain  smaller  districts— the  nonhigh  school  districts— provide  an  elementary 
school  program  generally  equivalent  to  those  of  larger  districts,  except  that  they  tend  to  lack  kindergarten 
programs.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  high  school  level,  the  offerings  of  the  small  districts  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  the  larger  districts.  Fewer  courses  are  available  even  though  the  staff  spend  more 
time  teaching.  Typically,  each  teacher  in  a small  district  must  teach  a relatively  wide  variety  of  courses, 
and  with  relatively  little  time  available  for  preparation.  The  lower  student-to-teacher  class  ratios  of  the 
smaller  districts  can  only  partially  compensate  for  the  drawbacks  of  such  districts. 

Financially,  the  small  district  staff  salaries  tend  to  be  the  lowest  (despite  the  teachers’  workload);  yet 
the  low  student-to-teacher  ratios  help  drive  up  costs,  which  are  the  highest  of  all  the  size  categories. 

Under  the  present  formula,  the  small  districts’  situations  tend  to  qualify  them  for  the  most  state  aid 
per  pupil.  In  most  cases,  they  also  get  more  local  funds  because  of  high  assessed  property  valuation  per 
pupil  in  rural  areas.  Therefore,  even  though  their  costs  per  pupil  are  higher,  the  small  districts  are  ieast 
dependent  on  special  levies.  Of  86  districts  without  special  levies  in  1968-69,  66  had  fewer  than  1,000 
students. 

The  large  districts,  on  the  othei  hand,  also  have  unusual  difficulties— ones  with  more  severe 
consequences  in  terms  of  tax  burden  per  taxpayer.  At  a certain  level,  the  economies  that  go  with  increased 
size  seem  to  reverse  and  costs  go  up  thereafter.  Salaries  for  all  staff  tend  to  be  high.  Additionally,  large 
districts  tend  to  have  relatively  low  property  valuation  per  pupil,  particularly  communities,  such  as  many 
suburbs,  which  lack  an  industrial  base. 

The  present  state  distribution  of  funds  has  the  effect  of  according  the  largest  districts  the  lowest 
levels  of  aid  per  pupil.  This,  combined  with  high  costs  and  low  valuation,  leads  directly  to  very  high  special 


levies. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  situations  of  most  medium  sized  districts  tend  to  fall  between  the  extremes  of 
the  larger  and  smaller  units;  they  have  low  costs,  average  valuation,  and  average  state  aid. 

Financially,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  present  state  aid  formula  does  not  adequately  account  for  the 
fact  that  taxpayers  in  some  districts  are  paying  substantially  more  for  children’s  education  than  are  those 
in  others.  The  result  in  such  districts:  higher  and  higher  special  levies. 

However,  before  the  question  of  changing  the  state  apportionment  formula  can  be  discussed,  it  is 
essential  that  one  examine  the  question  of  school  program  content.  Obviously,  one  reason  costs  may  be 
higher  in  some  districts  than  in  others  is  the  availability  of  more  courses  in  the  curriculum.  Through  the 
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“Barefoot  Schoolboy  Law”  of  1895,  and  its  successors,  the  legislature  is  bound  only  to  support  a “basic 
education”  for  all  students;  but  what  exactly  is  a “basic  education”?  The  Commission  was  asked  to  find 

°Ut  Once  upon  a time,  the  state  attempted  to  standardize  the  content  of  what  it  considered  a basic 
education  in  the  various  districts.  Curriculum  was  determined  at  the  state  level,  as  were  texts. 
Examinations  to  insure  quality  of  common  school  education  were  devised  in  Olympia  and  administered  to 
students  by  county  superintendents.  Since  the  early  1930’s,  however,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  local 
determination  of  curriculum  and  teaching  methods.  In  addition,  the  uniform  state  examination  system  has 
been  abandoned,  and  now  testing  programs  are  developed  and  implemented  by  the  districts  themselves. 

Through  experience  and  general  preference,  current  state  basic  education  programs  are  only  broadly 
outlined  at  the  state  level  and  interpreted  in  detail  by  the  localities.  The  state  guidelines  do,  however,  rest 
on  certain  explicit  laws  and  regulations.  These  relate  to  some  specific  content  areas  in  which  all  students 
must  enroll,  amounts  of  time  students  must  spend  in  school,  staff  qualifications,  ratios  of  students  to 
staff,  instructional  resources,  and  transportation  and  administration.  The  regulation  does  tend  to  be  more 
extensive  for  the  secondary  schools  (grades  7-12)  than  for  the  elementary  schools. 

To  update  the  state  concept  of  basic  education  and  thereby  provide  improved  criteria  for  fund 
allocation  was  one  of  the  main  charges  given  the  Temporary  Special  Levy  Commission  (see  Chapter  2). 

A concomittant  charge  was  to  develop  better  ways  of  discovering  how  well  the  common  schools  are 
actually  functioning.  This  meant  talking  to  voters  and  community  leaders  and  to  those  businessmen  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  graduating  products  of  the  schools.  It  also  meant  developing  a 
program  of  “assessment  and  accountability”  to  evaluate  school  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

A commission  survey  was  made  of  voters  in  districts  where  special  levies  had  failed.  (Sec  “Levy 
Failure  Study”  in  the  technical  report.)  Not  surprisingly,  within  the  sample,  support  for  the  levies  largely 
came  from  those  who  felt  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  increased  costs  in  education-professional  and 
managerial  people,  those  with  comparatively  high  incomes,  those  with  at  least  some  college  training,  and 
those  with  school-age  children.  Also,  the  younger  the  respondent  to  the  survey,  the  more  likely  that  he 
supported  the  levies.  Opposition  came  from  those  over  50,  those  on  fixed  or  low  incomes,  and  those  with 
little  formal  education. 

Also  not  surprising  was  the  predominance  of  purely  economic  reasons  given  by  those  who  opposed 
the  levies.  Some  observed  that  the  levies  afford  people  an  unusual  opportunity  to  vote  “no”  on 
government  spending  in  general.  Many  bemoaned  the  reliance  on  the  property  tax. 

The  second  most  common  reason  for  opposition  to  the  levies  was  related  to  school  administration 
policies:  dissatisfaction  with  what  was  perceived  to  be  the  spending  policies  of  the  local  district,  and  with 
the  official  explanations,  or  lack  of  them,  for  why  the  money  was  needed.  One  voter  said  “One  must 
provide  funds  to  educate  the  children,  but  we  did  not  need  a new  stadium  and  tartan  turf!”  Another  “no” 
voter  responded  to  a question  on  how  the  school  situation  could  be  improved:  “.  . .A  school  board  that 
listens  to  parents’  questions,  and  answers  honestly.”  When  asked  why  she  had  voted  no  on  the  levy,  a lady 
replied,  “[Because  of]  sparse  information  given  to  the  voters.  . .[and  lack  of]  honesty  in  presenting  the 
information  asked.” 

Many  levy  opponents  appear  to  suspect  that  economies  in  personnel  and  extracurricular  activities 
could  be  made  in  local  school  systems.  To  illuminate  these  possibilities,  they  would  like  to  see  the 
communication  between  the  district  administrators  and  the  voters  improve  on  the  subject  of  spending 
priorities.  Some  survey  respondents  suggested  breaking  down  levy  proposals  into  component  parts  and 
explaining  the  necessity  for  each;  thus  possibly  allowing  the  voter  to  choose  which  parts  of  the  package  he 
wants  to  support. 

An  even  more  extensive  survey  (also  detailed  in  the  technical  report)  was  made  of  the  opinions  of 
some  1,150  local  leaders  in  many  fields  on  the  subject  of  Washington’s  educational  needs.  In  May  1970, 
the  Commission  held  20  all-day  conferences  of  local  leaders  in  various  parts  of  the  state:  Seattle, 
Bellingham,  Longview,  Omak,  Vancouver,  Everett,  Edmonds,  Kent,  Spokane,  Wenatchee,  Bellevue, 
Aberdeen,  Tacoma,  Olympia,  Port  Angeles,  Walla  Walla,  Pasco,  Yakima,  Moses  Lake,  and  Cheney.  In  all, 
some  149  communities  were  represented  among  the  participants.  Also  represented  were  wide  ranges  of 
occupations  and  ages.  Major  topics  were  early  childhood  education,  elementary  and  middle  school 
education,  high  school  education,  vocational-technical  education,  special  services  for  pupils  with  special 
needs,  learning  materials,  and  administrative  services.  * 

Among  the  surprising  findings  of  these  conferences  were  the  similarities  in  viewpoints  expressed, 
whether  the  participant  was  an  educational  leader  or  some  other  kind  of  community  spokesman,  whether 
^ was  from  the  east  side  or  west  side  of  the  state,  whether  he  was  from  a small,  medium  sized,  or  large 
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community.  Even  more  remarkable  was  the  overwhelming  (90  percent)  support  for  more  emphasis  on 
most  of  the  educational  elements  listed  on  the  opinionnaires  filled  out  by  participants.  Clearly  the 
leadership  sector  of  the  state’s  localities  want  expanded  services  from  the  school  system  from  child 
training  information  for  parents,  to  more  parent-teacher  conferences,  to  training  m community  planning 
to  more  individualized  assignments,  to  better  career  development.  Present  school  emphasis  was  found 
acceptable  in  some  areas,  and  less  emphasis  was  desired  in  a few  areas,  but  the  conferences  and  the 
opinionnaire  surveys  were  strongly  characterized  by  a belief  that  the  schools  should  be  carrying  greater, 

not  less  responsibility  in  society.  . . ~ 

Yet  another  Commission  study  (also  detailed  in  the  technical  report)  requested  the  opinions  of  major 

Washington  State  employers  and  their  personnel  departments  on  the  quality  of  recent  Public  school 
graduates.  Naturally,  many  employers  may  consider  as  ideally  educated  the  student  specifically  trained  or 
one  of  their  employment  positions,  and  one  perhaps  should  keep  this  possible  bias  in  mind  when 
considering  their  views.  Nonetheless,  the  world  of  work  does,  in  a sense,  represent  the  reality  in  which 
people  must  live,  and  the  view  of  employers  can  be  an  important  source  of  information  on  the  school 

y Structured  interviews  were  conducted  with  35  of  the  41  major  Washington  firms  invited  to 
participate  in  the  study.  Their  activities  covered  manufacturing,  sales,  service  and  occasionally 
combinations  of  these.  (As  an  interesting  aside,  the  fact  that  anyone  close  to  government  should  be 
interested  in  their  views  on  the  schools’  graduates  stirred  substantial  enthusiasm  among  a number  of  the 

The  preponderance  of  managers  (15)  felt  that  the  general  caliber  of  recent  graduates  has  improved 
over  the  past  five  years,  while  many  (13)  indicated  “no  change,”  and  two  considered  the  new  graduates 
less  effective.  In  particular,  communication  skills  among  the  young  — reading,  writing,  and  speaking 

received  quite  favorable  marks  from  the  managers.  . 

However,  the  recent  high  school  graduates  scored  rather  low  in  the  estimation  of  major  employers  as 
regards  work  attitudes.  Whether  an  eagerness  to  work  can  be  inculcated  in  a student  through  a school 
process  is  a difficult  question,  as  is  the  question  of  how  much  intrinsic  interest,  beyond  a paycheck,  can  be 
found  in  many  jobs.  In  any  case,  the  cited  decline  in  positive  work  attitudes  surely  merits  closer 

Twenty-six  managers  felt,  furthermore,  that  public  schools  often  fail  to  develop  young  people  s 
potential  for  reaching  specific  job  skills.  This,  of  course,  reopens  the  long-standing  debate  about  the 
relative  desirability  of  general  education  versus  job  preparation,  and  should  be  viewed  in  that  context,  (aee 

However  the  managers  probably  were  hi  close  accord  with  many  other  observers  when  23  of  them 
denounced  what  they  viewed  as  a nearly  exclusive  concern  with  college  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  schools.  The  managers  strongly  urged  that  vocational-technical  counselors  be  as  available  to 
students  as  are  counselors  for  the  college  bound.  Some  respondents  ventured  that  their  own  employees 
and  facilities  might  be  loaned  to  the  common  schools  to  help  orient  students  to  opportunities  in  business 

and  industry.  , . . , . 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  education  system  by  various  outsiders,  but  even  more  consequential  is  the 

understanding  of  education’s  work  by  educators  and  legislators.  Unless  those  directly  responsible  for  the 
common  schools  are  .'ble  to  evaluate  the  schools’  performance,  they  cannot  know  adequately  how  to  plan, 
how  to  prune  the  unnecessary  programs  and  fertilize  the  promising;  and  they  certainly  cannot  do  a 
suitable  job  of  persuading  the  citizenry  to  provide  the  necessary  support  for  funding. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  there  presently  is  no  logical,  systematic  method  employed  by  any  state  agency 
to  assess  the  total  impact  of  the  common  school  program  on  its  clients.  Such  assessment  procedures  as  do 
exist  on  the  local  district  level  vary  widely  in  approach  and  quality.  The  net  result  is  that  those  principally 
responsible  for  conducting  the  state’s  common  school  program,  or  for  funding  it,  cannot  evaluate  its 
components. 

For  example,  the  1969-71  biennial  budget  to  support  with  state  funds  the  excess  costs  ot  the 
common  schools’  handicapped  programs  was  approximately  $43  million,  yet  there  is  no  way  to  assess  the 
effect  on  learners  of  the  dollars  expended.  The  program  is  not  “accountable.”  Indeed,  because  of  the 
simplistic  “object  and  function”  budgeting  system  used  in  allocation  of  funds,  it  is  not  possible  to 

determine,  except  in  general,  where  the  dollars  really  go. 

This,  then  is  the  scope  of  the  problem  the  Commission  has  attacked  in  its  studies,  hearings,  and 
lengthy  deliberations.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  legislature,  the  hard-core  questions  to  which  we  have 
sought  answers  are: 
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1.  What  is  a basic  education  program  to  which  every  child  is  entitled  and  for  which  the  state 
should  provide  its  guarantee? 

2.  What  resources  of  money,  manpov/er,  facilities,  and  equipment  are  required  for  local  school 
systems  to  meet  educational  demands? 

3.  What  are  the  fiscal  programs  that  will  best  enable  the  state  and  the  constituent  local  school 
districts  to  meet  basic  educational  costs? 

4.  What  are  the  best  means  by  which  educational  systems  can  be  held  accountable  to  the  public  for 
educational  quality  in  the  public  schools? 

5.  What  indices  provide  the  best  means  of  continuous  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  state’s 
educational  system? 

In  our  view,  the  primary  objective  of  the  common  schools  is  a citizenry  that  is  literate,  ethically 
responsible,  physically  sound,  and  self-supporting.  Of  course,  much  of  the  chance  for  meeting  this 
objective  is  determined  by  the  home  life  of  students  and  by  the  stimulation  of  the  individual  teacher. 
Nonetheless,  the  extent  of  the  state’s  support  is  also  very  important.  We  hold  that  every  individual  in  the 
state  should  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  completing  a state-supported  curriculum,  from  grade  K-12,  or 
the  equivalent.  Furthermore,  regardless  of  a student’s  social,  economic,  or  geographic  circumstances,  this 
program  should  be  of  sufficient  breadth  and  depth  as  to  prepare  him  for  admission  to  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  or  for  entry-level  employment  and/or  career  training. 

These  must  be  considered  far-reaclung  goals;  there  must  be  far-reaching  efforts  to  meet  them. 


O 
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Chapter  2 

WHAT  IS  A BASIC  EDUCATION? 


The  First  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Legislature,  i-  1969,  again  stressed  the  legislative  intent  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunities  to  all  of  the  state’s  common  school  youth.  This  charge  was 
construed  by  the  Temporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commission  as  extending  beyond  the  simple 
specification  of  course  offerings.  It  was  assumed  that  education  involves  complex  relationships  among 
students,  teachers,  and  communities.  Consequently,  our  findings  and  recommendations  cover  a spectrum 
of  concerns  that  is  wide,  but  nonetheless  “basic.” 

We  were  influenced  in  our  deliberations  by  the  state-wide  conferences  of  community  leaders 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  Also,  in  September  of  1970  every  school  board  chairman,  district  and 
intermediate  district  superintendent,  Parent  Teacher  Association  Council  president,  Washington 
Education  Association  president  and  Washington  State  Federation  of  Teachers  president  in  the  state  was 
asked  to  rank  a list  of  criteria  pertinent  to  basic  education.  In  addition,  scores  of  interviews  were 
conducted  with  government  officials,  businessmen,  social-cultural  agencies,  students,  and  educational 
authorities  at  all  levels.  Other  states’  analyses  were  studied,  as  was  the  work  of  prominent  curriculum 
authorities  nationally.  Finally,  a detailed  analysis  of  the  entire  common  school  program,  district  by 
district,  was  performed  for  the  Commission  by  the  Battelle-Northwest  research  organization. 

The  bulk  of  the  summary  findings  of  the  Battelle  study  will  be  found  in  Chapter  3,  but  as  regards 
curriculum,  several  data  are  pertinent  here. 

We  found  little  difference,  for  example,  in  the  reported  elementary  curriculum  in  various  sizes  ot 
school  districts  throughout  the  state.  This  probably  can  be  attributed  to  the  limited  number  of  courses 
possible  at  that  level.  Interestingly,  team  teaching  was  reported  in  use  in  only  four  percent  of  the 
elementary  schools.  All  others  reported  use  of  the  self-contained  classroom.  The  major  variation  in 
programming  in  the  elementary  schools  was  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  special  subject  areas  such  as 
advanced  or  remedial  mathematics  or  reading.  Fewer  of  these  courses  were  found  in  districts  with  fewer 


than  1,600  students. 

Of  greater  consequence,  140  districts  in  the  state  did  not  offer  kindergarten.  Most  of  these  were 
districts  with  fewer  than  1,000  pupils,  though  one  large  district,  Spokane,  accounted  for  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  not  included  in  kindergarten  programs. 

At  the  secondary  level,  major  differences  in  both  the  number  of  subjects  offered  and  the  percentage 
of  enrollment  in  those  subjects  was  reported  among  the  various  districts.  There  was  a definite  decline  in 

curriculum  diversity  as  school  district  size  decreased. 

Junior  high  school  students  were  enrolled  in  6.4  subjects  on  the  average.  But  the  number  of  junior 
high  school  (grades  7-9)  subjects  offered  ranged  from  as  few  as  10  to  as  many  as  135,  according  to  district 
size.  In  the  upper  limits,  it  should  be  noted,  the  large  number  of  diverse  courses  offered  were  not 
necessarily  all  at  any  one  school;  still,  the  differences  are  striking.  State-wide  the  number  of  courses  most 
frequently  given  was  25,  while  in  schools  with  over  1,600  students  an  offering  of  35  subjects  was  most 
frequently  reported. 

Within  the  junior  high  school  curriculum,  students  were  selecting  courseloads,  on  an  average,  which 
were  60  percent  academic,  34  percent  personal  development  (including  physical  education)  and  6 percent 
vocational-education. 

Among  high  schools  of  the  state,  the  disparity  hi  the  diversity  of  course  offerings  was  even  more 
pronounced.  Senior  high  school  students  took,  on  an  average,  5.0  subjects  each,  but  the  number  of  senior 
high  school  (grades  10-12)  subjects  reported  by  districts  varied  from  13  to  200.  Districts  with  more  than 
1,600  students  tended  to  offer  about  55  subjects,  while  small  districts  tended  to  offer  only  35  courses. 

The  student-chosen  curricula  in  high  schools  state-wide  were  60  percent  academic,  but  only  25 
percent  personal  development,  and  a compensating  increase  in  vocational-education  to  15  percent. 

The  Commission  discovered,  moreover,  that  the  number  of  courses  and  general  subject  areas  offered 
in  the  middle-sized  and  larger  districts  of  Washington  has  been  increasing  every  year,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  subject  matter  previously  taught  is  dropped  to  make  room  for  the  new.  The  process  is  one  of  gradual, 

constant  accretion.  . 

There  may  be  several  reasons  for  this  ongoing  expansion,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  schools  simply 

•e  responding  to  both  the  well-founded  and,  ill-founded  demands  of  society  for  added  realms  of 
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knowledge.  Subjects  of  newly  fashionable  emphasis  are  added  ad  infinitum,  and  perhaps  all  of  these 
courses  are  worthwhile,  but  the  value  of  setting  priorities— deciding  what  is  of  most  worth  apparently  is 
fading  in  accepted  importance. 

At  some,  point— whether  we  have  reached  it  is  a question— the  satisfactory  transmittal  of 
fundamentally  important  knowledge  and  skills  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  study  of  more  modish,  but  less 
worthy  material.  However,  of  greater  immediate  concern  to  this  Commission  are  the  high  costs  which  may 
be  incurred  because  of  course  proliferation  and  specialization,  especially  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
reduction  in  class  sizes. 

The  increased  costs  are  made  evident  in  two  ways.  First,  additional  staff  must  be  recruited,  or 
presently  employed  staff  must  be  retrained,  so  that  specialized  courses  may  be  offered.  Second,  if 
previously  taught  subject  matter  is  not  removed  to  make  room  for  the  new,  over-all  costs  go  up. 

However,  though  it  can  be  overdone,  a certain  amount  of  diversity  in  course  offerings  is  valuable  in 
stimulating  different  kinds  of  students.  While  the  larger  schools  may  have  trouble  setting  priorities,  the 
smaller  schools  do  not  even  come  close  to  equivalence  in  either  the  variety  or  depth  of  course  work 
available  in  the  larger  schools.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  generalize  about  the  quality  of  teaching  in  either 
size  of  school. 

In  any  case,  the  content  of  curriculum  does  not  alone  comprise  the  description  of  a basic  education 
in  the  minds  of  the  Commission  or  of  the  many  other  Washingtonians  we  have  interviewed.  Before  giving 
our  own  recommendations,  here  is  a consensus  on  a revised  definition  of  basic  education  found  among 
educators  and  community  leaders  in  the  state: 

1 . There  is  agreement  that  the  state  should  continue  to  set  broad  policy  for  the  common  school 
program,  and  that  specific  policies,  as  well  as  implementation,  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
local  districts. 

2.  Every  child  in  the  state,  it  is  felt,  should  be  furnished  the  opportunity  to  attend  kindergarten. 

3.  There  is  no  consensus  on  the  value  of  providing  compensatory  educational  programs  for  urban 
and  rural  racial  minority  groups.  The  prevailing  rural  sentiment  is  definitely  opposed. 

4.  Increased  attention  should  be  provided  for  the  handicapped  and  the  gifted. 

5.  Increased  counseling,  particularly  vocational  counseling,  should  be  provided. 

6.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  vocational-technical  training. 

7.  Community  resources  should  be  used  to  enhance  the  school  curriculum. 

8.  Citizens  strongly  back  more  individualized  instruction. 

9.  Free  transportation  should  be  made  available  for  any  student  who  lives  more  than  two  miles 
from  his  school. 

10.  The  state  should  supply  free  textbooks  and  required  instructional  materials  for  all  students. 

11.  Most  of  the  people  questioned  by  the  Commission  believed  that  the  community  and  the 
students,  as  well  as  the  teachers  and  administrators,  should  be  included  in  development  of 
school  district  policies. 


Commission  Recommendations 

Given  the  above  background,  the  Commission  has  tried  to  outline  the  components  of  the  basic 
education  which  Washington  State  should  support  in  its  school  districts.  In  our  view,  a basic  education 
concerns  curriculum  and  instruction,  attention  for  special  groups  of  students,  student  services  that  are 
vital  to  the  utility  of  the  over-all  program,  instructional  materials,  and  staffing. 


1.  The  state  should  support  a K-12  curriculum  which  is  broadly  specified  at  the  state 
level  and  defined  in  detail  at  the  local  level. 


Every  school  district  should  be  responsible  to  the  state  for  conducting  a K-12  basic 
education  which  offers  every  student  13  years  or  their  equivalent  of  systematic 
and  sequential  instruction  in  the  language  arts,  social  sciences,  sciences,  and 
mathematics.  Skills  in  these  areas  are  generally  requisite  for  individuals  to  become 
literate  and  self-supporting.  Vocational-technical  education  should  be  provided  for  at 
least  grades  7-12,  since  skills  in  this  area  are  crucial  for  certain  individuals  to  become 
self-supporting.  Recognizing  the  causal  relationship  between  the  early  development  of 
motor  skills  and  skills  involved  in  reading,  writing,  and  computation,  we  believe  that 
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physical  education  should  be  required  in  at  least  K-9,  and  because  of  the  crucial 
importance  of  physical  well-being  to  long-term  achievement,  physical  education 
should  be  encouraged  in  later  years  as  well.  Further,  at  a time  when  young  people 
must  become  responsible  for  their  own  physical  well-being,  we  recommend  that  at 
least  one  course  in  health  education  be  required.  Instruction  in  the  several  arts  should 
be  available  to  students  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  school. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  that  the  specific  content  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  curricular  sequences 
of  the  basic  education  which  we  urge  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level, 'as  should  teaching 
methodology  and  staffing  patterns.  Moreover,  while  we  refer  to  “years”  and  “grade  levels,  this  language 
should  be  construed  only  as  a guide  since  school  districts  may  wish  to  employ  a continuous  progress 
program  which  has  only  an  indirect  relationship  to  “years”  and  “grade  levels.” 

Above  and  beyond  the  minimal  requirements  we  have  proposed,  each  district  should  be  responsible 
for  defining  what  constitutes  a basic  education  for  that  district.  Thus,  a district  might  wish  to  offer 
instruction  in  areas  that  are  important  to  it  in  addition  to  those  that  are  considered  mandatory  by  the 
Commission.  However,  since  financial  resources  are  not  sufficiei. ' to  support  all  of  the  instructional  areas 
and  activities  which  local  districts  might  offer,  each  district  must  establish  priorities  as  to  those  for  which 
they  will  use  state  support.  Some  districts  will  want  to  offer  programs  and  activities  in  addition  to  those 
that  receive  full  state  support,  but  in  such  cases  they  will  have  to  call  upon  their  own  resources  to  finance 
them.  (See  Figure  3,  below.) 


Figure  3 
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In  any  case,  local  districts  should  develop  their  own  performance-based  objectives  for  their  students, 
covering  all  subjects.  These  objectives  should  supplement  the  state  assessment  program  (see  Chapter  4), 
and  the  results  should  be  made  available  to  local  citizens  as  well  as  to  state  officials. 

State  support  for  the  fundamental  approach  to  curriculum  outlined  here  may  be  based  on  a per-pupil 
guarantee,  a ratio  of  students  to  certified  personnel,  or  any  other  reasonable  plan,  but  the  integrity  of  the 
approach  should  be  maintained. 

We  recommend  that  kindergarten  be  included  in  the  state-supported  program  and 
offered  in  all  districts  except  where  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  decides 
it  would  work  an  extreme  transportation  hardship  upon  the  students. 
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We  know  that  transportation  distance  and  times  may  be  so  great  in  some  areas  that  the  benefits  of  a 
kindergarten  program  might  be  nullified;  consequently,  an  exemption  is  recommended  for  hardship 
situations.  However,  research  shows  that  sound  early  childhood  programs  can  minimize  the  need  tor 
remedial  training  later  on;  thus  in  most  cases,  kindergarten  should  be  required. 

The  cost  of  the  expanded  kindergarten  program  is  estimated  at  $2.5  million,  not  including 

transportation. 

3.  Instructional  programs  should  be  individualized  to  improve  learning  and  to  assist 
students  in  developing  a strong  and  positive  self-concept. 

4.  Use  of  community  resources  should  be  encouraged  to  enhance  the  curricula  offered 
within  the  schools.  These  resources  should  include  parents  as  well  as  experts  from 
business,  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  appropriate  areas. 

5.  A student  voice  in  planning  instructional  programs  should  be  encouraged  if  the 
curriculum  is  to  be  pertinent  to  student  concerns,  and  if  students  are  to  gain  a sense 
of  responsibility  for  their  own  learning  and  social  behavior. 

6.  Exemplary  research  and  development  programs  in  the  local  districts  should  be 
backed  by  the  state  through  a funding  of  0.5  percent  of  the  total  general  fund 
support  for  K-12  programs. 

Funding  in  the  first  year  or  two  would  be  at  the  0.1  percent  level  and  gradually  increased  to  0.5;  or, 
under  the  current  budget,  $1.5  million.  No  money  for  this  sort  of  activity  is  available  today,  yet  only 
through  applied  research  can  we  hope  to  achieve  long-term  solutions  to  most  of  our- educational  problems. 

Needless  to  say,  the  state  would  have  to  establish  a procedure  for  determining  what  local  research 
and  development  projects  were  approved.  Priorities  would  have  to  be  set  and  an  effort  made  to  assure  that 
local  projects  were  not  duplicating  the  work  of  other  state  or  Federal  projects. 

7.  All  practical  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  enlarged  and  enriched  program  for 
disadvantaged  youth.  The  appropriate  weighting  factor  in  the  state’s  formula  should 
be  increased  from  0.1  times  25  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  students  to  0.2  times 
100  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  students.  These  funds  should  be  set  aside  by  the 
state  to  be  awarded  on  an  approved  program  basis  to  those  districts  making  a distinct 
effort  in  this  area.  Current  Urban  Racial  Disadvantaged  funds  would  be  included  in 
this  program. 

In  1968-69,  only  $837,000  was  distributed  to  school  districts  by  the  disadvantaged  factor  of  the 
apportionment  category;  most  of  that  amount  went  to  the  large  districts.  Seattle  received  29  percent.  The 
eightfold  increase  recommended  would  bring  the  total  distributed  by  the  formula  in  this  category  to 
$6.7  million. 

8.  Programs  for  the  gifted  should  be  expanded  throughout  the  state. 

The  gifted  are  a resource  of  immense  significance  to  the  prosperity  and  social  and  cultural  vitality  of 
the  state.  It  is  as  important  for  these  young  people  to  develop  to  their  fullest  potential  as  it  is  for 
disadvantaged  youth  to  realize  theirs,  yet  the  present  program  for  the  gifted  in  the  state  shows  only  a 
nodding  awareness  of  the  opportunity  available.  The  appropriation  for  the  gifted  in  the  current  biennium 
is  $461,370,  based  on  $5  for  every  20th  child,  or  only  one  twentieth  of  one  percent  of  the  standard 
entitlement  in  the  K-12  program.  In  1969-70  there  was  only  one  program  receiving  more  than  $10,000, 
and  most  received  less  than  $1,000.  We  recommend  funding  of  the  gifted  program  at  $2  million  a year,  so 
long  as  this  funding  is  not  subtracted  from  general  funds  apportioned  to  the  districts. 

New  projects  should  be  constructed  locally  for  approval  by  the  state. 
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9.  Programs  for  the  handicapped  should  be  continued,  though,  as  has  been  indicated, 
with  closer  evaluation. 

There  are  12  different  handicapped  conditions  recognized  and  aided  by  the  state,  yet  no  information 
is  available  as  to  how  funds  are  used  in  the  respective  programs,  each  of  which  has  different  costs 
associated  with  it. 

10.  Vocational  education  should  be  emphasized  in  the  common  schools. 

The  question  of  exact  weighting  in  the  apportionment  formula  is  discussed  later  (Chapter  3),  but  in 
any  case,  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  consider  at  least  two  criteria  in 
granting  vocational  weighting:  1)  the  actual  cost  of  the  proposed  vocational  program;  and  2)  the  district’s 
willingness  to  work  cooperatively  with  other  schools,  agencies,  and  businesses  to  sponsor  joint  programs. 
The  object  of  the  second  criterion  is  to  discourage  wasteful  duplication  of  facilities. 

11.  Transportation  costs  for  all  students  should  be  supported  by  the  state  at  100 
percent,  rather  than  at  90  percent,  as  such  service  is  vital  to  providing  a basic 
education  to  many.  Moreover,  new  criteria  should  be  established  for  deciding  what 
actual  amount  of  the  transportation  costs  will  be  covered  by  the  state. 


In  1968-69  the  present  unrealistically  low  criteria  resulted  in  average  payments  of  only  73  percent  of 
districts’  transportation  costs,  rather  than  90  percent.  The  principal  reason  for  the  difference  between  the 
approval  level  and  the  actual  level  is  the  low  salary  basis  for  approval  (which  essentially  means  approval  of 
bus  drivers’  salaries).  In  1968-69  the  basis  was  $3.39  per  hour  versus  an  average  actual  salary  of  $3.96  per 

hour  in  the  state.  _ , , *000 

The  payment  of  all  transportation  costs  in  1968-69  would  have  cost  the  state  an  additional  $0.28 

million.  Small  districts  would  have  benefited  more  than  larger  districts. 

12.  Certificated  counselors  are  needed  in  each  district,  at  least  one  for  every  300 
elementary  school  children  and  one  for  every  400  secondary  school  students. 

13.  Textbooks  and  instructional  materials  should  be  provided  free  for  all  public 
school  students  in  required  courses. 


Supply  of  free  textbooks  and  other  materials  is  practiced  in  some  local  districts,  but  not  in  others. 
‘This  recommendation  seeks  to  assure  that  no  student  will  be  penalized  because  he  cannot  afford  the 
instructional  tools  for  required  classwoik.  However,  selection  of  textbooks  would  remain  a prerogative  of 
the  local  school  districts. 

Figure  4,  following,  depicts  the  various  elements  of  the  basic  education  program  as  recommended  by 
the  Commission. 
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Chapter  3 


COSTS  AND  FUNDING 


Section  1 : Details  of  the  Local  Situation 

This  section  expands  upon  some  of  the  statistical  data  mentioned  in  general  in  Chapter  One.  A still 
much  more  extensive  analysis  is  found  in  the  commonality  studies  in  the  technical  reports. 


School  District  Composition 

The  State  of  Washington  is  characterized  by  many  small  districts  with  few  students  and  a few  large 
districts  with  many  students.  There  were  326  districts  in  the  1968-69  school  year.  Fewer  than  5 percent 
of  these  (15)  had  more  than  10,000  students,  yet  they  contained  47  percent  of  the  total  students  enrolled 
in  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  45  percent  of  the  districts  (148)  had  fewer  than  500  students  enrolled,  and  25 
percent  had  fewer  than  200  students.  However,  these  districts  had  among  them  only  4 percent  of  the 
state’s  students.  In  fact,  there  were  4 urban  districts  each  of  which  was  larger  than  the  combined 
enrollment  of  the  generally  rural  148.  A breakdown  of  school  district  size  characteristics  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  and  Figure  5. 


1968-69  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS  BY  SIZE 

No.  without 

Total 

Enrollment 

No.  of  Districts 

High  School 

Enrollment 

20,000  or  more 

6 

0 

233,508 

10,000-19,999 

9 

0 

122,809 

5,000-  9,999 

20 

0 

138,658 

2,600-  4,999 

30 

1 

104,313 

1,600-  2,599 

25 

0 

53,274 

1,000-  1,599 

28 

1 

35,019 

500-  999 

60 

2 

43,071 

200-  499 

65 

15 

21,316 

Less  than  200 

83 

58 

6,809 

Total 

326 

77 

758,777 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  above  enrollment  figures  are  for  “average  annual  enrollment.”  The 
term  should  be  distinguished  from  the  “weighted  student”  term  used  in  calculating  the  state’s 
apportionment  formula  (see  Chapter  1 ) which  is  strictly  a device  for  adding  to  the  cost  of  a student  the 
extra  costs  of  such  factors  as  handicaps,  vocational  training,  etc. 

Many  of  the  smaller  districts  provide  an  elementary  school  program  only,  and  send  their  students  to 
high  schools  in  nearby  districts.  There  were  77  such  nonhigh  school  districts  in  1968-69,  and  all  but  4 
enrolled  fewer  than  500  students  each.  In  fact,  70  percent  of  the  districts  having  fewer  than  200  students 

had  no  high  school.  . . 

Significantly,  a wide  variation  exists  among  districts  as  to  assessed  valuation  per  pupil.  Valuation  ot 
course,  is  the  basis  for  much  of  the  local  funding  support,  including  special  levies,  to  the  schools.  The 
variation  in  our  study  of  valuations  per  pupil  ranged  enormously,  from  a low  of  $25  per  pupil  to  a high  of 
$169,000  per  pupil.  Districts  with  more  than  10,000  students  had  assessed  valuations  per  pupil  roughly 
comparable  with  those  of  the  intermediate  sized  districts;  a few  exceptions  had  higher  valuations.  Even 
given  the  exceptions,  the  highest  valuations  in  the  state  were  found  in  districts  with  fewer  than  1,000 
students. 

However,  while  the  highest  valuation  levels  are  found  in  the  small  districts,  the  lowest  levels  are  also 
found  in  that  category.  So  pronounced  among  the  small  districts,  the  degree  of  variation  in  valuation  per 
® pupil  tends  to  diminish  as  districts  increase  in  size. 
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Inarms  of  funding  the  amounts  granted  per  pupil  by  the  state  tend  to  mcrease  with  decreasing 
school  district  size.  In  our  study,  those  districts  with  more  than  20,000  students  averaged  only  $410  per 
student;  at  the  other  extreme,  those  with  fewer  than  200  students  averaged  $498  per  student. 

As  noted  earlier,  it  is  partly  as  a result  of  this  situation  that  the  distncts  larger  than  10,000  students 
require  substantially  higher  special  levies  than  do  smaller  districts.  In  the  over- 10,000  group,  t e evies  m 
1968-69  averaged  $150  per  student,  compared  with  less  than  $50  per  student  m districts  with  enrollments 
between  500  and  5,000.  Special  levies  in  districts  smaller  than  500  students  averaged  more  than  this,  but 
still  only  $90.  On  a millage  basis,  special  levies  in  districts  larger  than  10,000  students  average  two  to  three 

times  those  of  the  under-500  category.  ,.  . . T„ 

All  in  all,  local  funds  carry  more  of  the  school  costs  in  both  the  very  large  and  very  smaU  districts  In 

districts  over  20,000,  local  funds  amounted  to  an  average  of  $135  per  student;  in  distncts  under  200,  they 
were  $232  per  student.  In  the  middle  sized  districts-2,600  to  5,000-the  local  fund  contnbution  was  $92 

per  student. 

SCh00Tl^osts  per  pupil  (ie.,  including  all  funds)  are  generally  higher  in  districts  withmore  thai?10’0^ 
students  than  in  districts  having  between  500  and  10,000.  Distncts  smaller  than  500  tend  to  have  the 

WEh  T^ver^gf  per-pupU  expenditure  in  the  state  (1968-69)  was  $662.  Eighty  percent  of  the  school 
districts  larger  than  1,000  students  spent  between  $560  and  $1,080  per  pupil,  and  50  percent  spent 
between  $600  and  $800  per  pupil.  All  25  high  school  districts  smaller  than  200  students  spent  more  than 

$770  per  student,  and  10  spent  $1,000  per  student.  ... 

Just  as  variation  in  valuation  was  generally  greatest  among  the  small  districts,  so  the  small  no  g 
school  districts  exhibit  the  most  variability  in  expenditure  levels.  Fifteen  districts  m this  category  spend 
less  than  $550  per  pupil  and  41  districts  spend  more  than  $700  per  pupil.  The  connection  with  valuation 
levels  becomes  obvious  when  one  notes  that  the  21  nonhigh  school  districts  spending  more  than  $1,060 
per  student  have  an  average  assessed  valuation  8 times  the  state  average,  while  the  15  nonhigh  school 
districts  spending  less  than  $550  per  student  typically  have  a very  low  valuation;  only  one  such  district  is 

^^The^rima^re^onT  fo^the°high  costs  of  the  small  districts  (low  pupil-teacher  ratios)  and  of  the 
large  districts  (high  salaries)  were  cited  earlier.  The  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  certificated  staff 
(administrators,  librarians,  counselors,  etc.)  tend  to  increase  with  increasing  school  district  size,  a relatively 
constant  characteristic  over  the  past  four  years. 

Another  major  cost  for  the  small  districts  is  transportation;  the  costs  of  principals,  libraries, 
counseling,  and  extracurricular  activities  are  other  major  secondary  cost  factors  in  the  large  distncts. 
Maintenance  and  operating  costs  per  pupil  were  higher  in  both  large  and  small  districts  than  in  the 

intermediate  districts.  „ . ~ 

Salaries  particularly  teachers’  salaries,  are  the  biggest  cost  factor  m all  schools,  regardless  ot  size. 

School  districts  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  tend  to  have  higher  over-all  salaries  than  in  other  parts  ot  the 
state.  State-wide,  salaries  for  all  certificated  personnel  have  increased  28.7  percent  in  the  past  4 years,  a 
growth  reasonably  consistent  with  that  of  other  professions.  Certificated  staff  salaries  in  Washington 
compare  favorably,  but  are  not  out  of  line  with  those  of  other  states,  including  those  m the  West. 


Staffing  Patterns  . 

School  districts  with  more  than  1,600  students,  we  found,  tend  to  have  similar  staffing  patterns. 
Major  differences  begin  to  appear  in  high  school  districts  smaller  than  1,600  and  are  quite  apparent  in 
both  high  school  and  nonhigh  school  districts  smaller  than  1,000  students. 

State-wide  the  average  number  of  students  per  teacher  and  students  per  certificated  staff  (teachers 
and  administrators  together)  is  24.8  and  19.5  respectively.  There  are  an  average  of  14.2  students  per  total 
staff  (certificated  and  noncertificated-the  latter  being  secretaries,  maintenance  men,  etc.).  These  ratios 
have  dropped  less  than  one  half  student  each  in  the  past  four  years.  In  our  study,  the  districts  with  more 
than  1,600  students  tended  to  follow  these  averages  quite  closely. 

Our  study  also  found  91  districts,  all  smaller  than  1,000  students,  with  fewer  than  20  students  per 
richer.  In  high  school  districts  with  fewer  than  200  students  there  were  only  14.4  students  per  teacher  on 
° average.  Yet  nonhigh  school  districts  of  this  size  averaged  20.6  students  per  teacher. 
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Only  one  district  larger  than  1 ,000  students  (South  Kitsap)  had  more  than  30  students  per  teacher  in 
1968-69.  This  district  lost  its  special  levy  for  that  year. 

The  major  inconsistency  in  the  staffing  pattern  of  districts  above  1 ,600  students  occurred  in  the  ratio 
of  teachers  to  other  certificated  staff.  In  districts  larger  than  10,000  students  this  ratio  tended  to  be  lower 
in  elementary  schools  than  in  secondary  schools.  That  is,  there  was  a proportionately  greater  usage  of 
nonteaching  certificated  staff  in  elementary  schools  than  in  secondary  schools.  The  reverse  was  true  in 
smaller  districts. 

Among  the  school  staffs  state-wide,  teachers  represented  58.4  percent  of  the  total.  This  percentage 
chopped  off  in  small  districts,  and  there  were  63  such  districts  where  teachers  accounted  for  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  staff. 

The  use  of  part-time  certificated  staff  and  teacher’s  aides  increased  substantially  in  small  districts.  In 
high  school  districts  with  fewer  than  200  students,  they  represent  12.6  percent  of  the  staff,  and  in 
nonhigh  school  districts  of  the  same  size  they  represent  7.8  percent— still  substantially  above  the  state 
average  of  4.7  percent. 

A higher  percentage  of  classified  employees  (noncertificated)  were  used  by  small  districts,  primarily, 
it  seems,  for  transportation  services. 

Teacher  Utilization 

It  was  clear  from  our  analysis  that  teachers  in  smaller  schools  tend  to  have  a greater  teaching  burden 
than  teachers  in  larger  districts,  despite  their  typically  lower  pay  and,  in  the  case  of  elementary  school 
teachers,  equal  experience.  In  our  findings,  the  average  number  of  classroom  contact  hours  a teacher  had 
with  students  varied  from  889  hours  a year  in  districts  larger  than  20,000  students  to  1 ,089  hours  in 
districts  smaller  than  200  students  (900  hours  represent  5 one-hour  periods  per  day  per  year).  The  state 
average  was  943  contact  hours  per  year. 

There  are  indications  that  principals  and  other  certificated  nonteacher  staff  in  small  districts  perform 
as  teachers  on  a part-time  basis  in  order  to  relieve  the  burden  on  full-time  teachers. 

Not  only  do  small  district  teachers  spend  more  time  in  class  than  do  large  district  teachers,  the 
secondary  teachers  in  small  districts  teach  a greater  variety  of  courses  each  day.  State-wide,  junior  high 
school  teachers  in  our  survey  taught  3.0  different  subjects  and  senior  high  teachers  taught  3.3  different 
subjects.  By  comparison,  secondary  teachers  in  school  districts  with  fewer  than  200  students  taught  4.8 
and  5.9  different  subjects  in  the  respective  grade  groups. 

Teacher  Experience 

The  average  experience  and  education  level  of  teachers  tends  to  decrease  with  decreasing  size  of 
districts.  This  corresponds  with  an  increased  turnover  rate  in  the  smaller  districts. 

The  experience  and  education  level  of  elementary  teachers  varies  less  in  different  size  districts  than 
does  that  of  other  teachers.  The  average  level  in  the  largest  districts  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  in  districts 
with  fewer  than  200  students. 

In  fact,  in  districts  smaller  than  1,600  students,  elementary  teachers  tend  to  have  a higher  experience 
and  preparation  level  than  do  either  junior  high  or  senior  high  school  teachers.  On  the  average  state-wide, 
all  sized  districts,  the  junior  high  teachers  have  a lower  experience  and  education  level  than  elementary 
teachers,  while  senior  high  teachers  rank  higher  in  this  category  than  either  elementary  or  junior  high 
teachers. 

Teacher  turnover  per  year  is  higher  in  the  smaller  districts,  averaging  nearly  45  percent  in  districts 
with  fewer  than  200  students,  and  only  1 5 percent  in  districts  with  enrollments  surpassing  1 ,600.  The 
turnover  rate  has  been  nearly  constant  for  all  sizes  of  districts  during  the  past  four  years. 


Section  2:  Allocating  the  Money 

The  state  apportionment  procedure  essentially  performs  two  functions  (at  least  in  theory):  1)  it  tells 
the  state  how  to  distribute  its  funds  to  the  districts;  and  2)  it  tells  the  state  how  much  money  the  districts 
need  in  order  to  cover  a program  of  “basic  education.”  The  guarantee  is,  in  effect,  the  state’s  statement  of 
what  it  will  take  to  provide  that  basic  education  for  each  weighted  pupil  in  the  state. 

The  Commission  carefully  considered  the  efficacy  of  the  present  formula  of  weighting  to  see  if, 
the  allocation  is  equitable.  Of  course,  it  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  the  apportionment 
itself  does  not  create  funds,  and  cannot;  it  only  distributes  the  funds  the  legislature  appropriates. 


But  while  reslicing  the  pie  will  not  make  the  pie  any  larger,  it  can  make  certain  that  each  share  is 

more  fairly  apportioned. 

Under  the  current  weighting  system: 

• An  elementary  pupil  is  weighted  1 .0.  This  is  the  base  weight;  every  full-time  student  gets  at  least 
this  much  value  in  the  formula. 

• Each  secondary  school  student  receives  an  additional  weighting  of  0.3. 

• Each  full-time  equivalent  student  in  approved  vocational  classes  receives  an  additional  weighting 

• Culturally  disadvantaged  students  receive  an  additional  weighting  of  0.1  times  25  percent  of  the 
total  disadvantaged  students  for  an  approved  program. 

• Staff  gives  additional  weighting  to  a given  district’s  weighted  pupil  total  according  to  a staff 
weighting  factor  based  on  training  and  experience,  since  salary  schedules  generally  reflect  these 
criteria.  The  staff  factor  is  supposed  to  help  account  for  varying  salary  costs  of  the  districts. 

• Districts  with  “remote  and  necessary”  elementary  schools  and/or  small  high  schools  receive  an 
added  weighting  whic'  varies  according  to  a rather  elaborate  state  schedule. 


Hence,  a secondary  school  student  in  an  approved  vocational  education  course,  assuming  he  did  not 
also  happen  to  fall  under  any  other  weighting  categories,  would  be  weighted  at  2.3,  but  only  before  the 
staff  weighting  factor  was  added  in. 

In  fact,  we  have  found  that  the  staff  weighting  factor  is  key.  In  1968-69,  all  factors  together  were 
responsible  for  a total  of  weighted  pupils  in  the  state  29  percent  above  the  total  of  actual  students.  The 
staff  factor,  along  with  the  secondary  factor,  contributed  most  to  the  additional  weighting. 

Once  the  students  are  weighted  and  the  guarantee  per  weighted  pupil  is  determined  for  a particular 
year,  each  district  is  accorded  its  proper  amount,  minus  85  percent  of  the  local  funds  which  are  available 
to  it.  Local  funds  include  regular  property  tax  revenue,  but  not  revenue  from  special  levies,  and  income 
from  the  one  percent  real  estate  excise  tax.  The  85  percent  figure  is  the  “leeway  factor  mentioned  in 
Chapter  1 , and  the  1 5 percent  allowed  the  local  district  is  called  “leeway.” 

There  is  one  other  current  calculation  which  can  affect  the  amount  the  local  district  must  subtract 
from  the  state  guarantee.  This  is  the  adjustment  of  the  local  property  tax  income  from  whatever  level  it  is 
assessed  in  practice  to  the  amount  that  would  be  raised  if  all  property  were  assessed  at  the  constitutionally 
required  50  percent  of  true  and  fair  value.  The  difference  between  100  percent  of  value  of  all  properties  in 
the  county  as  determined  by  the  state  and  the  actual  assessments  of  all  properties  is  called  the  county 
ratio,”  and  in  practical  terms  it  means  that  if  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  be  in  charge  of  a school  district 
in  a county  where  the  assessor  is  refusing  to  assess  at  the  required  50  percent  level,  the  state  figures  that  is 
mostly  your  problem.  The  existence  of  some  “leeway”  (15  percent)  in  the  formula  helps  a bit,  but  not 
nearly  enough.  This  is  a clear  inequity,  since  the  school  districts  have  no  legal  role-and  seldom  any 

political  voice— in  setting  county  assessment  policies. 

Besides  the  apportionment  fund,  there  are  of  course,  separate  accounts  used  to  allocate  funds  lor 
handicapped  programs,  vocational  education,  adult  education,  transportation,  driver  training,  and  special 
programs  such  as  those  in  state  institutions.  Also,  the  state  collects  two  mills  of  property  tax  (1.2  mills  in 
nonhigh  school  districts)  at  the  full  50  percent  assessment  level  and  returns  these  funds  directly  to  the 
school  district.  This  round-about  allocation  is  a tacit,  but  clear,  admission  by  the  state  that  the  regular 
local  property  tax  is  not  adequate  for  the  local  districts.  It  admits  the  problem,  but  it  does  not  really  solve  it. 

A breakdown  of  all  state  funds  is  shown  here  for  the  school  year  1968-69:^ 


6 The  amount  of  entitlement  based  on  contracts  for  the  1970-71  distributed  to  the  local  school  districts  is  $47,609,000. 
The  amount  they  will  receive  during  this  fiscal  year  is: 


83%  of  $47,609,000  = 

17%  of  the  previous  year  or  $30,477,000  = 


$39,515,470 
$ 5,181,090 


The  URD  appropriation  is  $6,054,000  for  the  1969-71  biennium. 
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$44,696,560 


Millions 

of 

Dollars 


State  Apportionment  (the  guarantee) 

Vocational-Technical  Schools 

State  Institutions 

Adult  Education 

Handicapped 

Transportation 

Driver  Training 

State  Property  Tax  (2  mills) 

Other  State  Funds 


$248.6 

3.9 

2.6 

0.5 

14.9 

18.7 

2.5 

26.2 

3.2 

Total  $321.1 


The  state  apportionment,  which  in  1968-69  produced  a guarantee  of  $368  per  weighted  pupil,  is 
generally  thought  of  and  used  as  the  main  factor  in  balancing  expenditures  with  revenue,  but  in  reality  the 
guarantee  also  effectively  sets  the  minimum  cost  per  pupil  for  the  basic  education  which  the  state  will 
support.  Built  into  it  are  the  fundamental  cost  levels  for  staff  salaries,  other  school  district  costs,  and 
student-teacher  ratios,  which  the  state  apparently  considers  adequate. 

How  satisfactory  is  it? 

To  help  answer  this  question,  the  Commission  needed  a streamlined  way  to  calculate  costs  of 
education  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  actual  district  situations.  An  extensive  analysis  was  made  of 
teachers’  salaries  and  then  of  all  costs  other  than  teachers’  salaries.  Some  of  the  latter  costs  related  to 
teaching,  such  as  the  costs  of  teacher  aides,  teacher  benefits,  textbooks  and  supplies;  some  related  to  the 
school  itself,  such  as  the  principal’s  salary,  the  library,  and  counseling;  and  some  related  to  the  district, 
such  as  the  superintendent’s  office,  maintenance,  and  operations.  These  were  costed  out  according  to 
dollars  per  pupil  and  as  a percentage  of  total  “indirect  costs”  (costs  other  than  teachers’  salaries).7 

7 

Average  Percent  of  Total  Average  Percent  of  Total 

Dollars  per  Pupil  Indirect  Costs  Dollars  per  Pupil  Indirect  Costs 


Costs  Related  to  Teaching 

Costs  Related  to  School  District 

Teacher  Benefits 

16.5 

5.0 

School  Board 

1.3 

0.3 

Noncertificated  Teachers 

1.3 

0.3 

Superintendent’s  Office 

19.0 

5.8 

Teacher  Aides 

7.5 

2.3 

Administration  of  Instruction 

8.6 

2.6 

Supplies  and  Materials 

12.2 

3.7 

Pupil  Services 

8.0 

2.4 

Textbooks 

6.7 

2.0 

Food  Services 

30.7 

9.3 

Contracted  Services 

Lfi 

0.3 

Operation 

56.0 

17.0 

Capital  Outlay 

6.5 

2.0 

Maintenance 

20.3 

6.2 

Travel 

1.0 

0.3 

Audio-Visual 

5.2 

1.6 

Educational  TV 

0.7 

0.2 

Subtotal 

$53.0 

16.0% 

Miscellaneous 

1.4 

0.3 

Subtotal 

$151.0 

46.0% 

Costs  Related  to  School 

Transportation  # 

$41.0 

12.0% 

Principal 

42.2 

12.8 

Library  — Books 

4.5 

1.4 

— Other 

15.3 

4.6 

Counseling 

12.1 

3.7 

Extracurricular 

4.5 

1.4 

Capital  Outlay 

7.0 

2.1 

Subtotal 

$86.0 

26.0% 
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rv,  ^15  ust,  it  should  be  noted  that  food  services  and  transportation  are  somewhat  Irrelevant  to  our  cost  analysis,  since  food 
ces  tend  to  be  self-supporting  and  transportation  is  funded  out  of  a special  state  account. 
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Comparisons  were  made  with  the  costs  of  teachers’  salaries  and  it  was  discovered  repeatedly  that  a 
multiplication  of  1.75  times  teachers’  salaries,  divided  by  the  number  of  students  per  teacher,  would 
provide  an  accurate  total  of  a district’s  over ’all  costs.  The  correlation  of  teachers  salaries  to  other  costs 
was  very  close;  given  one,  you  could  find  out  the  other.  In  fact,  according  to  our  statistical  analyses,  a 
ratio  of  teacher  salary  costs  to  total  costs  or  a ratio  of  all  certificated  staff  costs  would  work  almost 
equally  well.  8 

An  analysis  which  figured  the  indirect  costs  on  a dollars-per-pupil  basis  was  considered,  but  was 
discarded  when  it  turned  out  to  be  substantially  less  reliable  as  an  indicator  of  total  costs  than  was  the 
ratio  analysis.  The  variability  of  indirect  costs  expressed  as  dollars  per  pupil  was  over  three  times  the 
variability  of  the  costs  expressed  as  a ratio  of  salary  costs  to  total  costs. 

Consideration  also  was  given  to  costing  basic  education  with  a programmatic  measure,  i. e. , how  much 
does  each  course  cost?  However,  to  answer  that  question  requires  answers  to  other  questions,  such  as, 
what  is  the  teacher’s  salary?;  how  many  different  subjects  does  the  teacher  teach?;  and  how  many  students 
can  there  be  in  the  classroom?  Such  elements  are  far  more  crucial  than  those  of  books,  materials,  supplies, 
and  so  forth.  The  subject  does  not  cost  money.  The  teacher  is  what  costs  money.  Therefore  we  fall  back 
to  the  ratio  of  students  per  teacher  as  our  standard  measure  for  educational  costs. 

If  then,  we  take  the  costs  of  a basic  education  to  be  those  currently  expended,  we  can  make  an 
equation  of  what  a state  guarantee  would  be,  as  follows: 


Guarantee  = 


(Salary  Level)  x (Total  Costs/Salary  Costs) 
(Number  of  Students  per  Teacher) 


This  equation  should  be  able  to  tell  us  the  basic  education  costs  of  a teacher’s  average  salary  or  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  which  should  characterize  the  typical  staffing  pattern.  Or  it  can  be  turned 

around  to  tellus  what  a state  guarantee  would  be  using  this  approach.8 9 

Thus,  using  1)  the  average  1969-70  teacher  salary  level  in  the  state— $9,338,  2)  a total  cost  per 
district  of  1.75  times  the  teacher’s  salary,  and  3)  30  students  per  teacher,  the  guarantee  would  be: 

Guarantee  = ($9,3 ^8)  (1 .75)  = $545 


In  fact,  of  course,  the  1969-70  guarantee  was  only  $371 . According  to  our  calculations,  if  the  schools 
had  lived  with  this  as  their  working  definition  of  adequate  basic  education,  something  would  have  had  to 
give.  Either  teachers  would  have  had  salary  cuts  or  there  would  have  had  to  be  a new  student-teacher 
ratio:  specifically,  44  students  to  a classroom.10  Clearly,  the  state  is  not  meeting  its  constitutional  charge. 

The  salient  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  state  guarantee  to  reflect  true  basic  education  costs  is  the 
apportionment  formula’s  “staff  characteristics”  weighting  factor.  This  factor  simply  is  not  sufficient  at 
present  to  reflect  the  importance  of  salaries  as  the  chief  determinant  of  over-all  costs.  One  way  to  correct 
this  failing  would  be  to  increase  the  staff  characteristics  factor.  Another  and  possibly  superior  approach 
would  be  to  use  the  formula  employed  by  the  Commission  to  calculate  over-all  costs,  and  then  apply  its 
result  against  the  state  guarantee.  A minimum  state  salary  (determined  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction)  would  be  multiplied  by  1.75  and  divided  by  the  desired  number  of  pupils  per  teacher.  A 
reasonable  number  of  students  might  be  30.11  This  would  provide  the  minimum  guarantee  figure.  Then, 


8 Tf  certificated  staff  salaries  (those  of  teachers  and  most  administrators  combined)  are  used,  then  the  staff  factor  in  the 
apportionment  formula  would  have  to  be  described  in  terms  of  certificated  staff  as  well.  Between  the  certificated  tio  and 
the  teachers*  ratio,  the  variability  in  outcome  is  only  about  15  percent,  and  most  of  this  is  found 1 in  the  small  districts. 
Either  ratio  tends  to  be  slightly  higher  un  both  large  and  small  districts.  The  resultant  inequities,  if  any,  in  small  distncts 
could  be  accommodated  by  other  means,  such  as  “remote  and  necessary”  funds. 

A ratio  characteristic  of  intermediate  sized  districts  was  selected  for  the  comparisons  cited  here.  A ratio  based  on  teachers’ 
salaries  was  selected  because  it  more  nearly  represents  the  direct  costs  of  education. 


9 Thig  Commission  was  not  unanimous  in  its  support  of  this  approach. 


1°  The  staff  characteristics  weighting  factor,  which  effectively  adds  money  to  the  basic  guarantee,  would  have  reduced  this 
figure  somewhat. 

llrnu~re  jg  no  consensus  on  what  Is  the  ideal  average  class  size.  As  a matter  of  practice,  however,  only  one  district  over 
30  students  in  state  has  a student-teacher  ratio  of  over  30.  Therefore,  30  seems  a reasonable  minimum  figure. 
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in  the  case  of  each  district  the  actual  average  salary  level  would  be  computed  and  the  difference  made  to 
the  guarantee  would  be  added  to  that  district’s  state  funding. 

Thus,  let  us  say  in  1969-70  a reasonable  minimum  salary  of  $6,500  would  have  been  selected. 
Multiplied  by  1.75  and  divided  by  30,  the  minimum  guarantee  would  have  been  $379,  and  then  each 
district  wouid  receive  extra  funds  to  the  degree  its  average  salary  level  was  above  the  minimum. 

Of  course,  the  problem  with  simply  guaranteeing  state  aid  to  meet  the  salary  levels  that  exist  on  the 
district  level  isthat  the  state  would  have  no  control  over  how  high  those  levels  might  go.  Consequently, 
the  Commission  considered  at  some  length  the  possibility  of  a state  salary  schedule;  i. e. , a uniform  pay 
scale  for  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

Since  the  salary  study  conducted  for  the  Commission  by  Battelle  showed  that  on  the  average,  recent 
increases  in  teachers’  salaries  are  not  out  of  line  with  increases  enjoyed  elsewhere  and  among  other 
professionals  in  this  area,  the  over-all  effect  of  negotiating  salaries  in  each  district  can  be  said  to  have 
worked  reasonably  well.  However,  the  present  system  does  not  force  the  legislature  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  extremely  important  cost  factor.  Consequently,  state  funding  of  actual  school  costs  has  lagged  and 
soaring  special  levies  have  resulted. 

In  the  view  of  the  Commission,  the  problem  of  excessive  special  levies  will  persist  until  the  state 
legislature  provides  both  the  money  to  pay  teachers’  salaries  and  a mechanism  for  keeping  salaries 
up  to  date. 

If  this  were  done,  some  districts  might  submit  levies  to  fund  particular  programs  or  to  Mlow 
lower-than-average  class  sizes,  but  the  defeat  of  such  levies  would  not  deprive  any  student  of  a basic 
education.”  Among  the  other  advantages  of  a state  salary  schedule  is  the  fact  that  the  local  school  boards 
would  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  salary  negotiations,  for  which  they  often  are  unprepared.  It  also  would 
eliminate  unjustified  salary  differences  between  large  and  small  districts,  thereby  placing  the  small  districts 
in  a more  competitive  position.  As  it  is,  salary  maximums  and  averages  both  tend  to  decrease  with 
decreasing  school  district  size. 

Although  it  seems  quite  evidently  desirable  to  give  the  state  control  over  salaries  and  thereby 
facilitate  full  state  assumption  of  the  costs  of  basic  education,  we  recognize  that  some  problems  might 
arise  with  as  a result  of  a state  salary  schedule.  The  budgeting  cost  would  be  very  high,  for  example,  if  the 
state  were  to  subsidize  districts  whose  current  salaries  might  be  higher  than  the  approved  schedule. 

The  Commission  believes  that  further  study  is  required  to  determine  such  questions  as: 


• What  salary  ranges  and  intermediate  steps  would  constitute  an  equitable  salary  schedule  at  this 
time,  and  how  much  would  such  a schedule  cost? 

• Should  districts  with  salaries  higher  than  the  state  schedule  be  subsidized  until  the  schedule 

catches  up  to  them?  , , 

• Should  there  be  a cost-of-living  adjustment  according  to  differences  in  local  economic 

conditions?  _ . , 

• Should  the  state  schedule  be  mandatory,  including  salary  maximums,  or  should  local  districts  be 

allowed  to  pay  higher  salaries  through  special  levy  funding? 

• What  would  be  the  impact  of  a salary  schedule  for  certificated  personnel  upon  other  stall 


salaries? 

What  would  comprise  the  new 
role  of  the  legislature? 


salary  negotiation  process,  and  particularly,  what  would  be  the 


Commission  Recommendations 


1.  The  concept  of  the  state  apportionment  formula  is  sound  and  should  be  retained. 


The  factors  in  the  formula  are  what  require  modification.  The  present  formula  offers  a means  of 
compensating  special  student  needs  as  a way  of  equalizing  educational  opportunity  and  of  adjusting  to  the 
“nancial  abilities  of  local  districts  to  support  their  programs.  The  flexibility  of  the  formula  allows  for 
| f^(  views  such  as  this  one  and  for  changes  in  weighting  that  reflect  changed  priorities. 
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2.  The  secondary  weighting  factor  should  be  eliminated. 

The  present  0.3  extra  weighting  has  the  effect  of  deemphasizing  elementary  education  vis  a vis 
secondary  school  education.  Yet  a growing  body  of  evidence  points  to  the  importance  of  the  early  years 

of  learning  in  shaping  ultimate  potentialities.  , 

Furthermore,  weighting  the  secondary  school  student  more  than  the  elementary  school  student 

stimulates  districts  to  set  their  funding  priorities  accordingly,  even  though  discretionary  use  of  these  funds 
is  intended.  In  our  examination  of  costs  in  the  state,  the  costs  of  secondary  programs  were  40  percent 
above  those  of  elementary  programs.  We  believe  this  trend  should  have  no  further  encouragement. 

In  our  studies,  we  also  found  that  secondary  teaching  costs  and  textbook  costs  were  20  percent 
greater  than  those  of  elementary  programs,  chiefly  because  of  higher  teacher  salaries.  However,  teacher 
salary  differentials  are  adjusted  elsewhere  by  the  modified  staff  characteristics. 

It  should  be  said  that  elimination  of  the  secondary  factor  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  an  increased 
state  guarantee.  Given  such  as  increase,  the  secondary  factor  elimination  would  have  little  net  effect  on 
most  districts,  since  the  proportion  of  secondary  to  elementary  students  is  fairly  constant  across  the  state. 
It  is  true  that  nonhigh  school  districts  would  benefit  more  than  others,  but  there  are  relatively  few  ot 
them  (77)  and  most  have  such  high  valuations  on  property  that  they  receive  nothing  from  the 

apportionment  formula  anyway.  . , , 

The  Commission  is  convinced  of  the  need  for  school  district  reorganization  and  recommends  a 
four-year  period  during  which  this  should  be  accomplished.12  At  the  minimum,  nonhigh  school  districts 
should  consolidate  with  high  school  districts.  Until  they  have  consolidated,  nonhigh  school  districts  should 
be  required  to  pay  the  fuU  pro  rata  student  cost  of  educating  their  children  m the  receiving  high  school 
district.  As  an  additional  incentive  to  consolidation,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be 
authorized  to  withhold  the  dollar  difference  between  what  the  nonhigh  districts  would  have  received  per 
elementary  student  under  the  old  formula’s  secondary  factor  and  what  they  would  get  under  the  new 

factor. 

3.  The  vocational  weighting  factor  should  remain  1.0.  This  is  the  maximum  funding 
level  for  vocational  programs,  however,  and  only  the  demonstrated  excess  costs  for 
vocational  education  should  be  funded. 

According  to  1968-69  reported  costs  and  student  hours  in  vocational  education,  the  weighting  factor 
should  have  been  only  0.29.  If  the  secondary  weighting  factor  were  to  remain  at  0.3,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  vocational  factor  at  all.  However,  the  Commission  questions  the  adequacy  of  the  data  on 
which  this  conclusion  was  reached.  (We  understand  that  better  data  are  becoming  available.)  Furthermore, 
we  feel  that  the  vocational  side  of  common  school  programs  needs  further  emphasis,  and  so  we 
recommend  the  continued  1 .0  weighting. 

However,  we  believe  a more  careful  accounting  of  true  costs  is  needed  in  the  vocational  area. 
Although  there  sterns  to  be  little  variation  among  different  sized  districts  as  to  percentages  of  students 
taking  vocational  training,  or  among  levels  of  expenditure  on  such  training,  there  are  substantial 
differences  among  individual  districts.  Also,  costs  among  the  vocational  courses  fluctuate  considerably. 
Some  which  utilize  large  class  sizes  (home  economics  or  typing,  for  instance)  cost  no  more  than  academic 
courses;  and,  it  turns  out,  such  relatively  inexpensive  courses  dominate  the  vocational  curriculum. 
Consequently,  the  state  should  require  ample  evidence  of  high  costs  in  vocational  programs  before  districts 
are  granted  extra  vocational  weighting  in  the  apportionment  formula. 

4.  Leeway  should  be  eliminated  and  the  state  should  subtract  100  percent,  rather 
than  85  percent,  of  local  funds  from  the  guarantee. 

At  85  percent,  this  factor  most  benefits  districts  with  high  assessed  valuation,  notably  a few  of  the 
larger  districts  and  most  of  the  very  small  districts.  However,  as  just  noted,  many  of  the  small  districts 
have  such  high  assessed  valuation  that  even  subtracting  only  85  percent  of  their  funds  does  not  help  them, 
since  they  are  not  eligible  for  state  aid  through  the  present  apportionment  formula  anyway. 

At  100  percent,  this  factor  would  affect  all  districts  equally.  One  effect  of  the  leeway  was  to  help 


O " See  technical  report  sections  dealing  with  effect  of  school  district  size  and  guidelines  for  school  district  reorganization. 
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those  districts  whose  assessments  were  set  below  the  state’s  assumed  level.  However,  if  +he  county  ratio  is 
eliminated,  the  need  for  leeway  will  disappear. 


5.  The  adjustment  of  actual  assessment  levels  to  an  assumed  50  percent  level  by  the 
use  of  the  county  ratio  should  be  eliminated. 

It  is  unfair  effectively  to  penalize  a school  district  for  a failing  of  the  county  assessor,  an  official  over 
whom  the  district  has  no  iegal  control.  If  the  legislature  wants  to  control  assessing  practices,  it  has  more 
direct  means  at  its  disposal.  Districts  could  lose  a substantial  amount  of  money  if  the  county  assessment 
level  is  decreased,  particularly  if  the  property  tax  base  increases  at  the  same  time. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  county  ratio,  districts  with  high  assessed  value  would  tend  to  benefit 
most,  but  the  concomitant  elimination  of  leeway  would  help  offset  this  advantage. 


6.  The  state-collected  two  mills  of  property  tax  should  be  eliminated.  To  compensate, 
local  millage  should  be  set  at  seven  mills  instead  of  six. 

In  the  past,  when  school  districts  collected  on  a 25  percent  base  and  the  state  collected  on  a 50 
percent  base,  the  two  mills  collected  by  the  state  doubled  the  amount  available  to  school  districts  (given 
the  artificially  low  /,ounty  assessment  rates,  the  state’s  revenue,  in  practice,  averaged  about  2.5  times  the 
amount  that  two  mills  would  have  raised  at  the  local  level).  In  1968-69,  the  state’s  two  mills  raised 

$26.2  million.  . , , 

However,  there  is  less  advantage  to  school  districts  in  collecting  the  two  mills  at  the  state  level  now 

that  the  local  assessment  level  has  been  doubled. 


7.  A state-wide  salary  schedule  should  be  considered,  but  further  study  is  required 
before  making  a final  decision. 

8.  Should  the  legislature  not  adopt  a state-wide  salary  schedule  immediately,  there  is 
compelling  need  for  revising  the  staff  characteristics  weighting  table  to  reflect  more 
adequately  actual  salary  conditions. 

Furthermore,  monies  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  salary  increase  purposes  should  be 
distributed  through  this  characteristics  table  rather  than  outside  the  formula. 


9.  In  addition  to  the  changes  proposed  above,  the  Commission  also  has  recommended 
a new  disadvantaged  factor,  the  same  vocational  factor,  new  criteria  for  reimbursing 
transportation  costs,  kindergarten,  exemplary  research  and  development  projects, 
expanded  gifted  child  education  programs,  and  funding  at  the  present  level  for 
handicapped  programs. 

These  recommendations  are  covered  in  Chapter  2. 

10.  In  the  case  of  any  substantial  change  in  the  formula,  actual  implementation 
should  be  delayed  one  year  from  adoption  to  permit  local  districts  time  to  plan 
adequately. 

How  much  will  the  new  state  program  recommended  by  the  Commission  cost? 

To  determine  the  over-all  effect  of  these  recommendations  both  on  the  state  and  on  local  school 
districts,  four  basic  alternatives  were  compared:  1)  how  districts  were  actually  funded  in  the  1968-69 

school  year  (the  year  for  which  complete  data  were  available);  2)  how  districts  would  have  been  funded 
assuming  a formula  based  on  Commission  recommendations  and  reimbursement  for  actual  teacher  salaries; 

3)  how  districts  would  have  been  funded  assuming  a formula  based  on  Commission  recommendations  and 
Q orporating  new  staff  weighting  factors  more  closely  approximating  actual  salaries;  and  4)  how  districts 
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would  have  been  funded  assuming  a formula  based  on  Commission  recommendations  and  a state-wide 

salary  schedule.  . . 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  a state-wide  salary  schedule  was  assumed  with  a 1969-70  minimum 
teacher  salary  of  $6,500.  Three  salary  schedule  ranges  were  considered:  1)  a maximum  salary  2.0  times 

the  minimum  (or  $13,000);  2)  a maximum  1.95  times  the  minimum;  and  3)  a maximum  1.90  times  the 
minimum.  Further,  it  was  assumed  that  school  districts  with  salary  schedules  higher  than  the  state 
schedule  would  be  subsidized  by  the  state  until  such  time  as  the  state  schedule  caught  up  to  them.  In 
other  words,  districts  would  be  reimbursed  based  upon  the  state  schedule  or  their  actual  salaries, 
whichever  was  greater. 

Table  1,  which  follows,  indicates  that  the  actual  1968-69  costs  were  $332.4  million.  Had  the  state 
utilized  the  Commission’s  recommendations,  including  a student-teacher  ratio  of  30  to  1 , and  employed 
actual  salaries  in  the  formula,  the  costs  would  have  been  $391.5  million.  Using  the  new  staff  weighting 
factors  as  proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  in  association  with  the  Commissions 
recommendations,  the  costs  would  have  been  $383.5  million.  The  various  salary  schedule  alternatives 
ranged  from  $401.3  million  to  $408.6  million. 


Table  1 

STATE  COSTS 


Formula  Based  on 


1968-69  Actual  Distribution 
Alternative  Methods 
Actual  Salaries 

New  Staff  Weighting  Factors 
Salary  Schedule  — 1.90  Range 

— 1 .95  Range 

— 2.0  Range 


State  Costs 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 

$332.4 

391.5 

383.5 
401.3 

404.6 

408.6 


Chapter  4 


ASSESSMENT  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 


The  Temporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commission  set  out  to  define  “basic  education”  and  then  to 
develop  a more  equitable  formula  for  funding  it  through  state  aid,  hoping  thereby  to  lessen  the  need  for 
special  levies.  Obviously,  additional  state  commitment  of  funds  is  also  needed. 

However,  as  a practical  matter,  most  observers  expect  special  levies  of  some  amount  to  be  with  us  for 
a long  while.  Greater  state  aid  and  an  improved  apportionment  formula  alone  will  not  get  them  a warmer 
reception  from  the  public,  because  the  people  and  their  representatives  are  becoming  increasingly 
sophisticated  about  education  and  are  demanding  more  and  more  of  it.  They  particularly  want  to  know 

that  every  dollar  of  tax  money  is  spent  wisely.  . 

In  the  short  run,  moreover,  an  economic  recession  and  something  approaching  a tax  revolt  make  it  all 
the  more  imperative  that  educators  be  extremely  well  prepared  to  defend  their  budgets.  If  they  are  not, 
they  may  face  the  fate  of  certain  communities  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  where  defeated  levies  have  led  to 
shortened  school  terms  and  staff  pay  c Jts. 

Unhappily,  no  state,  including  Washington,  is  able  to  give  the  public  adequate  information  necessary 
to  explain  fully  the  need  for  higher  levels  of  support  for  education.  The  data,  and  the  tools  to  get  them, 
are  not  available.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  too  few  sophisticated  measures  for  educators  to  use  in 
evaluating  the  schools’  performance  and  in  making  improvements,  and  there  are  too  few  ways  for  voters 
and  their  representatives  to  learn  about  either  the  performance  or  the  improvements. 

The  Commission  reached  this  conclusion  through  the  “Washington  State  Inventory  of  School  Quality 
Measures,”  a study  to  find  out  how  much  our  schools  know  about  themselves  and  their  products,  the 
students. 

The  inventory  “instrument”  (survey)  was  carefully  prepared  and  circulated  among  leading  educators. 
It  covered  four  major  areas:  finances  and  economics  (expenditures  and  revenue);  personnel;  program, 
curriculum,  and  process  (what  is  offered  and  how  many  students  use  it);  product,  special  recognition,  and 
behavior  (how  well  the  students  test,  achieve  distinctions,  and  discipline  themselves). 

Data  were  collected  from  72  percent  of  the  school  superintendents  in  the  state  (319),  27  percent  of 
the  school  directors,  44  percent  of  the  Washington  Education  Association  unit  presidents,  24  percent  of 
the  Washington  State  Federation  of  Teachers  unit  presidents,  and  45  percent  of  the  Parent  Teachers 
Association  presidents.  Students  themselves  would  have  been  contacted,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to 
gather  the  data  during  the  summer  vacation  period.  Relatively  little  response  came  from  those  school 
districts  with  fewer  than  200  pupils  (35  percent),  but  all  38  of  the  state’s  largest  districts  provided  data. 

From  the  study  it  was  found  that  a wide  variety  of  quality  measures  are  employed  in  the  state;  75 
percent  of  districts  use  at  least  the  following: 

1.  Number  of  course  offerings  in  total  curriculum. 

2.  Teacher-pupil  ratio. 

3.  Accreditation  of  secondary  schools. 

4.  Percentage  of  students  entering  college. 

5.  Availability  of  psychological  and  counseling  services. 

6.  Students’  scores  on  standardized  tests. 

7.  Number  of  college  preparatory  offerings. 

8.  Students’  grades  and  grade  point  averages. 

9.  Availability  of  special  education  programs. 

1 0.  Per-pupil  expenditure. 

1 1 . Annual  expenditures  for  instructional  supplies. 


EkLC 


Information  from  such  a list  of  quality  measures  may  give  the  educator  or  the  layman  a superficial 
idea  of  how  well  the  school  is  doing,  but  that  is  all.  Very  few  school  districts  currently  gather  information 
on  other  relevant  matters  that  bear  on  quality. 

Perhaps  equally  significant,  the  Commission’s  inventory  found  that  most  districts  fail  to  disseminate 
at  data  they  do  obtain.  Teachers  do  not  see  them,  parents  and  lay  education  groups  do  not  see  them, 
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the  media  do  not  see  them.  Lack  of  staff  to  prepare  such  material  for  public  consumption  is  one  of  several 
reasons  given  for  this  situation.  However,  it  is  the  Commission  s view  that  public  understanding  of  the 
schools  and  public  confidence  in  the  validity  of  schools’  claims  on  the  public  purse  will  not  be  improved 
until  more  and  better  measures  of  school  performance  are  used  and  until  the  results  of  the  measurements 
are  made  widely  and  easily  available. 

The  Commission  examined  the  record  of  two  states,  California  and  Florida,  which  have  pioneered  in 
education  assessment  and  accountability.  Their  successes  and  failures  should  be  instructive  to  Washington 
if  it  decides  to  develop  a new  evaluation  mechanism  of  its  own. 

California  is  a particularly  interesting  subject  for  comparative  study.  The  most  populous  state,  it  also 
has  one  of  the  best  reputations  among  states  for  willingness  to  experiment  and  innovate  in  education. 
Backing  this  reputation  is  a “frontier  attitude,”  extensive  public  concern,  a traditionally  supportive 
political  climate,  and  consequently,  one  of  the  nation’s  highest  levels  of  financial  support.  Many  of  the 
educational  processes  in  the  state  are  highly  sophisticated  and  represent  advanced  management  techniques. 
However,  our  study  showed  that  confusion  of  objectives  and  a tendency  to  duplicate  programs  are  also 
characteristic  of  the  state. 

Among  the  California  organizations  with  capability  in  education  assessment  and  accountability  is  the 
California  Education  Information  System  (CEIS),  which  provides  computer  services  through  12  regional 
centers  to  approximately  40  percent  of  California  state  education  agencies.  The  system  maintains  and 
coordinates  a large  number  of  bookkeeping  functions  among  school  districts  and  shares  a good  deal  of  the 
data  with  Sacramento. 

Directly  serving  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  the  California  Education  Information 
Management  System  (CEIMS),  which  is  designed  to  gather  and  report  raw  data  on  such  matters  as  school 
personnel  credentials,  apportionment,  and  state  testing.  Essentially  it  is  an  education  data  bank  for  the 
state  legislature,  the  governor,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  other  officials  and  agencies. 
Recommendations  to  expand  the  service  areas  are  now  under  review. 

The  State  of  California  also  has  a state-wide  student  testing  program  which  operates  under  legislative 
mandate  to  obtain  and  publish  in  “readable  form”  data  regarding  intelligence  and  achievement  test  scores 
for  all  sixth-  and  twelfth-grade  students  in  public  schools.  Results  are  published  in  “rank  order  form,” 
along  with  community  and  school  district  characteristics,  and  indicate  how  well  a particular  district  is 
faring  compared  with  the  other  districts  in  the  state.  Reading  tests  are  also  given  regularly  in  the 
elementary  schools  state-wide. 

Florida  has  approached  the  assessment  and  accountability  challenge  directly  with  a 1968  study  of 
major  educational  needs.  This  was  the  first  step  in  establishing  state-wide  assessment  criteria  and  an 
ongoing  Educational  Research  and  Development  Program.  The  example  set  by  the  latter  will  be  of  value  to 
the  Washington  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  concerned  legislators,  school  directors,  and 
interested  laymen  in  our  state  as  they  determine  just  what  results  education  should  be  expected  to 
produce.  In  Florida,  the  research  and  development  progiam  also  is  looked  to  by  state  officials  and 
outsiders  alike  as  a force  for  stimulating  innovation  in  such  matters  as  cost  accounting  and  teaching 
techniques. 

Florida,  like  California,  has  a state-wide  testing  program,  in  this  case,  covering  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
grades.  However,  since  the  testing  program  was  developed  in  the  1 930’s,  it  needs  substantial  revision  and 
reform  to  make  it  a more  contemporary  guide  to  funding  allocation  priorities.  Under  consideration  is  the 
possibility  of  closer  state  ties  to  the  new  National  Assessment  program  conducted  by  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  states;  both  Florida  and  Washington  State  contribute  data  to  this  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  sample  data  currently  being  gathered  by  National  Assessment  is  broken  down  in 
regional,  rather  than  state,  statistics,  thereby  diminishing  its  usefulness  to  state  governments. 


Commission  Recommendations 

1.  A state-wide  program  assessment  system  should  be  designed,  field  tested  and 
implemented.  Authorization  should  include  at  least  one  planning  year  and  provide  for 
wide  consultation  with  all  groups  concerned  with  public  education. 

An  office  should  be  created  to  plan  and  later  operate  the  assessment  program  and  the  budgeting 
I s^ou^  accompany  it  (See  Chapter  5).  The  office  would  report  to  the  legislature. 


School  districts  should  participate  in  the  development  of  the  state-level  objectives.  Moreover,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  add  their  own  educational  objectives  to  the  state  s,  and  to  measure  them  in  order 
that  a diversity  of  educational  aims  in  the  state  can  be  expressed. 

2 The  state-wide  assessment  program  should  not  rely  on  only  one  or  two 
measurements  (as  does  New  York  State  with  its  Regents  Examinations),  but  should 
be  “professionally  responsible”  in  recognizing  that  the  success  of  a district  is 
measured  in  a number  of  separate,  though  interrelated  parts. 

Under  a comprehensive  assessment,  objective  tests  would  be  just  one  of  a number  of  measurements 
which  together  would  describe  a district’s  performance.  One  would  expect  almost  any  district  to  “score 
high  on  some  parts  of  the  assessment  and  low  on  others. 

3.  The  state-wide  assessment  should  include  in  its  examination  the  performance  of 
special  state  programs  such  as  vocational-technical  education,  handicapped,  gifted, 
and  disadvantaged. 

Such  an  assessment  would  set  useful  guidelines  for  later  assessments  of  other  programs  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

4.  Teachers,  administrators  and  school  board  members  should  be  involved  in  in-service 
training  programs  and  district  workshops  which  demonstrate  the  effective  utilization 
of  assessment  findings. 

5.  Assessment  findings  should  be  widely  disseminated  to  the  general  public  with 
professional  interpretation  of  the  results  by  teachers,  school  executives,  and  school 
board  members. 

6.  Those  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing  the  state-wide  assessment 
program  should  report  directly  to  the  legislature  and  its  committees  charged  with 
review  of  common  school  policies. 

The  program  itself  should  be  designed  in  such  a way  as  to  immunize  it  from  partisan  politics. 

7.  The  assessment  program’s  operating  agency  should  issue  regular— annual  or 
biennial— reports  on  the  system’s  progress. 

8.  Materials  used  in  the  state-wide  assessment  program,  including  expenses  such  as 
computer  time,  should  be  funded  by  the  legislature. 


Chapter  5 


BETTER  MONEY  MANAGEMENT:  PLANNED  PROGRAM  BUDGETING  SYSTEM 


Computereze  is  a worsening  affliction  of  modern  rhetoric.  The  new  gobbledygook  obviously  has 
caught  the  fancy  of  academicians  and  bureaucrats  alike  since  it  enables  a man  with  a simple  thought  to 
express  it  in  a complicated  manner  whose  incomprehensibility  the  unwary  may  mistake  for  profundity  It 
they  ever  had  any  meaning,  words  like  “input”  and  “output”  are  fast  losing  it  as  they  are  corrupted  for 
pseudosophisticated  conversations  on  everything  from  international  politics  to  baby-raising.  There  is  even 
something  called  a “throughput,”  and  it  apparently  is  not  a golfing  expression.™ 

All  of  which  is  a shame  because,  as  the  Commission  found,  the  discipline  of  systems  analysis  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  the  world  of  schools.  Particularly  as  regards  budgeting  practices,  such  analysis  can  give 
true  depth  to  the  concept  of  assessment  and  accountability.  It  is  helpful  to  the  layman,  however,  if  some 
technical  terms  are  translated.  Roughly  speaking,  in  our  study  of  Management  Concepts  Relating  to  the 
State  of  Washington  Educational  System  (see  technical  report  for  the  full  document),  an  objective  is  a 
measurable  goal  in  education;  an  “input”  is  a resource,  such  as  time  or  money  or  personnel,  employed  to 
reach  an  objective;  an  “output”  is  a result  achieved;  an  “alternative”  is  a means  of  reaching  an  objective;  a 
“process”  is  the  operation  that  converts  resources  into  results;  and  a “program”  is  a collection  of  activities 

which  have  common  objectives.14  . . 

In  the  current  budgeting  system  used  in  most  districts— the  “object-function  system  —emphasis  is 
placed  on  explaining  the  functional  usage  of  resources.  For  example,  categories  of  expenditures  are 
specified,  types  of  facilities  are  specified,  and  instructional  materials  (textbooks)  are  specified.  But  there  is 
little  attempt  to  discover  how  the  resources  are  used  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  break  out  certain 
programs  or  “subprograms”  (e.g.,  grade- 12  English)  and  see  whether  they  are  inadequately,  adequately,  or 
excessively  funded.  The  emphasis  on  “object”  (e.g.,  money  for  maintenance  or  administration)  instead  of 
programs  inhibits  sensible  planning.  The  temptation  in  the  annuru  budgetary  process  is  simply  to  make  an 
automatic  increment  in  each  object  for  the  coming  year,  instead  of  considering  the  utility  of  the  programs. 
Yet  a school  exists  to  bring  programs-mathematics,  science,  language  arts,  etc.-to  the  students,  not  to 
bring  them  personnel,  maintenance,  and  administration.  Under  the  present  system,  it  is  hard  to  evaluate 
performance,  hard  to  set  priorities,  and  hard  to  select  least-cost  alternatives. 

Hence,  a system  of  budgeting  is  needed  that  will  gradually  move  from  management  of  resources  (with 
relationships  to  results  only  inferred),  to  a system  which  stresses  the  utilization  of  resources  strictly  in 
terms  of  their  contributions  to  attainment  of  desired  results.  The  needed  system,  our  research  and 
interviews  persuade  us,  is  a “Planned  Program  Budgeting  System  (PPBS). 

The  case  of  PPBS  rests  partially  on  several  assumptions  of  the  Commission.  One  is  that  the  state  has 
limited  funds  available  for  the  educational  system  and  must  be  able  to  set  priorities;  another  is  that  the 
purpose  of  common  school  education  is  to  induce  learning  in  young  people,  and  that  learning  is  a product 
much  of  which  can  be  measured.  We  also  have  assumed  that  by  analyzing  the  various  activities  that  go  into 
meeting  the  objectives  of  education-by  costing  them  for  effectiveness  and  by  considering  alternative  ways 
of  achieving  the  same  or  better  results-the  budgeting  decisions  can  be  sharpened  greatly. 

The  PPBS  is  a fairly  intricate  operation,  but  it  may  be  usefully  explained  further  by  a simple 
example.  Imagine  that  you  have  $1,000  to  accomplish  several  household  chores;  these  include  retiling  the 
bathroom,  constructing  bookshelves  for  the  den,  reshingling  the  roof,  and  repairing  the  front  steps.  Let  us 
suppose  also  that  you  are  all  thumbs  and  must  solicit  estimates  from  contractors.  When  the  estimates 
come  in,  you  select  the  lowest,  which  is  in  tabular  form  on  following  page. 

Following  a lengthy  discussion  with  the  contractor,  who  will  not  negotiate  costs  and  who  has 
informed  you  that  any  alteration  in  costs  would  result  in  an  inferior  product,  you  become  aware  that  your 
$1,000  is  simply  insufficient  to  accomplish  all  you  planned.  Consequently,  you  must  set  some  priorities. 
You  decide  that  the  roof  comes  first  as  it  is  leaking  and  cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer.  The  steps  come 
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A “throughput,”  according  f'  Webster’s  Third  International  Dictionary,  is  “an  amount  of  raw 

processing  or  final  finishing  operations  in  a specific  time  (as  ‘in  its  initial  daily  throughput  oi  110,000  barrels  Lamp). 
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O1  ^ Congressional  testimony  of  John  Shannon,  Assistant  Director,  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 

ERIC  October  1970. 


PROGRAM-PRODUCTS 


Retile 

Bathroom 


Item  Wages 

$ 50 

Equipment  Rental 

5 

Equipment  Upkeep 

0 

Materials 

100 

Total 

$155 

Bookshelves 

Reshingle 

Roof 

Repair 

Steps 

Total 

$ 50 

$300 

$50 

$ 450 

10 

50 

10 

75 

5 

10 

5 

20 

60 

400 

20 

580 

$125 

$760 

$85 

$1,125 

next  as  they  are  hazardous.  The  family  badly  needs  somewhere  to  place  their  magazines  and  books,  so 
bookshelves  come  next.  The  bathroom  is  last;  and  it  turns  out  that  while  the  re  tiling  is  a desirable 
improvement,  it  lacks  the  urgency  of  the  other  claims  on  your  money,  so  you  postpone  the  bathroom 
project,  happily  pocketing  $30  ($1,000  - $970  equals  $30). 

The  homely  illustration  above  points  up  important  characteristics  of  the  PPB  System.  The  buyer  had 
to  recognize  that  he  had  limited  resources  ($1,000)  and  that  he  had  identifiable  results  or  outputs  to 
achieve.  He  had  alternatives  (the  contractors’  bids)  from  which  to  choose.  He  set  priorities  and  he 
allocated  only  enough  resources  to  do  what  was  in  his  means  (he  actually  pocketed  $30).  The  contractor 
also  exhibited  PPBS  characteristics,  as  he  allocated  resources  or  rnputs  by  program  (e.g. , ‘‘Retile 
Bathroom”);  and  he  refused  to  negotiate  for  resources  as  his  experience  told  him  that  trimming  the 

resources  further  would  result  in  an  inferior  product. 

An  “object-function”  approach  to  the  same  problem  might  have  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  cut  back  a 
bit,  say,  on  equipment  rental  and  a bit  on  materials,  and  might  have  resulted  in  doing  all  the  jobs  badly. 

A Planned  Program  Budgeting  System  of  course  can  vary  somewhat  4n  format  according  to  the 
people  developing  it  and  the  field  in  which  it  is  used.  The  Commission  is  proposing  for  Washington  an 
Educational  Management  Information  System  (EMIS)  which  we  feel  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  our  state’s  common  schools. 

This  sytem  should  mesh  well  with  the  rest  of  the  state’s  assessment  and  accountability  program 
proposed  in  Chapter  4.  It  will  provide  a uniform  and  understandable  budgeting  process  for  aU  levels  of 
school  authority-from  the  individual  school  to  the  district  to  the  intermediate  district  to  the  state. 
Information  on  finances  for  decision  makers,  also  at  all  levels,  will  be  more  easily  available-and  available 
faster-than  it  is  today.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  possible  to  project  into  future  years  the  implications  of 
present  policies.  Cost-effectiveness  data  will  help  educators  to  discover  which  programs  are  working  well 
and  which  are  working  poorly,  and  the  system  will  lay  out  clearly  the  alternatives  for  improvement.  All 
decision  makers  will  be  able  to  establish  priorities  for  allocation  of  scarce  resources.  They  will  be  able  to 


Under  a PPBS  for  the  common  schools,  legislators  and  other  officials  will  be  better  prepared  to  ask 
tough  questions  of  those  expending  the  state’s  funds  at  the  local  level.  Educators,  for  their  part,  will  be 
better  armed  for  defending  policies  and  priorities  they  consider  important. 

It  is  not  essential  that  all  of  this  new  system  be  constructed  at  once,  but  a start  can  and  should  be 
made  now.  Present  reporting  and  collection  of  data  on  financial,  pupil,  teacher,  and  other  assessment 
situations  provide  only  minimal  resources  for  a management  system.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  s 
collection  of  data  for  this  report  required  extensive  efforts  to  arrange,  classify,  and  express  before 
something  meaningful  could  be  presented.  The  lack  of  data  in  some  districts  and  the  variance  of  data 
among  districts  point  to  a need  for  both  an  expansion  of  data  collections  in  the  state  and  greater 
standardization  of  what  is  collected.  With  over  300  districts  within  our  boundaries,  only  the  state 
government  itself  can  hope  to  establish  a better  reporting  operation. 

Meanwhile,  since  some  districts  are  already  proceeding  with  local  implementation  of  PPB  systems, 
state  guidelines  for  budgeting  become  necessary  too.  At  least  four  districts  have  developed  versions  of  the 
omplete  PPB  System.  General  use  of  computer  technology,  which  is  part  of  the  PPBS  process  in  most 
"ases  is  also  spreading.  Eight  local  education  agencies  and  one  intermediate  district  have  substantial 
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computer  capacity  now  and  are  spending  $2  million  on  it  annually.  There  is  some  wasteful  duplication. 
More  serious,  variances  in  the  structures  of  the  PPBS  and  the  computer  systems  will  hamper  the  eventual 
establishment  of  a state  PPBS.  A uniform  approach  should  be  established  now. 

Still,  the  state  system  recommended  by  the  Commission  should  also  be  flexible  enough  to  allow 
considerable  local  utility.  The  eventual  state-level  system  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  local  district  management,  and  the  legislature,  while  the  local  educational  agency 
system  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  boards  of  directors  and  other  local  citizens.  In  some  regards  the 
Educational  Management  System  should  provide  centralization,  in  others,  decentralization. 

Given  the  support  of  the  legislature,  the  state-level  operation  of  the  Educational  Management  System 
should  not  be  difficult  to  establish;  nor  should  it  be  difficult  to  institute  the  reporting  function  of  the 
EMIS  on  the  local  level-bringing  local  data  to  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  reporting  is  only  one  segment 
of  a total  management  system  for  the  schools.  If  the  full  system  is  to  be  implemented  successfully 
throughout  most  of  the  districts  in  the  state,  it  must  win  the  voluntary  commitment  of  local  district 
leaders.  A mechanism  to  involve  the  local  districts  in  the  preparation  of  the  centralized  state  plan, 
therefore,  is  highly  desirable. 


Commission  Recommendations 

1 . The  State  of  Washington  should  install  a centralized  Educational  System  at  the  state 
level.  This  office  would  manage  both  a PPB  System  and  the  state’s  Educational 
Management  Information  System. 

2.  The  State  should  take  leadership,  with  local  involvement,  in  establishing  a 
decentralized  Educational  Management  System  (PPBS)  in  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  Washington. 

The  democratic  process  through  which  the  state  obtains  the  support  of  local  districts  for  the 
decentralized  PPBS  should  utilize  advisory  committees,  the  examples  of  model  districts,  and  in-service 
training  programs  to  explain  the  system.  Not  all  local  version  of  the  system  will  be  identical,  but  all 
districts  should  participate  in  the  data  gathering  activities.  A state-level  staff  should  guide  the 
decentralized  system,  but  again,  with  support  and  advice  from  the  local  districts. 

3.  The  organization  in  charge  of  operating  the  state  PPBS  and  the  local  PPBS  should  be 
called  the  Office  for  Educational  Management  Systems  and  should  be  fully 
responsible  for  planning  and  implementation  of  the  system. 


Only  one  organization,  we  believe,  should  be  in  charge  of  educational  PPB  systems  at  the  state  level. 
Good  cases  can  be  made  for  location  of  this  office  in  the  present  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  or  in  the  executive  department’s  Office  of  Program  Planning  and  Fiscal  Management, 
or  for  creating  a special  Commission  of  the  legislature;  or  for  creating  a separate  agency  which  w^uld 
operate  independently,  but  be  responsible  to  both  the  SPI  and  the  legislature.  A choice  among  these 
options,  which  are  detailed  in  the  technical  report,  should  be  studied  and  decided  by  the  legislature. 


4.  The  Office  of  Educational  Management  Systems  should  be  staffed  by  full-time 
personnel,  headed  by  a director,  with  assistant  directors  for  objectives,  program 
structures,  data  information,  evaluation,  and  system  syntheses. 

5.  it  is  important  to  the  objectives  of  assessment,  accountability,  and  planning  that 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  itself  operate  under  a 
Planned  Program  Budgeting  System. 

6.  A state-wide  in-service  training  program  should  be  conducted  for  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  personnel  and  administrators  of  local 
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educational  agencies,  as  well  as  for  many  concerned  private  citizens’  groups  to 
instruct  them  in  the  management  principles  of  PPBS. 

This  program  may  prove  expensive,  although  we  have  not  costed  it  out,  since  a number  of  new 
personnel  may  be  required  to  develop  and  operate  it.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run  it  behooves  the  state  to 
have  the  system  well  understood  and  accepted  by  all  affected  parties. 


7.  The  State  should  establish  a state-wide  computer  network,  composed  of  satellite 
systems  whose  facilities  can  be  shared  by  local  districts  and  will  be  capable  of  basic 
application  processing,  preparing  reports  to  the  local  agencies  themselves,  and 
consolidating  data  for  assessment  and  accountability  analysis  at  the  state  level. 


A great  deal  of  expense  in  this  program  can  be  avoided  by  stressing  time  sharing  of  equipment 
capacity,  and  shared  applications  for  such  universal  and  largely  similar  school  activities  as  grade  reporting, 
student  scheduling,  and  payroll  (applications  could  be  prepared  by  the  state);  and  by  stressing  that 
decisions  on  new  applications  should  be  decided  at  the  school  management  level  and  not  solely  by  the 
personnel  operating  the  computers. 

8.  The  Education  Management  System  should  operate  on  the  principle  of 
“management  by  exception.” 


With  the  tremendous  capacities  of  computers  to  turn  out  copious  quantities  of  data,  decision  makers 
could  be  overwhelmed  with  information  whose  main  thrust  was  to  show  that  all  is  going  well.  This  would 
waste  time  and  money.  We  believe  the  system  should  be  so  devised  that  the  only  information  reaching  the 
decision  maker  is  that  which  shows  an  unusual  situation,  either  bad  or  good.  If  bad,  alternatives  can  be 
studied  for  improvement.  If  good,  decision  makers  will  be  able  to  profit  from  the  example. 


9.  The  State  should  be  prepared  to  provide  state  and  local  data  for  the  Federal 
Government’s  own  assessment  system,  the  Management  Appraisal  System  (MAS— also 
known  as  the  Belmont  system). 


It  also  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  state  to  model  its  system  closely  after  that  of  the  Federal 
system,  again  for  the  purposes  of  uniformity  and  also  in  hopes  that  learning  the  lessons  of  the  Federal 
system  may  save  money  on  the  state  level. 


10.  Of  immediate  top  priority,  the  state  should  establish  a task  force  to  begin 
planning  the  Educational  Management  System  and  to  inaugurate  an  interim  program 
for  standardizing  state  and  local  data  gathering  and  computer  utilization.  A program 

to  explain  PPBS  to  all  affected  state  and  local 


SiarL 


should  also  be  made  at  once 


officials. 


To  implement  a full  PPBS  probably  would  take  7-10  years  and  considerable  cost.  We  recommend 
that  first  steps  toward  the  full  system  be  taken  within  the  next  biennium.  These  would  include 
development  of  a state-wide  in-service  training  program  on  performance  objectives,  and  development  of  a 
state-wide  program  budgeting  reporting  system  in  order  to  avoid  proliferation  of  local  system  variations. 
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Chapter  6 


LOOKING  FORWARD 


It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  times  that  each  level  of  government,  frustrated  within  its  own 
constraints,  would  like  to  fob  off  on  some  other  level  of  government  every  troublesome  responsibility. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  responsibility  for  education.  The  local  school  districts  complain  about  the 
lack  of  state  and  Federal  support;  the  Federal  Government  rebukes  the  states  for  failing  to  do  more;  and 
the  states  growl  back  at  the  Federal  Government,  and  declare,  in  effect,  that  until  Washington,  D.C. 
produces  the  needed  money,  the  local  districts  will  have  to  bear  the  growing  costs. 

In  the  case  of  education,  the  buck  should  indeed  stop  at  the  state  level.  As  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  said,  “The  states  should  be  the  senior  partner  when  it 
comes  to  financing  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.”  The  ACIR’s  1969  report.  State  Aid  to 
Local  Government,  urged  the  states  to  “relieve  the  local  school  districts  of  virtually  all  of  the 
responsibility  for  financing  education.” 

The  legal  case  for  state  government’s  responsibility  is  even  stronger  in  Washington  than  in  other 
states,  for  the  historical  reasons  that  were  mentioned  early  in  this  summary  report.  Moreover,  there  are 
sound  and,  we  belive,  persuasive  arguments  beyond  the  legal  case  for  a greater  state  assumption  of 
education  financing. 

First,  state  aid  in  limited  form  does  not  really  provide  true  equalization  of  education  opportunity. 
Categorical  criteria  in  an  apportionment  formula,  however  well  considered,  cannot  accommodate  the 
diversity  of  economic,  logistical  political  conditions  in  the  individual  districts.  Says  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  “Only  two  ways  remain  for  states  to  come  to  grips  with 
local  educational  fiscal  disparities.  They  can  either  consolidate  local  districts  or  attempt  to  neutralize  local 
fiscal  variations  by  progressively  increasing  state  aid  to  all  local  districts  in  the  state.”  We  expect  that 
Washington  State  will  have  to  do  both. 

State  take-over  of  educational  funding  also  would  ease  the  introduction  of  quality  measurement 
mechanisms  such  as  the  assessment  and  accountability  program  this  Commission  has  recommended.  The 
localities,  for  the  most  part,  simply  lack  the  resources  to  do  this  job  on  their  own.  Furthermore,  as  long  as 
the  emphasis  in  government  is  on  determining  whether  districts  have  parity  in  state  financial  aid,  there 
probably  will  be  substantially  less  emphasis  on  achieving  parity  in  student  achievement. ' 

Another  purpose  served  by  increased  state  assumption  of  financial  responsibility  would  be  the 
diminution  of  the  fiscal  logic  that  presently  underlies  many  of  our  zoning  practices  at  the  local  level. 
Particularly  in  suburban  jurisdictions,  the  requirement  of  large  residential  lot  sizes  is  a fine  way  of  holding 
down  school  costs,  and  hence  property  taxes.  However,  it  also  often  is  disruptive  of  sensible  metropolitan 
growth  planning. 

Another  reason  for  fuller  state  responsibility  for  education  relates  to  inequities  in  the  property  tax. 
The  recently  defeated  income  tax  amendment  probably  would  have  helped  the  schools  considerably. 
However,  one  still  can  argue  that  relief  of  the  household  property  taxpayer  is  of  great  importance  and  that 
state  aid,  gathered  from  other  revenue  sources,  would  advance  that  objective. 

Finally,  greater  state  assumption  of  educational  financing  is  the  only  alternative  to  special  levies,  and 
special  levies  for  maintenance  and  operation,  when  they  are  a routinely  required  aspect  of  education 
finance,  constitute  a major  abuse  of  democracy.  Educational  accountability  simply  cannot  be  achieved 
through  a popular  vote,  because  an  understanding  of  the  relevant  issues  is  achieved  by  few  voters,  while 
wholly  extraneous  issues  can  become  crucial.  Since  a sizable  fraction  of  the  voters  probably  can  be  relied 
upon  to  vote  against  any  spending  measure  on  the  ballot,  however  well  justified,  and  since  a 60  percent 
approval  level  is  required  for  passage,  a small  number  of  voters  can  make  a great  difference  in  the  ability  of 
a school  system  to  function.  This  puts  undue  influence  over  education  into  a few  hands. 

One  needs  little  imagination  to  know  what  would  happen  if  the  other  operational  budgets  of 
government  were  to  be  submitted  annually  for  approval  at  the  polls:  representative  government  would 
collapse.  That  education  has  survived  as  well  as  it  has  so  far  is  testimony  not  to  the  worth  of  the  special 
levy  as  an  instrument  for  budgeting,  but  only  to  the  generally  high  regard  people  have  for  the  institution 
of  the  public  schools. 

Some  may  say  that  full  state  assumption  of  education  finance  will  result  in  atrophied  local 
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responsibility  for  programming.  This  need  not  occur  if  the  state  itself  will  reemphasize  the  rights  of  the 
local  districts  to  administer  the  money  the  state  provides.  In  fact,  one  might  expect  that  as  local 
administrators  are  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  “sell”  millage  each  year,  they  will  have  expanded  time  and 
energy  to  devote  to  improvement  of  the  educational  product.  Moreover,  even  if  the  state  eventually  does 
accept  in  practice  its  full  responsibility  for  school  finance,  localities  will  continue  to  need  special  levies  for 
capital  purposes  and  occasionally  for  a small  portion  of  operational  expenses. 

We  recognize  that  a larger  scale  of  state  support  for  the  common  schools  will  not  occur  overnight, 
especially  in  the  present  economic  climate.  Nonetheless,  we  propose  it  as  a refreshed  commitment  for  the 
state  at  this  time.  Unfortunately,  the  current  trend  is  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction— toward  a decrease  in 


state  aid. 

We  also  have  recommended  a revised  description  of  the  “basic  education”  which  the  state  should 
back  in  these  days.  We  have  offered  too,  a revised  formula  to  reflect  the  basic  education  description  and, 
hopefully,  to  ameliorate  the  miasma  of  special  levies.  Finally,  we  have  underscored  the  value  of  better 
quality  measurement  in  our  common  schools  and  have  recommended  a state  program  of  assessment  and 
accountability,  including  a new  method  of  budgeting.  It  is  imperative  that  all  of  us,  whether  in  or  out  of 
government,  get  better  information  on  how  our  money  is  spent  in  education. 

The  Commission  studies,  of  course,  have  not  answered  all  the  problems  posed  by  school  finance,  nor 
have  they  fully  investigated  all  the  opportunities  in  this  field. 

We  also  have  left  to  another  study,  hopefully  one  conducted  by  the  legislature  itself,  the  difficult 
problem  of  determining  what  agency  should  organize  and  administer  the  assessment  and  accountability 
programs  we  have  urged. 

Similarly,  while  we  have  prepared  papers  (see  the  technical  report)  on  the  state  programs  for  the 
gifted,  and  for  Indians  and  migrants,  we  believe  the  legislature  would  do  well  to  expand  the  research  going 
into  these  fields. 

Two  programs  which  interested  the  Commission  but  which  did  not  fall  directly  within  our  purview 
also  deserve  the  detailed  consideration  of  state  officials  and  the  concerned  public.  One  is  performance 
contracting,  a program  in  which  business  firms  are  hired  to  teach  children,  and  are  paid  according  to  their 
success.  Here,  at  least  in  theory,  is  a system  of  direct  accountability.  Programs  are  monitored  not  only  in 
fiscal  terms,  but  in  terms  of  student  achievement.  Both  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  been  funding  experiments  with  the  concept,  and  a number  of  schools  in  the 
nation,  including  some  in  Washington  State,  have  projects  now  operative. 

The  purported  advantages  of  performance  contracting  include  the  incentives  they  provide  for 
efficiency  in  the  classroom;  the  use  of  advanced  programming  of  material  in  such  courses  as  mathematics 
and  reading;  and  the  initial  and  continuing  management  planning  to  get  results.  For  the  school  systems, 
however,  perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument  is  that  failure  of  the  contracting  company  to  get  the 
promised  results  leads  to  reduced  payment  for  the  work. 

Performance  contracting  has  a number  of  strong  critics,  and  among  other  things,  they  accuse  it  of 
introducing  the  “hucksterism”  of  business  into  the  profession  of  teaching;  of  threatening  to  dehumanize 
the  classroom;  of  promoting  “teaching  to  the  (standardized)  test”;  of  sowing  distrust  among  teachers;  and 


of  subverting  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

The  debate  on  both  sides  is  extensive  and  this  Commission  did  not  come  to  a decision  on  the 
long-term  desirability  of  this  proposed  educational  technique.  We  did  prepare  a paper  on  the  matter  (see 
technical  report)  and  we  do  urge  continued  research  and  development. 

Another  controversial  educational  proposal  which  we  believe  deserves  further  research  and 
development  is  voucher  education.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  using  a model  prepared  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  about  to  sponsor  one  or  more 
demonstration  projects  in  the  nation  to  decide  the  worth  of  an  educational  system  in  which  parents  may 
use  government  money  to  send  their  child  to  any  public,  private,  or  parochial  school.  Seattle,  Washington 
is  one  of  the  cities  considering  and  being  considered  for  a demonstration  project. 

Under  the  project,  a demonstration  area  containing  10,000-15,000  students  within  a school  district 
would  be  designated  for  a field  test  lasting  from  six  to  eight  years.  Each  child  in  the  area  would  receive  a 
voucher  worth  the  money  expended  per  pupil  in  the  public  schools  today.  The  parents  of  the  child  could 
then  “purchase”  education  at  any  participating  school  which  could  meet  certain  standards.  Such  schools 
would  have  to  show  that  admissions  policies  were  nondiscriminatory,  that  voucher  money  was  not  used  to 
teach  religion,  that  no  extra  payment  from  the  parents  would  be  asked  or  accpeted,  and  that  adequate 
information  would  be  made  available  to  the  parents  regarding  the  school’s  policies,  the  student-teacher 
.^  financial  position,  and  other  pertinent  facts. 
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OEO  hopes  the  demonstration  projects  will  show  that  a voucher  system  produces  greater  diversity  of 
educational  offerings  and  the  chance  for  parents  to  select  an  education  more  closely  tailored  to  their 
child’s  needs  and  interests.  Also,  greater  freedom  to  experiment  with  new  programs,  it  is  said,  would  be 
possible  under  a voucher  system.  Moreover,  disadvantaged  children,  whose  vouchers  would  be 
supplemented  by  added  OEO  funds,  would  get  extra  attention  in  both  public  and  private  schools.  Finally , 
it  is  hoped  that  parents  would  be  enthusiastic  about  the  freedom  of  such  a system  and  that  fresh  support 
for  education  generally  would  develop  in  the  community. 

Clearly,  if  a voucher  system  is  widely  implemented  the  nature  of  the  “public”  system  would  change. 
In  a sense,  former  “public”  schools  would  become  more  private  in  the  sense  of  catering  to  ^a  special 
constituency.  Decisions  relating  to  curriculum,  in  particular,  would  be  decentralized.  Former  “private” 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  would  become  more  public,  not  only  in  terms  of  financial  support,  but  in 
accountability. 

However,  some  critics  charge  that  public  education  not  only  would  change,  but  with  competition 
from  private  schools,  would  be  destroyed.  Further,  they  say  that  despite  the  proclaimed 
nondiscriminatory  admissions  policies,  the  voucher  system  would  lead  to  a kind  of  voluntary  segregation. 
(OEO,  however,  has  said  it  will  cancel  the  projects  if  that  happens.)  Many  teachers  fear  that  negotiations 
for  salaries  would  be  undermined  by  greater  decentralization  of  power  within  districts.  Some  other  people 
are  also  concerned  about  the  church/state  questions  that  are  raised  by  public  support  of  religious  schools, 
even  if  the  public  money  is  not  used  directly  to  teach  religion. 

These  questions  and  others  obviously  require  detailed  examination,  and  such  examination  is  now: 
going  on  in  the  Seattle  school  system  under  a special  feasibility  grant  from  OEO.  Even  operation  of  al 
limited  demonstration  project  will  require  state  legislative  approval,  however.  The  Commission  as  a whole: 
did  not  make  a judgment  on  the  long-range  desirability  of  the  voucher  system,  although  one  Commission- 
member  and  a staff  member  attended  a four-day  national  conference  on  the  subject  We  do  believe  in  the 
utility  of  a demonstration  project,  so  long  as  it  is  carefully  and  objectively  evaluated. 

It  has  been  with  an  open  mind,  we  hope,  that  we  have  considered  many  of  the  top  questions 
concerning  education.  In  most  other  cases,  the  Commission  not  only  has  had  an  open  mind,  but  has  been 
able  to  reach  a collective  decision  on  the  important  choices  that  face  this  state  in  the  years  ahead.  We  did 
not  believe  these  choices  should  or  could  be  put  off  by  ourselves.  We  do  not  believe  they  can  ne  put  off  by 
the  government  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  only  if  those  responsible  for  education  in  Washington  will 
make  it  their  commitment  to  plan  the  future  and  not  just  plan  for  it,  will  the  prospects  remain  bright  for 
increasing  excellence  in  the  learning  of  our  youth. 
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Chapter  7 


THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  METROPOLITAN  FUNDING 


The  Commission  has  called  for  greater  state  assumption  of  educational  finance,  but  we  also  have 
recognized  the  likelihood  of  continued  reliance  on  special  levies  at  the  local  level  for  the  next  few  years. 
Unfortunately,  even  those  few  years  could  prove  extremely  damaging  to  certain  school  districts. 

The  most  serious  situation  exists  in  King  County,  with  40  percent  of  the  state’s  school  children.  A 
pattern  has  developed  there  which  points  to  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  levy  approval  in  Seattle, 
despite  the  fact  that  Seattle  asks  for  a one  half  to  three  fifths  lower  millage  levy  than  do  most  of  its 
suburbs.  Although  the  suburbs  have  a smaller  tin  average  tax  base,  they  have  voters  with  higher  than 
average  concern  for  public  education  and  higher  than  average  incomes  to  support  added  taxes.  Moreover, 
the  percentage  of  parents  with  school-age  children  is  considerably  greater  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  core 
city. 

The  danger  is  that  the  decreasing  numbers  of  parents  with  school-age  children  in  Seattle  may  soon 
lead  to  school  levy  failures  which  would  seriously  detract  from  the  quality  of  education  in  the  city.  This  in 
turn  would  spur  an  even  greater  exodus  of  parents  and  a still  worse  atmosphere  for  levy  passage.  The 
resulting  deterioration  of  Seattle  schools  and  the  alienation  of  city  from  suburbs  would  damage  the  whole 
fabric  of  metropolitan  life. 

The  Commission,  whose  members  are  widely  representative  of  the  state’s  geography,  have  concluded 
that  the  problem  of  King  County  is  probably  unique  at  this  time.  Yet  it  also  is  of  state-wide  importance, 
involving  as  it  does,  so  large  a percentage  of  the  state’s  children.  Therefore,  we  would  recommend  a 
further  study  of  the  problem  and  its  solutions,  under  state  auspices,  with  participation  by  legislators, 
educators,  and  King  County  citizens. 

One  possible  solution  that  should  be  examined  is  the  development  of  a metropolitan  system  for 
funding  school  operations,  using  both  the  excise  tax  and  the  property  tax.  A separate  educational  finance 
district  would  be  created  covering  the  Seattle  School  District  and  suburban  districts.  Special  levies  would 
be  voted  upon  area-wide  and  funds  from  all  taxes  would  be  shared  equitably,  taking  into  account  actual 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  each  district  and  the  costs  of  providing  education  to  disadvantaged  students. 

The  suburbs  would  obtain  the  advantage  of  Seattle’s  larger  tax  base  and  Seattle  would  be  able  to 
shore  up  its  support  for  special  levies  with  suburban  parents.  Of  course,  the  levies  would  continue  to 
require  60  percent  approval,  but  on  a metropolitan  base. 

Because  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  additional  property  tax  burdens  on  those  with  limited  incomes 
residing  in  the  core  city,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  developing  sources  of  excise  tax  revenue  for 
funding  urban  schools. 

Although  any  future  study  of  this  problem  could  also  review  the  desirability  of  administrative 
consolidation  of  school  districts,  this  Commission’s  study  indicates  that  larger  districts  are  more  costly  and 
also  tend  to  lose  contact  with  the  individual  citizen.  Accordingly,  one  probably  would  not  desire  a 
metropolitan-wide  school  district,  except  for  finance. 
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Appendix  A 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  will  be  remembered  from  the  body  of  the  summary  report  that  four  possible  funding  situations 
were  set  up  and  compared  by  the  Commission  to  arrive  at  a picture  of  the  effect  of  its  recommendations 
on  the  local  districts  and  on  the  state  as  a whole.  These  alternatives  were: 

1.  Funding  of  the  districts  based  on  the  actual  figures  for  the  1968-'69  school  year. 

2.  Funding  based  on  the  formula  recommended  by  the  Commission  plus  reimbursement  for  actual 
tcschcrs5  salaries 

3 Funding  based  on  the  recommended  formula  and  incorporating  new  staff  weighting  factors 
more  closely  approximating  actual  salaries. 

4.  Funding  based  on  the  recommended  formula  and  a state-wide  salary  schedule. 


The  state-wide  salary  schedule  was  set  up  using  $6,500  as  the  minimum  teacher  salary  (this  was  the 
actual  minimum  for  1969-70).  Based  on  this  figure,  three  salary  ranges  were  hypothesized  and  compared: 


1 . Maximum  set  at  2.0  times  the  minimum. 

2.  Maximum  set  at  1.95  times  the  minimum. 

3.  Maximum  set  at  1 .90  times  the  minimum. 


It  was  also  decided,  for  purposes  of  this  analysis,  that  the  state  would  continue  to  subsidize  those 
districts  with  salary  schedules  higher  than  the  state  schedule  until  the  latter  caught  up.  In  other  words,  the 
districts  would  be  reimbursed  according  to  their  actual  salaries  or  the  state  schedule,  whichever  was  the 
greater. 

The  tables  below  show  the  resulting  costs  to  che  state  and  the  effect  of  various  other  factors  on  those 
costs  using  the  funding  situations  described  above. 


STATE  COSTS 


Formula  Based  on 


State  Costs 


(Dollars  in  Millions) 


1 968-69  Actual 
Actual  Salaries 
New  Staff  Wtg.  Factor", 

Salary  Schedule  - 1 .90  Range 

i .95  Range 
2.0  Range 


$332.4 

391.5 

383.5 
401.3 

404.6 

408.6 


EFFECT  OF  STUDENT-TEACHER  RATIO  ON  STATE  COSTS 


State  Costs  Based  on 


Students  Per  New  Staff  State 

Teacher  Actual  Salaries  Weighting  Factors  Salary  Sched.1 

(Dollars  in  Millions) 

$524. 9 $514.6  $542.0 

458.9  449.8  474.1 

391.5  383.5  404.6 

328.9  322.0  340.2 

282.1  275.9  291.9 


23 

26 

30 

35 

40 


AVERAGE  STATE  FUNDING 
(Dollars  per  Pupil) 


Formula  Based  on 


Minimum  District 
Enrollment  (FTE) 

1968-69 

Actual 

Actual 
Salaries  2 

New  Staff 
Wtg.  Factors2 

State 

Sal.  Sched.  2>3 

20,000 

$410 

$520 

$483 

$525 

10,000 

423 

520 

491 

520 

5,000 

441 

513 

506 

527 

2,600 

450 

509 

523 

532 

1,600 

444 

495 

506 

524 

1,000 

462 

488 

520 

537 

500 

425 

436 

469 

496 

200 

446 

452 

482 

522 

0 

498 

483 

525 

521 

AVERAGE  STATE  PLUS  NORMAL  LOCAL  FUNDING 
(Dollars  per  Pupil) 

Formula  Based  on 


Minimum  District  1 968-69 

Enrollment  (FTE)  Actual 


20.000  $544 

10.000  542 

5.000  542 

2.600  542 

1.600  558 

1.000  575 

500  567 

200  619 

0 721 


Actual 

Salaries2 

$672 

652 

626 

611 

624 

614 

596 

646 

736 


New  Staff 
Wtg.  Factors2 

$635 

623 

619 

626 

634 

646 

628 

677 

777 


State 

Sal.  Sched.  2,3 

$677 

652 

640 

634 

652 

663 

656 

717 

774 


lAt  a maximum  salary  1.95  times  the  minimum  salary. 

2Based  on  30  students  per  teacher  and  indirect  costs  1.75  times  teacher  salaries. 

^ Based  on  a minimum  salary  of  $6,500  and  a maximum  1.95  times  the  minimum. 
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AVERAGE  STATE  PLUS  LOCAL  AND  SPECIAL  LEVY  FUNDING 

(Dollars  per  Pupil) 


Formula  Based  on 


Minimum  District 
Enrollment  (FTE) 

1968-69 

Actual 

Actual 
Salaries  1 

New  Staff 
Wtg.  Factors1 

State 

Sal.  Sched.1’2 

20,000 

$707 

$708 

$708 

$711 

10,000 

695 

707 

707 

707 

5,000 

616 

643 

640 

653 

2,600 

591 

618 

632 

640 

1,600 

621 

641 

651 

664 

1,000 

603 

623 

648 

664 

500 

620 

629 

646 

666 

200 

713 

722 

736 

753 

0 

827 

840 

862 

861 

AVERAGE  SPECIAL  LEVY 

(Dollars  per  Pupil) 

Formula  Based  on 

Minimum  District 

1968-69 

Actual 

New  Staff 

State 

Enrollment  (FTE l) 

Actual 

Salaries 1 

Vtg.  Factors1 

Sal.  Sched.  L2 

20,000 

$163.2 

$ 36.0 

$ 73.2 

$ 33.9 

10,000 

152.6 

55.0 

83.7 

55.0 

5,000 

74.2 

16.6 

20.6 

13.3 

2,600 

49.0 

8.6 

6.3 

5.6 

1,600 

63.3 

18.6 

17.3 

11.9 

1,000 

28.3 

8.9 

1.8 

0.6 

500 

53.0 

33.0 

18.3 

10.1 

20G 

93.5 

76.2 

59.2 

36.1 

0 

105.8 

103.8 

85.1 

86.6 

AVERAGE  SPECIAL  LEVY 

(Mills  Based  on  50%  Assessed  Valuation) 

Formula  Based  on 

Minimum  District 

1968-69 

Actual 

New  Staff 

State 

Enrollment  (FTE) 

Actual 

Salaries1 

Wtg.  Factors1 

Sal.  Sched.1,2 

20,000 

e.5 

2. 10 

4.25 

1.97 

10,000 

10.4 

3.75 

5.71 

3.75 

5,000 

5.9 

i .32 

1.63 

1.06 

2,600 

4.4 

0.77 

0.56 

0.50 

1,600 

4.2 

i .25 

1.16 

0.80 

1,000 

2.0 

0.63 

0.13 

O.04 

500 

2.8 

1.75 

0.96 

0.53 

200 

S3 

3.07 

2.38 

1.46 

2.7 

4.66 

2.18 

2.22 

O 

ERIC 


1 Based  on  30  students  per  teacher  and  indirect  costs  1.75  times  teacher  salaries. 

2 Based  on  a minimum  salary  of  $6,500  and  a maximum  1.95  times  the  minimum. 
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Looking  at  just  the  pattern  of  state  aid  to  school  districts,  the  following  differences  appear 
noteworthy: 

• The  actual  1 968-69  formula  tended  to  increase  state  aid  as  school  district  size  decreased. 

• By  contrast,  reimbursing  districts  based  on  actual  salaries  tends  to  decrease  state  aid  with 
decreasing  school  district  size. 

• The  new  staff  weighting  factors  tend  to  distribute  more  money  than  warranted  by  actual  salaries 
to  districts  with  fewer  than  5,000  students  and  substantially  less  money  than  actual  salaries  to 
larger  districts.  In  fact,  the  new  staff  factors  tend  to  maximize  state  aid  to  districts  between 

1,000  and  5,000  students.  Apparently,  these  factors  do  not  adequately  describe  actual  salary 
distribution. 

• The  state  salary  schedule  tends  to  provide  about  the  same  level  of  state  aid  to  all  districts 
regardless  of  size. 


Looking  at  the  pattern  of  state  plus  normal  local  funding  (not  counting  special  levy)  to  school 
districts,  the  following  differences  appear  noteworthy: 


The  actual  1968-69  formula  resulted  in  nearly  constant  state  plus  local  funding  of  school 
districts  with  more  than  2,600  students  (at  about  $542  per  student).  A very  substantial  increase 
occurred  in  smaller  districts. 

By  comparison,  the  actual  salary  alternative  would  result  in  high  state  plus  local  funding  to 
districts  with  more  than  10,000  students,  minimum  funding  between  500  and  1,000  students, 
and  substantially  increased  funding  to  smaller  districts.  This  tends  to  fit  the  pattern  of 
expenditures  in  school  districts. 

The  new  staff  weighting  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  result  in  a funding  pattern  similar  to  the 
actual  1968-69  formula.  The  result  is  substantially  more  funds  for  smaller  districts  (less  than 

5,000  students)  than  in  the  actual  salary  case. 

A state  salary  schedule  results  in  about  the  same  amount  of  money  as  the  actual  salary  case 
going  into  larger  districts.  But  more  money  also  goes  into  intermediate  and  smaller  sized 
districts.  The  amount  of  money  going  to  smaller  districts  is  highly  dependent  upon  how  high  a 
salary  schedule  is  picked.  At  a $6,500  minimum  and  a maximum  of  1.95  times  the  minimum, 
the  schedule  would  provide  more  funds  to  districts  smaller  than  5,000  students  than  would  the 
new  staff  weighting  factors.  The  actual  salary  option  tends  to  dominate  in  larger  districts. 


As  a result  of  this  pattern  of  state  and  normal  local  funding,  the  effects  on  special  levies  of  these 
alternatives  are  as  follows: 

Under  the  1 968-69  actual  formula,  special  levies  were  highest  on  both  a dollars-per-pupil  and  a 
millage  basis  in  districts  larger  than  10,000  students.  They  also  tended  to  be  high  on  a 
dollar-per-pupil  basis  in  districts  smaller  than  500  students,  but  on  a millage  basis  these  small 
districts  were  low. 

The  actual  saLn/  alternative  resulted  in  reduction  of  levies  in  districts  larger  than  1,000  students 
and  particularly  in  districts  larger  than  10,000  students.  The  effect  on  smaller  districts  was  not 
as  great.  This  alternative  also  results  in  a substantial  increase  in  total  funds  to  districts  between 

1,000  and  10,000  students-those  districts,  generally,  having  lowest  expenditures  per  pupil. 

The  alternative  based  on  new  staff  weighting  factors  does  not  reduce  levies  in  larger  districts  to 
the  extent  that  either  the  actual  salary  or  salary  schedule  alternatives  do.  This  alternative 
particularly  relieves  levies  in  di.  tricts  smaller  than  2 600  students  in  comparison  with  the  actual 
salary  alternative.  It  also  provides  more  total  funds  to  districts  smaller  than  5,000  students  than 
does  the  actual  salary  alternative. 

The  salary  schedule  alternative  tends  to  benefit  all  districts  more  than  either  of  the  other  two 
alternatives.  Levies  on  both  a dollar-per-pupil  and  a millage  basis  tend  to  be  minimized 
regardless  of  district  size.  Districts  smaller  than  10,000  students  tend  to  get  more  funds  over  all. 
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Shown  below  is  a comparison  of  the  four  alternatives  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  districts  with 
levy  millage  in  a certain  range. 


COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATIVES  - NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS  PER  LEVY  MILLAGE  RANGE 

(Millage  Based  on  50%  of  Assessed  Value) 


Number  of  Districts 


1968-69 

Actual 

New  Staff 

Salary 

Millage  Range 

Actual 

Salaries 

Wtg.  Factor 

Schedule 

0 

112 

147 

178 

205 

O-  0.5 

14 

13 

15 

16 

0.5-  1.0 

11 

13 

16 

13 

1.0-  1.5 

15 

18 

18 

14 

1.5-  2.0 

13 

20 

13 

16 

2.0-  3.0 

30 

34 

25 

15 

3.0-  4.0 

25 

22 

20 

13 

4.0-  5.0 

18 

17 

5 

8 

5.0-  6.0 

18 

8 

9 

10 

6.0-  8.0 

18 

17 

16 

9 

8.0-11.0 

27 

13 

7 

6 

11.0-15.0 

21 

5 

4 

2 

15.0-24.0 

6 

3 

4 

3 

r\ 

Over  24.0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Several  alternative  salary  schedules  were  also  investigated.  Each  of  these  results  in  the  same  pattern  of 
fund  distribution  discussed  previously,  but  the  level  of  funding  varies  somewhat,  as  described  below. 

• Based  on  30  students  per  teacher,  the  increased  cost  to  the  state  in  1968-69  would  have  been 
$68.9  million  for  a salary  schedule  range  of  1.90,  $72.2  milbon  for  a range  of  1.95,  and  $73.5 
million  for  a range  of  2.0. 

• Subsidizing  districts  for  salaries  higher  than  the  schedule  substantially  increases  state  costs. 
Based  on  1969-70  average  salaries  and  30  students  per  teacher,  the  number  of  districts  receiving 
subsidies  and  the  amounts  involved  are  shown  below: 


Salary  Range 


1.90 

1.95 

2.0 


No.  of  Districts 


571 
43 1 
33 


Subsidy 


(Dollars  in  Millions) 
$13.5 
9.7 
6.6 


A listing  of  these  districts  and  the  funding  required  for  each  is  shown  in  the  following  table  (for  the 
1.95  salary  range  case). 

• Of  the  15  districts  in  the  state  larger  than  10,000  students,  only  two  (Spokane  and  Yakima) 
would  not  have  qualified  for  a subsidy  at  a salary  schedule  range  of  1 .95. 

^Includes  17  of  the  21  districts  in  King  County. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  REQUIRED 
TO  REIMBURSE  ACTUAL  SALARIES 


District 


Subsidy 


ABERDEEN  

AUBURN 

BAINBRIDGE 

BELLEVUE 

BLUE  CREEK 

BURLINGTON  E.  . . . 

CLEARWATER 

CLOVER  PARK 

CONWAY 

EDMONDS 

EDWALL 

ENUMCLAW 

EV ALINE  

EVERETT  

EVERGREEN  

FAIRVIEW  

FEDERAL  WAY 

GOLD  BAR 

HIGHLINE 

ISSAQUAH 

KENT 

LAKE  WASHINGTON 

MALAGA  

MERCER  ISLAND  . . . 

MONITOR 

MUKILTEO 

NORTHSHORE 

OAK  HARBOR 

PORT  ANGELES 

RENTON  

IJCHLAND 

SEATTLE  

SHORELINE 

SNOQUALMIE  V 

SOUTHCENTRAL  .. 

TACOMA 

TAHOMA 

VANCOUVER  

VASHON  ISLAND  . . . 


. .13835 
. .86827 
. . .2012 
1032513 
. . .1333 
. . .4455 
. . . .219 
. .60317 
. . .1347 
.602223 

1167 

. .17015 
. . .3366 
.421968 

1868 

1442 

, .182146 
, . . .8972 
. .781931 
. . .24712 
. .419894 
. .320469 

4314 

. .247451 
. ..  .11282 
. . .59773 
. .319151 
. . .65153 
. . .72883 
. .953408 
. .110485 
.2585913 
. .517610 

3410 

. . .86481 
. .233026 
. . .36347 
. .353327 
. . .48642 


TOTAL  $9,698,685 
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ENGROSSED  HOUSE  BILL  NO.  893 


State  of  Washington 
41st  Extraordinary  Session 


By  Representatives  McCaffree, 
Bledsoe  and  Julin 
(By  Executive  Request) 


Read  first  time  April  4,  1969,  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation. 


AN  ACT  Relating  to  revenue  and  taxation;  creating  a temporary  special  levy  study  commission  and  setting 

forth  its  powers  and  duties;  providing  an  expiration  date;  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON; 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  1.  As  used  in  this  act,  unless  the  context  indicates  otherwise,  the  following 

words  and  phrases  shall  have  the  following  meaning: 

(1)  “Commission”  means  the  temporary  spe<  i?Uevy  study  commission:  and 

(2)  “Common  schools”  means  schools  mehitained  at  public  expense  in  school  districts  of  the  state 
and  carrying  on  a program  from  kindergarten  tiirough  the  twelfth  grade,  or  any  part  thereof,  including 

vocational  education  courses.  , , . 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  2.  The  forty-first  legislature  has  before  it  several  proposals  to  reform  the  tax 
structure  of  the  state.  A primary  goal  of  all  such  tax  reform  proposals  is  the  reduction  of  property  taxes 
attributable  to  special  school  district  levies  for  maintenance  and  operation  purposes  and  the  replacement 
of  these  revenues  with  the  proceeds  of  a state  income  tax.  To  properly  accomplish  this  goal  will  require  a 
detailed  study  of  all  factors  affecting  financing  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state  to  assure  that  state  tax 
revenues  are  applied  in  a manner  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunities  to  all  common  school 
students  of  the  state, 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  3.  There  is  hereby  created  the  temporary  special  levy  study  commission 
which  shall  meet,  act,  and  conduct  its  business  at  any  place  within  the  state  of  Washington. 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  4.  The  commission  shall  have  the  following  membership: 

(1)  Four  senators  to  be  selected  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be 
from  the  same  political  party,  and  four  representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house,  not 

more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party ; . _ . , 

(2)  One  member  from  among  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee  on  education  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  education  and  one  member  from  among  the  membership  of  the 
legislative  budget  committee  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  budget  committee; 

(3)  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  his  designated  representative; 

(4)  One  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education,  who  may  be  a member  of  the 

0ar  (5)  Seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  from  each  United  States  congressional 
district  in  the  state  no  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party; 

(6)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Washington  state  school  directors 

0ci3.ti.0n  * 3nd 

(7)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  certificated  employees  of  school  districts  within  the  meaning  of  RCW  28.72.020,  and  three  of 
whom  shall  be  chief  administrative  officers  of  school  districts  in  the  state,  one  of  wmch  shall  be  a county 
or  intermediate  superintendent  of  schools,  hi  making  the  appointments  under  this  subsection  (7),  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  give  equal  representation,  insofar  as  possible,  to  school  districts 
located  in  large  urban  areas  of  the  state,  school  districts  located  in  suburban  areas,  and  school  districts 
located  in  smaller  communities  and  located  in  suburban  areas,  and  school  districts  located  in  smaller 
communities  and  rural  areas  of  the  state.  In  addition,  when  making  appointments  of  certificated 
O ployees,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  give  consideration  to  persons  who  may  be 

ninated  by  employee  organizations  as  defined  in  RCW  28.72.020. 


NEW  SECTION.  Section  5.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  no  compensation  but  shall 
receive  per  diem  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  per  day  while  attending  to  the  business  of 
the  commission,  and  their  necessary  travel  expenses.  Payment  of  per  diem  and  expenses  shall  be  made 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  persons  designated  by  the  commission. 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  6.  The  commission,  by  majority  vote,  shall  select  from  among  the  members 
a chairman,  and,  by  majority  vote,  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  salary  of  a fulltime  executive  secretary  who 
shall  not  be  a member  of  the  commission.  The  commission  or  its  executive  secretary  shall  employ  such 
staff  as  the  commission  may  deem  appropriate.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  retain  professional 
consultants  as  deemed  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  act. 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  7.  The  commission,  by  majority  vote,  shall  select  appropriate 
subcommittees  and  prescribe  rules  of  procedure  for  itself  and  its  subcommittees  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  this  act.  Both  the  commission  and  any  subcommittee  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct 
hearings  throughout  the  state  and  shall  have  power  to  require  data  from  all  school  districts,  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  state  board  of  education,  and  all  other  public  officials  and 
agencies  concerned  with  education  in  the  state  of  Washington  and  from  such  other  public  officials  and 
agencies  as  may  provide  information  helpful  to  the  commission  in  carrying  out  its  functions.  In  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  commission  shall  have  authority  to  select  and  consult  with  interested  citizen 
groups.  Such  groups  shall  not  receive  expenses  as  otherwise  in  this  act  provided  for. 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  8.  The  commission  is  hereby  directed  to  study  the  programs,  problems  and 
financial  needs  of  the  common  schoos  of  the  state,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  The  methods  by  which  revenues  are  obtained  by  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  including 
regular  and  special  property  tax  levies  and  the  formula  under  which  state  funds  are  allocated  to  school 
districts; 

(2)  Those  courses  of  study  now  financed  by  state,  local  and  federal  funds  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  state; 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  courses  of  study  vary  between  school  districts  of  the  state,  and  between 
common  schools  within  any  school  district; 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  variations  in  courses  of  study  are  related  to  the  amount  of  revenues  a school 
district  obtains  from  special  tax  levies  for  maintenance  and  operation  purposes; 

(5)  The  costs  of  providing  a basic  education  program  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state  and  the 
variations  in  salary  schedules  and  other  costs  which  may  exist  from  one  school  district  to  another;  and 

(6)  A comparison  between  school  districts  in  parts  of  the  state  showing  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
classroom  teachers  to  the  total  number  of  employees  in  each  district;  and 

(7)  Study  possible  solutions  to  the  inequity  arising  because  of  differences  in  the  amount  of  special 
levy  revenue  raised  per  student  by  a one  mill  increase  in  property  taxation  in  one  district  relative  to  other 
districts;  and 

(8)  The  amount  of  state  funds  necessary  and  methods  by  which  such  state  funds  may  be  allocated 
each  school  district  to  insure  an  equal  educational  opportunity  to  each  common  school  student  in  the 


state. 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  9.  The  commission  shall  submit  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  a 
preliminary  report  no  later  than  December  15,  1969  and  a final  report  no  later  than  December  15,  1970. 
Such  reports  shall  disclose  the  findings  of  the  committee  and  its  recommendations,  which 
recommendations  shall  include: 

( 1 ) Recommended  courses  of  study  which  should  be  included  in  a basic  education  program  in  each 
school  district  of  the  state,  the  financing  of  which  should  be  assured  by  state  revenues; 

(2)  Recommended  levels  of  state  expenditures  to  assist  local  school  districts  in  financing  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state; 

(3)  Recommended  methods  of  measuring  variations  in  costs  between  school  districts,  and  allocating 


state  funds  to  school  districts  of  the  state;  and 

(4)  Any  other  recommendations  of  the  commission  for  changes  in  state  laws  and  administrative 
regulations  necessary  in  the  judgement  of  the  commission  to  assure  an  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
all  common  school  students  of  the  state. 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  10.  The  commission  may  add  to  the  funds  made  available  by  the  legislature 
for  the  administration  of  this  act  any  federal  funds  which  may  be  available  to  the  state  of  Washington  for 
research  in  common  school  education  under  the  terms  of  an  act  or  acts  of  congress,  or  any  private  grants 
O fts:  PROVIDED,  That  such  federal  or  private  funds  may  be  allocated  and  expended  in  accordance 
the  authority,  powers  and  procedures  accorded  the  commission  in  this  act. 
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NEW  SECTION.  Section  1 1.  This  act  shall  be  of  no  further  effect  after  March  31,  1971,  and  the 
commission  herein  created  shall  be  deemed  abolished  at  such  time. 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  its  application  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  act,  or  the  application  of  the  provision  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances  is  not  affected. 

NEW  SECTION.  Section  13.  This  act  is  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health  and  safety,  the  support  of  the  state  government  and  its  existing  public  institutions  and  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 

Filed  4:50  p.m.  May  16,  1969  Passed  the  House  May  12,  1969 

A.  Ludlow  Kramer  /s/Don  Eldridge 

Secretary  of  State  Speaker  of  the  House 


Approved  May  16,  1969 
/s/  Daniel  J.  Evans 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington 


Passed  th^  Senate  May  12,  1969 
/s/John  A.  Cherberg 
President  of  the  Senate 
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Hoodj  \ c\*dx  \lkht|aA:  Iru^  and  UiMihintllv 
* A diulliluJr  of  puNiijIkxti  lit  I he  fidd  of  v uffkulutli  aitd  MtUfX4ilK*tt. 
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'1  i 4i  .i  c J s*»wlwO‘ft  <'t 


ttn-i  Ihc  mii»  tHc  Vi^fc  *1  Jill* a.  I*. 
4*-«JKkri>  3»  1’n»mrvc*  4h*5  I he 
1 he  .«»*1  aft  opulent  in  jto  m *>  % 

rtllTmaUhT  deluded  ol  n*c*r«lls  cmPfc.)rJ  U,»  muU  * «e»««ed  so  *»sa.  .he 
tp«ce  tii»«d  eouisc.  «u  ft  Sc  ollcicd  Hoi  ctimpk  **««•«  “tueal**.  and  health  cdueal.on»  Vonnd  >1 
^u^Ui  la«fh.  mallei  o i:k..  die  *•  ’*akc  "-«■  ,hc  nt*  U;  * , rf 

.oilu  ulum  I Sen  nnthcl  tad!  Ku»c  *l'r*‘»T**alc  alienism  and  .he  dudent  ».  . »<  ‘ « ••* 

I he  school  eut.teula  ,m  ic  awe  K,.  .he  k«.  Schmd  .he  .mic,K  « no.  ~«|cn.  '** 

|»uti«»k£  h,M>  c due  a.  ton  hat  no.  Sewn  dclmc  J and  to  il  it  impossible  <"  M^eilt  euffteula  le  an 

‘"*T  there  » no  Wt.il  and  tsdcma.te  melh.^l  hern*  employed  al  Horn.  b>  ai  > stale  a|-en.>  h*  avte  » 

the  total  ,mp»e.  ol  the  common  school  rt.f  lJtfl  on  .«»  chen.t  In  addition  pioecduies  em|do)  ed  > m a 

t.Uvh  ittrtciw  n.  ta«>  .dch  .n  apr.“aeh  and  quaMft  * I »*c  net  levuM  ot  Ih.t  ».ua  .on 

V that  .1, ov  ,^.«e.r»llft  .etpont-He  to.  suntoil.nf  the  hawe  cJ.„  a.mn  p.ftam  .he  Icfttla.u.c  and  '«•.«*, 

...  J I-..V  ..i.u«t»t,oh  utstott  «hk).  .O  make  m.onticd  judfnien.t  aK»ul  *h»eh  toirpohrn.*  1 ,hc 

h*s.rcduTahon  ale  ,-a>  mf  oil  * I o,  c w ample  .he  h.c.otal  Kulfet  «o  mp.tott  ylU  *l»U Junaa 

elect.  eOtH  S ot  I he  eormtion  sehiK.lt'  iMi-ffamt  lot  haltd.e  apivd  tludcnlt  »at  ap|»IO\m..e  > . 

| he  tMobkfli  n lhal  thete  no  m a>  I..  astrs.  Ilte  ellcel  on  lea.nelt  ol  Ihe  dollalt  rt|V..Jcd  Ind 
K.aute  id  the  t,dh  taflipl.tl.e  ol*»e  e . and  lune  .km,"  hudfelmf  t>  stem  c.l.plo>  ed  .«  alKK  alum  ol  undt 
n no.  ,-sttMe  .i  del  el  mute  eiecp.  .n  fend  a.  ^hc.e  .he  detllal,  fo  5 the  pun.  hde  ,t  no.  to 
v.ale  >t  loeal  clli.M  but  la.hel  li*  s„efrt.  lhal  Ihetse  »tu*  P»>  Ihc  bills  lot  cduej  k'H  ac  te  I 
adeejuale  uilointution  utton  tthteh  to  make  )iadfmen.s  trialed  to  lunlmf 

C In  pc  (trial  .he  eullieuia  . t mell  at  .he  ins.lue  .tonal  piOecdulcv  u.di/rd  IlUvtofhoul  Ihc  stale  s 
He  menials  sehoeds  ifladcs  I •<»  I do  mt.  sals  ftra.lft  4 1 heir  ate  hoiacsrl  considerable  d.lleir.iemtn.he 
,su.  .SCI  ol  eou.ws  ollcird  a.  .he  vce.mdais  lesrl  the  dtlleirner,  air  d.irClft  irla.rd  .O  wl.ool  d.r  .Hi 
sue  lo.  csamplc  ...  I^Ceb^  ScaUle  ollcird  .'Oh  d.lleirnl  .uuik.  ut  fJadrs  UM.  *hUc 
sehiKtl  irpof.rd  only  1 .» > t hr  lolk>«tm<  data  air  also  stfll.l.e an.  In  I ...  h«h  sHusd  d.sIlKls  ^.U»  ol 
lemn  sludents  Ihc  numbn  ol  cou.vrs  ollc.rd  in  «iadcs  IOd.'  lanfrd  Horn  ten  .o  ...  h«h  whuul 


tt  IflMtoB.tV— MUth  aoflfrifl  Sctitam  A .HteflU^d.  WuhiafUta  BauMm  Satthmmt.  1970| 

tttritafli  o sufbirt  tMrM f Accxfutufttflift  Cwrr«i  siaita.  /apiM/Mu  /iv  hr  u/  Ha^mfiui.  Sw*‘* 

13  14  ,na  n-«rh  p««u«.  .-  • »•«*»  ^ TMBpurar> 

SmtuI  1^1  3»imdy  iMnoMtKt  IOTO  » 0 . . > 

1H  t-  t^ftlu  Si*«*  Ad-«lto-  h^mm  M S»lr  u/  llu4Ui|flo«  K«^r  -fld  tom  (HtHOafld. 
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•5-t tTi.  1 : * i ■-«  m ?r  Ihf  ? * -if r a f : rr.  1 - * I hruf  fs-vfs^f*  Have  ohiK*kji* 

:;■*■■  y'i.  *?■>  ”5  h • " u r Stitf'i  . - lomjlrrif  - 1 !*  ;p~?  -ssiif  *L3  sli  i * ••..  th  ».t*  «■  * 5 ^ *1  a*  ‘*r*.  **  *T  * »-  “ if*C  * 

IKr  future  of  hjui  refutation  m ^ whinfl«n 

I ..<■  h-.vfi-fi  .'•■•#tas-.c4  »ctt  Jlrffttc*!  itt'm  t?-r  ucp*Ji!c  ;tu»4i<*»  * nrjJ„  JoJ  .,n4rt  ( i 'mmjifMor: 

( V.<  I <*e  4 l>*r  far»4ar^%  *fr  Na**  4 *'«*.  'iur.iUh  ,T /'**'<  > »r*S(c^  statement* 

i.*.*'  mail  r 4 t > rr  jmc  ac  r.3  atii  r*  »■?  the  JogisiatiifT . in,h(v»J  N<»at'4*  f*T  \ t ! '’-f  E \.|  w rj  rt*  iixJ  industrial 
.M-mtn.*- ii  > 1c  ajmmut t at «'*ri . i*ia4caf«.  fHe  Of«'ne  of  1\c  StiU  V i,jxr3nte  mjent  of  PaWik 

Ir.tlfVi  k."''jfffi  a-d  wnjvfiMtin.  and  the  C Aummisu^r; 

\ 3-,  ff-.ff *:  j\<>w  j*nn v3ytiaSf>  foe  tior.JutS  i‘-f  the  taMimtson  i,«.&i»i'>i  pfv*fjam  of  Nauw 

rd m*.  at aftr*'  tha"  t^fv^ad  p^lao  fof  that  am  iJKo^id  E*c  •^utLned  at  tlhc  «1a!f  Sofi  i^d  tKat  sfWifN. 

po3»*. an  a*  rd  a*  itfitfir mentation  of  thouc  p<vbi»n  Nr  the  }nf»>^ub»l*t>  *4  K^al  diMjnt^^ 

H I u?)  »t  hwJ r r.l  m lh(  title  «/■»< >uU  K the  <*rr,‘*rtwnj(y  (<»  .xmiplctr  i title  wpjx'.'ltJ  K-l  2 

. . »rrtraM’«r.  t,*1*!*^  ft«(uni  iSotr  KinJriftll'ii  »h<»uld  Sc  »»  ul»Ht  !«•  rvery  .hilj  »* 

I »»ti.irii  *f4»m  tPT’tt'  <“  iin^'fflmitlrd  in  Icimt  .>1  {n«nidm(  .xxenpemjlory  tdwitlioR 

f" .*f»asm  f«»r  h»r.  and  rural  rttuJ  minool)  powj^1  K-iitl  rrt<v»ndfnli  *+Mout  in  (bcil  oppoutior. 
It-  «utb  progt trrat 

(I  In. retied  illenboti  litould  he  pfoivjed  to  pfi’p tm t l**i  iht  Handicapped -*  and  piled* 

) Knt«ci)  tovnwlinf  irt|>(tuU>  < uxtliotul  tmmwlinfi  ihowlj  be  provided  lo  tludenU  1 
I Umt  illcnlion  dievU  be  ptm  lo  nKtli^niMKhnutl  rJiMtlmn  * 

I.  C omir  jr.il)  rrwunn  tJiouU  be  med  lo  cnhtn<.f  (he  iuiixub  oflnnd  mlhin  (he  nhoott  * 

||  Iruii.J ion  itiouid  be  indiodutlued  *® 

1 hit  iitmpudtlMtri  thouid  be  provided  any  •lodenl  * ho  livo  more  llun  !*<>  mile*  Iron*  hn 

H hoot  * * 

I the  iitir  thou  id  provide  lire  Irtlbookt  tnd  required  mtliu.  iiortJ  material*  for  tl!  nudenlv.*' 

K I be  iommuiuly  tnd  Uudcnlv  » mrll  tt  letdun  tnd  admimvlratorv  vhouid  be  included  m 
detrlopmi  kKtl  khooldnllKl  poluet  H 

RrcMwiradittom 

the  m jmmrmltltunt  which  lollo  » tie  bated  <*n  l»o  <nttndin|  avtumpliorn 


the  major  p:rl  of  a dale  vupported  propram  of  havu  rdu*.a(ion  in  Hatlun|lon't 
iDfflfflon  vchooh  » lo  prepare  a bier  ale.  ethically  mfonvik  phuiktlly  nnind  -nd 
tell  -tupporMng  cilirrray 


I very  individual  in  the  vtatc  vhouid  be  offered  Ihc  opportunity  lo  lompklc  i 
utic  lupporied  K-12  curriculum  or  itv  equivalent  Thai  proprtm  vhouid  be  of 
kuffWicnl  breadth  and  depth,  repardlcvv  of  a vludenl'v  vocul,  economic  or  feopranhic 
iUtiimtljiitv,  lo  prepare  the  viudcnl  for  admivvton  lo  an  invdlulion  of  higher  learning 
or  for  enirydevel  employment  and  or  career  training. 

Specific  ir commendation!  fall  within  categonev  related  lo  cumculum  and  invimclion,  vpectal  groupv 
of  viudeniv.  tiudeni  temcev.  uidmcuonal  maicnalv,  vtafTing.  and  icacherv*  valancv. 


'/Sat 

'fort,  op  fit 
S/lMd 
4 /Sat 

I UcOoakay.  op.  at. 
4fort.  op  e a. 
^McOoahay.  op  fit 
"hkOovkay.  op  at. 
®Fort.  op.  fit 
'°McO«*k*y.«ip.  err 

II  Ford.  up.  eir. 

'1  Ford.  op.  at.  (Thu 
^ td.  op.  eu. 


Ford,  op  at. 
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Uo>mfnrndih«>nt  tumrtmnf  (wnw  ulum  *mJ  imltm  t*>n 
Hfiwmmrndjtion  I 

p -.<UU  u.irr***1  4 K 17  • »*  rx)i»%at|or.  *hu3.  it  hmadU 

41  the  ilatc  kvrl  *n<J  cipliiill>  at  the  i<^4l  lr%cl  rnarl 

*,  *rul  tcntiaK  The  pt<>fT4m  ih*>uM  iru  h*4c  area*  <»f  mitfihljon  tc  iusirJ  b> 
il,c  inJ  afeat  of  imtfiiition  dc lef mif»c%!  at  the  h*c4l  Ic^ci  hal  fii.K  %talc 

*,  i : J'  > J 1 f i3 

\ | un  uhiml  dftln.l  th«'uU  Nc  KAjmnwWf  l<»  the  Mate  lot  *»>ndu*lmg  4 k IT  program  *1  b.*vn 

jl ».-■■.  »'■,].!■,  ..ric.-A  *.->  Uutlcnl  «ho  an  deurev  If  year*  « thcii  of  1 . Airmail  and 

.,"."..,-.ti*j  iftiifu.tion  ’ m I he  language  all*  «huI  v*cnvc*  w»cmc*  and  milhcmalu*> 

y r.*l  I,- .hw,  al  cdutalion  dunild  be  pfovtdnd  (or  al  ka»l  grade*  ' through  I 2 3 P^vua?  education 

JumhU!  be  m grade*  k <>  J Al  lca*l  one  «>u;«  in  health  education  should  he  offered  al  Ihc  »untor 

•nd  wm<1  high  kllii'l  k*el*  * 

Jl-c  *uhiK*l  mailer  or  cuitkuUi  *c*|uen*e*  wtlhin  **>nlcnl  area*  mentioned  in  Se*lion  A 

U»«H*ld  lx  determined  al  Ihe  lo*al  keel  lake»»*c  leaching  mclhodolog,  and  staffing  pallerm  should  he 
Ji  tc r nuned  al  Ihc  Ual  level  TIk  levcul  art*  vhould  aho  he  offered 

• Sole  Ihe  language  above  refer*  lo  “years"  and  "grade  level*  * Thu  language  *hould  he  *on*tmcd 
.«n  * j*  j juide  «na  w.h*wil  dntncl*  ma>  w**h  lo  employ  a conlinuou*  progress  pro-am  which  ha*  onl> 
jji  ,niW(1i  relaliondnp  lo  years'  ami  "grade  level*  “ The  pom!  «*  lhal  every  ditlncl  vhould  do  n*  utmost 
lo  p«<  *idc  ihove  educalumaf  opportunities  lhal  will  allow  every  vludenl  lo  fulfill  Im  polcnlial.l 

H I jili  divlncl  should  he  rcvponwbk  for  defining  whal  convlilule*  basic  education  for  lhal  divine  I 
jKnc  and  beyond  Ihc  minimum  requirements  noted  in  Section  A Thuv  a divlncl  might  wrvh  lo  offer 
iminniion  in  area*  ui*h  a*  ihe  arts.  foreign  language.  home  economic*.  ecology.  or  dnver  education 
Judgment*  here  al . ihc  rrqsonsibilily  of  Ihc  local  divlncl 

State  linait.ul  resources  are  nol  uidicien'  lo  support  all  of  the  mvlruclional  area*  and  aclivilie* 
»„K|,  knal  d 1*1  n*  I*  might  offer  Therefore  local  dntnci*  muti  e*lahli*h  pnontic*  a*  lo  which  in*iruciional 

program*  and  activities  they  will  request  ihe  dale  10  vupport 

I Some  disinds  will  want  lo  offer  prog/ams  and  aclivilie*  in  addition  lo  those  which  receive  full 
vialc  support  (Scclion*  A.  and  B.  above  I.  In  vuch  cave*  Ihc  di*tnctv  will  have  lo  call  upon  ihcir  own 
irvnifiCs  lor  (inainul  vupjHHl 

Stale  funding  for  Ihc  vupport  of  Section*  A.  and  B above  may  he  ha*ed  on  a per  pupil  guarantee,  a 
r-iio  ol  dudeni*  10  certificated  personnel  <»r  any  reasonable  plan  which  assure*  lhal  ihe  iitlceiily  of 

Rc-omincndation  One  1*  maintained.  . 

Ihc  ihru*l  01  Recommendation  One  »•.  lo  m*ure  lhal  all  vludenl*  in  ihc  common  school*  will  he 
tillered  a program  of  has.*  education  which  1*  outlined  hroadly  al  Ihe  Male  level  and  determined 
*i*e* ill* ally  al  Ihc  local  level.  ITuv  approach  iv  devigned  lo  provide  local  divtrtclv  with  vullicicnl  auUmoiny 
and  Ocuhiiily  %o  lhal  ltK*ai  pro^ramv  o(  buuc  cd ucjIiok*.  can  be  developed  lo  mccl  local  needv  In  c«cikc 
then  there  iv  no  ungle  program  of  ha*ic  education  proposed  for  all  divlncl*  m Ihe  Male.  Rather,  it  i* 
aniici|*alcd  H»al  each  divlncl’*  hauc  education  program  vv ill  be  tailored  lo  Ihc  need*  of  Mudc.U*  within 

lhal  divlncl. 

Recommendation  2 

Local  divine  tv  vhould  be  accountable  lo  ihe  Male  for  Male  vupponed  mvlruclional 
program*. 

A Over  a penod  of  ihe  nest  five  years,  each  dUtnct  vhould  lonnulaie  a plan  10  develop 
performance-based  objectives  which  pertain  10  students*  progress  in  the  instructional  areas  supporied  with 
Male  funds.  The  distnci  could  then  assess  its  own  progress  in  terms  of  ihe  degree  10  which  viudenis  were 

1 skills  in  ifew*  mu  am.  in  gmcal.  iwquwiu  for  IndtvMuak  lo  baeoma  Uwtsia  and  »»f-aupportlng. 

2c*au  in  (fca  um  ar*  naeaamry  for  aotna  lodtviduah  to  baeoma  mtf-auppoctlng. 

^Tbaaw  la  a <ttr*rt  and  cauuJ  latodorubip  batwaan  tha  miiy  davatopmaol  of  motor  tkiUa  and  akilb  Involvad  in  raading. 
writing  and  computatioo. 

*"VD  Epfdamk  Raportad  In  SaatOa.**  SaafUa  P**tlnlalUt*nc*r  (Novambar  29.  1970).  TWa  artlda  providaa  uifflclant 
ovldmc#  to  r&lty  aUMtioQ  to  tha  vthoot  curriculum  to  baullh  aducatloii. 


1 ■ * 


\ . r Hi  . Jt  i'.inv.f  tpr  . jt.Ci!  i»!*k»  IlUt  \t  the  same  time  vf^tc  ofliiiaH  ‘ I'ilhl  4KM’\a  the  pr*^rr  I 

t j^h  tJa\lr  . 1 -v*'  ^ .: ■.,! *\  ul.»Jkl  ha^  to  * ^v*i  «h*tt5*  t with,  .mothet  li  ea.  h 

pr  i alw  *5  l‘  i i v**j  1 » «t  expected  (<•  cb.  it  Jfom  i vluih'i  t thci-  the  mai«M  point  iu  < m 

iaouK!  Iv-  %•»■.*  t her  <»t  !-oi  the  sluilinl  |%cf.4»rmcil  at  that  appr*  pr  i.*i  *•  \c\  r*.  <»l  , ompett  mx  I he  , <>mpati  . 
w .i/itJ  W S v»  ? \*\  the  > u*t  4^  ***'%?*.  U\c\  wit!*  h*»w  well  ;t  met  1 !i * ►w  ot'ir*  1 1\ e v 

Kntimmrmlaliun  * 

KnJi  fgaftcr.  \houhl  hr  un  Imlctl  in  the  Oatc  vur^»ftol  ph'fTiam  ol  basn  nl»h  . i«';i 
4t-il  ottered  m all  ilisttKh  exupt  where  there  i\  jn  extreme  #r jnxpor t jt*on  hardship 
h*r  stuilcnt\  4s  determined  b\  the  Supci  inlcndcnt  *>(  ,%uMu  liulhiition 

\iuh  wv  ot  more  than  I OOO  studies  »»f  wUvUsl  human  i hata^  Icfnlu  s uulu  ate  lhal  cillv  ihUliunn! 
e\pcric*U4\  are  ^ritual  in  the  dr\ clopmcnl  of  a vhilJ  s jn>  and  ph\  sjologi*. al  ♦. apat'ilities  Data 

presented  in  I able  One  tvh*w  summarize  the  rev.ilts  of  Hu  m.*  jiu!\  h's 

Tabic  I 

HALMlfcVi  LOPMtM  Ol  St LfcCTM)  CH  AR  ACTt  RISTICS  AMONCi  III  MANS1 * 3 


Height 

( reiwrjl  intelligence 
AggJ cxm v v n rss  in  male* 

IkpcrdeiKC  iii  feme  lex 

Intclftce (uali(>  in  males  and  females 

(*encral  school  j<h(cvc:ncnl 


\gc  2a : > ear s 
Ape  4 \carx 
Age  > cars 
Ape  4 years 
Ape  4 v ears 
(•rade 


I Ins  table  sin >u Id  be  read  as  follows  ‘Tiencral  intelligence  appears  to  develop  as  much  from  conception  to 
ape  4 as  it  does  during  the  14  years  from  age  5 to  age  \H." 

The  implication  of  tins  summary  is  that  establishment  of  ^ well-planned  kindergarten  program  is 
luiriciixclv  important. 

TTie  need  for  a full>  stale-supported  kindergarten  program  is  generally  rceogin/ed  by  those  within 
this  state  who  are  principall)  rvxjHmsiblc  for  the  local  operation  of  whooU.  Responses  to  a 
Comniissioiwirculaf  cd  opimonnairc  (September,  1**70)  indicated  that  kindergarten  ranked  as  a 
high-priority  item. 2 

Recommendation  4 

Instructional  programs  should  be  individualized  both  to  improve  learning  and  to  assist 
students  in  developing  a strong  positive  self -concept. 

Researchers  on  the  learning  process*  tiieluding  many  involved  in  business,  industrial,  military  and 
educational  organizations,  have  for  some  tunc  recognized  that  dif  ferent  individuals  may  possess  different 
learning  styles.  In  fact,  there  is  general  agreement  that  different  individuals  learn  different  things  in 
different  ways  and  al  different  rates  of  speed.  The  obvious  implication  is  that  learning  experience*  must  be 
structured  to  meet  the  individual  learning  style  of  each  learner. 

There  is  a large  body  of  empircal  evidence  to  indicate  that  when  learning  experiences  are  keyed  to  a 
specific  student’s  learning  style*  the  result  for  the  student  is  success  this  is  especially  true  lor  the 
culturally  and  economically  disadvantaged.^  Recent  studies,  conducted  in  Washington's  public  schools 
with  various  types  of  students  found  in  regular  classiooins*  indicate  that  al  least  98  percent  of  the  students 
can  be  successful  at  a 90  percent  criterion  level  if  learning  situations  a e structured  to  mee’  individual 


1 Adapted  from  Benjamin  Bloom*  Stability  and  Change  m Human  Characteristic*.  New  York:  Wiley  11964). 

^ Ford,  op.  at. 

3H.  L Miller  and  Woock,  R.  R,,  Social  Foundations  of  Urban  Education  (Hindsdaie*  Illinois:  Dry  den  Pm»  Ine.,  1970),  pp. 

rtS4ff*  and  N,  Hlckenson,  Education  for  Alienation  (Englewood  Cliff  a*  N.J.:  Prentice-Hell,  Inc.,  1966),  pp.  73-80.  Set  also * 
|^  . J.  Prairie,  Operation  Motivation  A Proposal  Presented  to  the  Directors  of  Pasco  School  District  No.  I (July  16, 1970). 


U . unrig  * t \ U*  \ ; 

1 3 >.4*  lollottirg  jvunis  .IM  tMual  ill  nu*  t students  will  siucccil  if  iiMnulinn  i*  geared  to  Ihcir 
individual  K annng  \t\hs.2  < ?>  su^css  mofitaUs  the  student  to  sta\  it*  the  learning  Mtuafion.  rather  than 
U>  | ca>.‘  it  a?ul  * sun  css  builds  the  student's  sell-\oiuept 

\ commitment  to  individualized  inslriK  tion  is  j commitmer.t  lo  change  in  the  general  organizational 
structure  hj thi*'  tin  state's  tuninmn  s*h«*o|s.  It  appears  that  liose  responsible  for  operation  ol  local 
thfsnl  tfistriiis  are  prepared  lor  this  change  Responses  to  the  Commission's  recently  circulated 
opmio:uiaire  *»n  basu  education  uuluated  that  72  percent  o!  the  respondents  strongly  favored 
individualized  imtnulior;  while  or l>  7 pvucnl  strongly  opposed  it.1 * 3 

\ first  step  wouUI  be  the  actual  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  legislature  to  establish  demonstration 
prongs  throughout  the  state  lo  illustrate  the  siahility  of  various  types  of  individualized  instructional 
programs.  \ key  point  here  is  that  lands  be  provided  so  that  educators  might  travel  within  the  state  to  sec 
ll..  programs  m action. 

Recommendation  5 

( onniumlv  (VMHir^cc  should  lx  used  lo  enhance  I lie  curricula  offered  within  the 
‘•^h«H*ls.  I hew  resources  should  include  parents  as  well  as  experts  from  business, 
industry  . the  arts  and  sciences,  a. id  other  appropriate  areas. 

TV. ere  are  larpe  numbers  of  highlv  capable  individuals  throughout  the  communities  of  this  state  who 
have  no  direct  connection  with  education.  Many  such  individuals  are  not  certificated  as  professional 
educator  Vul  Hus  has  little  bearing  on  their  effectiveness  in  bringing  both  scholarship  and  the  relevancy 
ol  the  "real  world"  to  the  school.  For  example,  an  industrial  scientist  might  contribute  much  to  the 
electronics  segment  of  a vocational-technical  education  program,  a bilingual  housewife  might  prove  of 
enormous  help  to  Chicano  children  just  starting  school. 

It  must  ol  he  assu  < 1.  however,  that  community  resources  should  always  coir.e  to  the  schools.  In 
many  cases  it  would  tx  r more  fruitful  to  take  the  schools,  in  terms  of  students,  teachers  and 
administrators,  to  the  r »urcev  There  is.  after  all  no  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  all  learning 
takes  place  within  the  *.noi>l.  T > the  contrary,  there  is  substantial  evidence  to  support  the  position  that 
students  learn  more  outside  the  formal  structure  of  the  school  than  within  it.4  The  world  outside  the 
school  offers  both  intellectual  a.td  physical  rcsou; «>uch  should  be  utilized. 

Ancillary  to  utilization  of  the  community's  human  resources  for  instruction  is  the  fact  that  these 
resources  can  he  used  as  means  lo  strengthen  communication  between  the  school  and  community. 

In  its  study  of  those  principally  responsible  for  education  at  the  local  level,  the  Com  mission  found 
that  more  than  82  peieet.l  of  all  respondents  to  a Commission  opinionnairc  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
utilizing  community  resources.^  To  what  degree  these  resources  arc,  ir.  fact,  employed  remains  a question. 

Recommendation  6 

It  instructional  programs  arc  to  have  relevance  for  students,  and  if  students  are  to 
develop  a sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own  learning  and  social  behavior,  then  they 
must  be  enlisted  as  partners  in  determining  what  the  curriculum  sliould  be. 

This  proposition  can  be  traced  in  the  history  of  western  civilization  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Socratic 
dialogues,  l or  many  reasons,  however,  its  influence  waned  and  was  but  weakly  revived  in  the  United 
Slates  as  a consequence  of  Dewey's  theories  of  mind  and  truth.  Today,  there  are  at  least  two  consequences 
of  the  failure  to  include  the  student  as  a partner  in  determining  what  his  education  should  be.  First, 
students  tend  not  to  learn  what  they  are  told  by  adults  they  must  learn.  This  is  because  students  have  not 
been  involved  in  determining  what  the  school  curriculum  should  be  and  how  instruction  should  take  place; 


1 Arnold  Gallegos  of  Washington  State  University  and  Chester  Hausken  of  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
have  been  conducting  these  studies  since  1967  with  grants  under  Titles  111  and  IV  of  PL  89-10. 

- Miller  and  Woock,  p.  254 . 

^ Ford,  op.  cit. 

4 Mario  Fonlini  and  Young.  M.  A.,  Designing  Education  for  Tomorrow's  Cities  (New  York:  Holt.  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
Inc.,  1970).  pp.  61-63. 

Ford,  op.  ctl. 

- <*  - 
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' »“  m«d(  mistake*  in  selecting  curricula  and  instructional  procedure*.* 

Th<  ^■.  rr,a  . « » MmiH  of  irttjin  economic  and  rental  shifts  in  our  society . students  have  been 

x «•£  i*  » r"***11  **■  th?i  1 an  revolt  tfjmil  what  they  tee  » distasteful  and  irrelevant.  Such  a revolt 

j«  '.<■»  j-  »»4  it  11  (iKu«rd  on  secondary  at  well  at  higher  education.  Today's  student  simply  will 

<vi  j.*-hck  it.*  r-itfgjcxt’nal  and  mere  I authoritarianism  that  has  characterized  American  education  in  the 

11  rnjj  l*n*u  nothing  in  terms  ol  dollars  to  involve  students  in  the  process  of  determining 

»'Kn  St  itimnl  and  under  what  conditions.  The  only  cost  would  be  to  the  distended  egos  of  some 

wtni|tt'^i  *cnl  adults 

It  11  tf* tfwnmcnded  that  school  dtsincls  take  immediate  steps  to  involve  students  on  a partnership 
*>«»!■  »-»«■.  fciftxwd  personnel  and  the  community  in  the  determination  of  what  should  be  learned  and  under 
«*.»i  .K^nditj-sns.  How  dtsincls  organize  to  develop  this  partnership  is  a matter  for  local  discussion  and 

Act 


OcoMMudatioo  7 

The  uatc  shcmld  encourage  and  suppon  research  and  development  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  local  school  districts.  Such  support  should  amount  to  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  slate  general  fund  support  for  the  K-12  program  in  any  given 
yea# 

htgrrmw  inductors  have  been  committed  for  some  years  to  extensive  research  and  development 
wtmtars  aimed  at  product  invention  and  product  improvement.  Spurred  by  the  success  of  such  industrial 
HI  of  «V  the  U S.  Office  of  Education  began  design  of  major  plans  for  educational  research  and 
drcvtopmmt  .n  the  late  1 950's.  During  the  1960's  the  Congress  enacted  landmark  legislation  to  encourage 
Mjkh  trwaidi  and  development.  Title  IV  of  Public  Law  89-10  (and  As  Amended)  is  an  excellent  example 
of  t of*rmaonal  intent,  that  law  set  aside  tens  of  miiliof  j of  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a network  of 
«rg>oftal  educational  laboratories  whose  function  it  was  to  conduct  research  and  development  activities. 
The  law  aho  provided  for  grants  to  individual  researchers.  The  problem,  however,  was  that  almost  none  of 
Uw  federal  monies  found  their  way  into  local  school  districts.  For  the  most  part,  the  monies  went  to 
kuikgr  and  university  researchers  or  to  the  regiuiiX.1  educational  laboratories. 

The  intent  of  Recommendation  7 is  to  provide  funds,  on  a project-proposal  basis,  to  local  school 
jtuiuh  lot  conducting  research  and  development  related  to  local  needs  and  potentials.  It  is  hoped  that 
itrnr  stale  support  is  phased  out,  the  local  districts  would  continue  those  activities  which  had  proved 
Imitful 


Rrpffweodndom  concerning  special  groups  of  students 
Recommendation  8 


All  practicable  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  enlarged  and  enriched  programs  for 
disadvantaged  minorities  in  the  state’s  urban  areas. 


Rased  on  responses  to  the  Commission’s  opinionnaire  on  basic  education,  it  is  clear  that  large 
numbers  of  individuals  throughout  the  state  who  are  responsible  for  education  at  the  local  level  either  are 
mil  aware  of  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  urban  minorities  or  they  are  not  willing  to  do  anything  about 
these  problems.* 

Despite  this  conclusion,  it  is  imperative  that  affected  districts  be  encouraged  to  continue 
development  of  programs  which  are  specifically  appropriate  to  local  needs.4  Although  there  have  been 


I tlmt  Hwdlh,  The  Uprooted  (New  York:  Grosset,  1956),  pp.  173-180. 

-Chart**  E.  SUberraan,  “Murder  in  the  Classroom,”  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (June,  July,  August  1970),  and  M.  D.  Fantini 
wkd  Young.  M.  A.,  Designing  Education  for  Tomorrow’s  Cities  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1970),  Chapters  1 


and  1 

^•'rwd.  OP  ctL 


ERIC 


ilMMW  McOmfcoy.  Urban  Disadvantaged  Pupils  (Portland,  Oregon: 


'j 
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Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  1967). 


questions  about  the  viability  ol  certain  programs  to  aid  urban  disadvantaged  children.1 *  there  is  substantial 
evidence  to  suggest  that  these-  children  can  achieve  extremely  high  levels  of  competence  provided  they  are 
given  the  appropriate  types  of  personalized  instruction. 2 Thus  the  state  should  provide  a weighting  factor 
of  0.2  for  these  students  in  the  present  state  apportionment  formula.  In  addition,  special  funds  should  be 
set  aside  by  the  state  to  be  awarded,  on  a project-proposal  basis,  to  districts  undertaking  to  serve  the  needs 
of  urban  disadvantaged  students. 


Recommendation  9 

All  practicable  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  enlarged  and  enriched  programs  for 
disadvantaged  minorities  in  the  state’s  rural  areas. 

Responses  to  the  Commission’s  opinionnaire  on  basic  education  make  it  clear  that  large  numbers  of 
individuals  throughout  the  state  who  are  responsible  for  education  at  the  local  level  are  at  best  apathetic 
about  the  difficulties  faced  by  rural  minorities.  Ironically,  respondents  from  large  districts  are  more 
concerned  about  these  difficulties  than  are  those  from  small  districts;  many  board  directors  from  small 
districts  tend  to  be  oblivious  to  the  problem.3 

While  there  are  not  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  minority  groups  in  the  state’s  rural  areas,  there 
are  sufficient  numbers  with  learning  problems  to  demand  attention.  (For  example,  in  1968-69, 
approximately  3,000  of  the  state’s  9,669  Indian  students  were  enrolled  in  districts  with  a total  enrollment 
of  1 ,000  or  less.4  In  that  same  year,  the  number  of  migrant  Mexican-American  students  in  the  state’s 
schools  varied  from  7,000  to  14,000.  Most  of  these  students  were  in  rural  schools.5) 

The  poverty  cycle  into  which  disadvantaged  rural  minorities  are  locked  has  been  well  known  to 
sociologists  for  some  time.  Yet  the  cycle  continues  either  to  perpetuate  itself  in  rural  areas  or  to  spin  off 
individuals  from  the  rural  areas  into  a new,  but  nonetheless  equally  disasterous  poverty  cycle  in  our  urban 
areas.  For  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that:  (1)  a weighting  factor  of  at  least  0.2  be  provided  for  these 
students  in  the  present  state  apportionment  formula;  (2)  special  funds  be  set  aside  by  the  state  to  be 
awarded,  on  a project-proposal  basis,  to  districts  undertaking  to  serve  the  needs  of  rural  disadvantaged 
students;  and  (3)  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  allocated  special  funds  to 
work  with  local  districts  in  the  development,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  a logical  and  systematic 
program  for  rural  disadvantaged  students. 

Recommendation  10 

The  legislature  should  authorize  an  immediate  study  by  an  impartial  agency  to  assess 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  state’s  program  for  educating  the  handicapped 
in  the  common  schools.  (This  does  not  pertain  to  the  handicapped  who  are 
institutionalized.) 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  document,  the  1969-71  biennial  state  expenditure  to  support  excess  costs  of 
the  handicapped  program  was  approximately  $43  million.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
requested  an  additional  $16  million  for  1971-73.  Despite  the  high  level  of  expenditures  for  this  program, 
information  regarding  the  return  on  these  expenditures  and  proposed  expenditures  is  sparse  at  best.6 
Indeed,  program  reporting  from  local  districts  on  the  expenditure  of  state  funds  is  vague  and  not  of  much 
use  in  determining  what,  in  fact,  goes  on  in  programs  for  the  handicapped,  let  alone  how  effective  and 
efficient  they  are.  An  immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of  this  program  is  imperative. 


^Gordon  P.  Laddie,  et.  al.,  Educational  Improvement  in  an  Elementary  Setting  (Springfield,  111.:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1967), 
p.  77. 

^Miller  and  Woock,  p.  254;  Prairie,  pp.  22-23. 

3Ford,  op.  cit 

4R.  J.  Brouns,  Special  Education  Programs  for  Indian  Children:  Recommendations  and  Estimated  Costs  (Richland, 
Washington:  Battelle  Northwest,  November  1970),  p.  22. 

5R.  J.  Brouns,  Special  Education  Programs  for  Migrant  Children:  Recommendations  and  Estimated  Costs  (Richland, 
Washington:  Battelle  Northwest,  November  1970),  p.  30. 

3 R.  C.  Liikala,  p.  3. 
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Rccommcndalinn  1 1 

l*rofir.ims  lor  the  Killed  should  lx-  expanded  throughout  the  state  in  .1  logical  ami 
systematic  fashion. 


The  Killed  are  a resource  of  immense  value  to  the  prosperity  of  this  state.  It  is  nist  as  important  lor 
these-  young  people  to  develop  their  fullest  potential  as  it  is  lor  disadvantaged  groups  to  realize- theirs,  yet 

allocated  to  programs  for  the  gifted. 

It  is  recommended  that  districts  be  encouraged  to  develop,  implement  and  evaluate  enlarged 
programs  lor  the  gifted  and  that  the  present  biennial  allocation  lor  the  gilted  be  increased  to  million. 
Funds  should  be  provided  to  districts  on  the  basis  of  specific  projects  proposed  by  the  districts  to  the 
Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Recommendation  12 

Vocational  education  should  be  emphasized  in  the  common  schools.  The  maximum 
vocational  weighting  factor  per  student  should  be  1.0.  But  this  maximum  should  be 
employed  only  after  a school  district’s  vocational  program  has  been  carefully 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  implementing  this  recommendation,  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should 
consider  at  least  the  following  two  criteria:  (1)  the  quality  of  the  proposed  vocational  program;  and  (2)  in 
cases  of  middle-sized  and  small  districts,  the  districts’  willingness  to  work  cooperatively  to  develop  jointly- 
sponsored  programs.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  discourage  wasteful  duplication  ot  facilities  and  to 
encourage  the  effective  and  efficient  development  of  shared  vocational  education  programs  and  facilities. 


Recommendation  13 


The  legislature  should  establish  a temporary  body  empowered  to:  (1)  study  each 
small  high  school  district  and  nonhigh  school  district  in  the  state;  (2)  designate  which 
of  these  is  remote  and  necessary;  (3)  reorganize  those  districts  not  designated  as 
remote  and  necessary;  and  (4)  recommend  increased  amounts  of  support  for  districts 
which  are  designated  as  necessary. 


As  noted  in  the  Findings  section  of  this  report,  small  nonhigh  school  and  high  school  districts  do  not 
offer  anywhere  near  the  variety  of  courses  offered  in  districts  with  1,000  or  more  students.  The 
efficiency  of  such  districts  has  also  been  questioned  throughout  the  literature.  In  addition,  oar 
chairmen  and  superintendents  from  small  rural  districts  included  in  the  Commission’s  opimonnaire  survey 
were  extremely  conservative  in  their  views  on  common  school  education.  The  following  points  taken  from 
the  opinionnaire  are  cogent  with  regard  to  board  chairmen  and  their  attitudes  toward  curriculum  an 

instruction:® 


A.  In  general  they  do  not  see  kindergarten  as  being  valuable. 

B.  They  are  consistently  and  heavily  opposed  to  specialized  instruction  and/or  noninstructional 
programs  and  services  for  rural  disadvantaged  minorities. 

C.  They  favor  a curriculum  offering  only  the  so-called  “essential  courses.” 

D.  They  are  opposed  to  subject  matter  that  would  acquaint  students  with  the  heritage,  values  and 
life  -style  of  culturally  different  groups. 

E.  They  oppose  innovative  programs  and  organizational  patterns  for  the  schools. 

ISee  also,  Johnston,  Commonality  Analysis:  Section  5,  p.  12. 

2 George  Kontos,  What  Education  Research  Says  About  the  Effect  of  Size  on  Selected  Aspects  of  the  Education  Process 
O (Richland,  Washington:  Battelle  Northwest,  November  1970). 

1C  ®Ford,  op.  cit. 
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I lie  I hjr.it  n riWK'  of  small  lugh  s*h<><>!  districts  pi  the  state  base  res  cued  the  jttcnlion  of  numrrmu 
trtcjtthctv  |hcir  lindifift*.  based  on  mtcmno  with  students  jntl  study  ol  ttudent  rrsords.  indicate  that 
tin jll  ditlritlt  t»i  not  take  advantage  of  their  smallness  to  individualize  instruction.  that  students  in  thevr 
schools  lend  to  he  bored  because  * *(  the  Lick  of  stimulating  subject  nutter,  jixI  that  tome  of  the  highest 
dropout  rates  m the  state  .xeur  in  rural  arejt.l 

Based  on  the  evidence  at  hand,  it  appears  fruitless  to  continue  to  support  all  small  school  districts  .s 
if  jII  were  necessary . It  would  tv  more  appropriate  to  increase  the  support  level  for  small  districts  which 
are  necessary  and  to  reorganize  those  which  cannot  be  justified  as  separate  entities. 


Recommendations  concerning  student  services 
Recommendation  14 

The  state  should  pay  100  percent  of  approved  transportation  costs  for  all  students 
who  must  travel  two  miles  or  more  to  school. 

Recommendation  IS 

There  should  be  at  least  one  full-time  certificated  counselor  for  each  300 
elementary  school  students  and  one  for  each  400  secondary  school  students. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  should  employ  counselors  2 The 
logic  for  this  position  is  that  students  require  assistance  in  making  judgments  about  academic,  personal 
and  vocational  altematives-especially  during  the  high  school  years.  Unfortunately,  educators  have  not 
realized  until  rather  recently  that  the  most  formative  years  in  a child’s  school  life  are  his  early  years  in 
school.  It  is  during  these  years  that  patterns  for  success  or  failure  are  developed.  This  point  has  been  well 
documented  by  Bloom  and  his  associates;2  it  is  especially  relevant  to  children  who  come  from 
educationally  and  culturally  disadvantaged  environments.4  Thus,  the  intent  of  this  recommendation  is  to 
provide  impetus  for  the  continued  and  increased  use  of  filly  qualified  junior  and  senior  high  school 
counselors,  but  more  important,  the  immediate  deployment  of  fully  qualified  elementary  school 
counselors. 


Recommendation  related  to  instructional  materials 
Recommendation  16 

The  state  should  provide  textbooks  and  instructional  materials  for  all  public  school 
students  in  required  courses. 

Practices  related  to  providing  students  with  free  texts  and  instructional  materials  required  for 
participation  in  courses  taught  in  the  state’s  common  schools  vary  to  some  degree  throughout  the  state. 
The  intent  of  this  recommendation  is  to  assure  that  no  student  will  be  penalized  because  he  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  texts  or  instructional  materials  for  required  courses.  This  recommendation  in  no  way  implies  a 
policy  of  state  textbook  adoption.  To  the  contrary,  selection  of  textbooks  is  a prerogative  of  local  school 
districts. 

lpaul  Ford,  “Small  High  Schools;  Myth,  Reality,  Potential,”  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  51 : 317,  89-95,  March  1967. 

See  also,  P.  Ford,  H.  Hite  and  N.  Koch,  Education  in  Small  High  Schools  (Portland,  Oregon:  Northwest  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory,  1967). 

^ James  B.  Conant,  The  Comprehensive  High  School  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1967),  p.  25. 

^Benjamin  Bloom,  Stability  and  Change  in  Human  Characteristics  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1964). 

4Mario  Fantini  and  Weinstein,  G.,  The  Disadvantaged  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1968),  and  Mario  Fantini  and 
I RJC  Weinstein,  G., Making  Urban  Schools  Work  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  19681. 

o 
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Recommendation  nr  La  ted  to  OafTing 
Recommendation  17 

Hach  district  should  be  free  to  determine  and  employ  those  staffing  patterns  whtsh 
appear  to  be  most  appropriate  to  the  local  situation. 


Recommendation  related  to  teacher  salaries 
Recommendation  18 

The  state  apportionment  for  salaries  should  be  determined  by  placing  each  district’s 
personnel  on  a statewide  salary  schedule  which  should  be  determined  by  the 
legislature  at  each  of  its  sessions. 

This  salary  schedule,  established  by  the  state,  should  include  steps  for  education  and  experience. 
Implementation  of  this  recommendation  would  help  eliminate  special  levies.  Further,  it  would  put  an  end 
to  the  excessive  hours  of  salary  negotiations  now  spent  at  the  local  level. 
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Appendix  A 


BASIC  EDUCATION'  CRITERIA 

FOR  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  W ASHINGTON 


Part  One: 
Part  Two: 
Pvt  Three: 
Pvt  Four: 
Pvt  Five: 
Pvt  Six: 

Pvt  Seven: 


Summary 

Responses  of  All  Respondent  to  Opinionnaire 
Responses  of  Board  Chairmen  to  Opinionnaire 
Responses  of  WSFT  Presidents  to  Opinionnaire 
Responses  of  WEA  Presidents  to  Opinionnaire 

Responses  of  Superintendents  and  Intermediate  School  District  Superintendents  to 
Opinionnaire 

Responses  to  PTA  Presidents  to  Opinionnaire 


HP, 


Pari  One 
SUMMARY 


Ttm  report  summarizes  responses  to  the  C ommission*s  opinionnaire:  Basic  Education  Criteria  for  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  Stale  of  Washington  (September.  I *>70). 

Purpose  of  the  opinionnaire  _ _f  . 

The  opm.onna.re  was  designed  to  help  the  Commission  uncertain  what  various  groups  of  ndividuals 

pnncipaily  responsible  for  education  at  the  local  level  in  Washington,  saw  as  the  most  important  criteria  in 
establishing  a state  supported  program  of  basic  education.  (The  opinionnaire  is  attached.) 

The  opinionnaire  was  also  developed  to  serve  as  a means  for  validating  results  from  a senes  of  -0 
regional  conferences  conducted  by  the  Commission  throughout  the  state  in  May  1970.  (A  report  of  the 
May  conferences.  Opinions  of  Local  Leaders  Regarding  Washington’s  Educational  Programs  l July  30. 

19701 . is  attached.) 

Sample  and  return  ..  . , ..  , 

A total  sampling  technique  was  employed.  Opinionnaires  were  sent  to  J1  district  and  intermediate 

district  superintendents  or  head  teachers,  district  board  chairmen,  presidents  of  local  teacher  unions,  local 
WEA  unit  presidents,  and  PTA  Council  presidents.  Of  933  opinionnaires  mailed  early  in  September  of 
1970,  555  or  54  percent  were  returned  in  time  for  analysis. 


Table  1 

NUMBER  OF  OPINIONNAIRES  SENT  AND  RETURNED 

Group 


Number 

Mailed 


Number 

Returned 


Percentage 

Returned 


Intermediate  superintendents 
Superintendents  or  head  teachers 
School  board  chairmen 
WSFT  presidents 
WEA  presidents 
PTA  presidents 
Unknown 


Total 


14 

14 

100.0 

319 

198 

62.1 

319 

124 

38.9 

21 

7 

33.3 

196 

1 1 1 

56.6 

64 

29 

45.3 

22 

933 

505 

Tabulation  of  district-by-district  responses  indicated  that  80  percent  of  the  districts  in  the  state  were 
represented  in  the  total  returns.  The  majority  of  those  districts  from  which  no  completed  opmionnarre 
was  returned  were  category  9 districts  - the  smallest  in  the  state.  Table  2 shows  the  number  of  districts, 
by  size,  from  which  no  response  was  received. 

Notes  on  the  interpretation  of  this  report: 

1 “Small”  districts  are  alluded  to  frequently  within  the  report.  A small  district  is  one  which  falls  within 
size  groups  6-9  in  Table  2 below.  Analysis  of  the  responses  from  aU  districts  indicates  that  there  u a 
“break”  between  size  group  5 and  6 in  the  way  respondents  rate  the  criteria  presen  e . n o er 
words  groups  6-9  tend  to  vote  the  same  way.  The  reason  for  the  “break”  at  this  point  is  not  clear. 

2 An  immense  amount  of  data  (190  tables)  was  generated  from  the  returned  opinionnaires.  Only  the 

highlights  of  data  analyses  are  presented  here.  The  internal  format  of  this  report  is:  the  criterion  is 
stated;  then  highlights  of  resonses  pertinent  to  that  criterion  are  noted;  finally,  a tabulation  o 
combined  rankings  givn  the  criterion  by  all  groups  is  given.  Thus  the  interpretation  of  the  statistics 
regarding  the  criterion  on  kindergartens  (p.  1)  would  be:  16.4  percent  of  the  total  response  to  the 
criterion  is  negative;  1 8.2  percent  is  mixed;  65.4  percent  favor  kindergartens.  . 

3.  When  totaled,  most  of  the  percentages  reported  for  most  of  the  criteria  do  not  equal  100  percent. 
This  is  because  many  respondents  did  not  rank  every  criterion. 
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Table  2 


DISTRICTS  KROM  WHICH  NO  RESPONSE  WAS  RECEIVED 

(By  si/c.  using  the  Buttcllc  classification! 


Size 

Enrollment 

No.  of  Districts 

No.  Not 

Group 

Range 

In  Range 

Responding 

i 

Greater  than  20.000 

<> 

0 

10.000-19.999 

i) 

0 

3 

5.000-9.999 

20 

1 

4 

2.600-4.999 

30 

0 

5 

1 .600-2.599 

25 

5 

6 

1.000-1.599 

28 

■> 

7 

500-999 

60 

6 

8 

200-499 

65 

9 

9 

Less  than  200 

78 

41 

Criteria  related  to  students 
Criterion  I 

A state-supported  kindergarten  program  should  be  available  to  every  child  in  the 
state. 

The  majority  of  respondents  assigned  this  criterion  a high  priority.  This  position  was  consistent 
within  and  among  the  various  groups  polled  except  that  the  smaller  the  school  district  the  more  apt 
directors  (36)  and  superintendents  (18)  were  not  to  favor  kindergartens. 

The  evidence  here  suggests  that  there  is  substantial  support  for  a kindergarten  program. 


Respondents'  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

6.2 

10.2 

18.2 

23.8 

41.6 

Criterion  2 

Every  individual  in  the  state  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  complete  a high 
school  program  or  its  equivalent  supported  by  the  state. 

A very  large  proportion  of  respondents  assigned  this  criterion  a high  priority. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

.6 

1.2 

4.8 

13.7 

79.7 

Criterion  3 

Specialized  instruction  and/or  noninstructional  programs  and  service,  fully  supported 
by  the  state,  should  be  provided  for  the  following  groups  of  students: 


A.  Racial  minority,  urban 

Opinion  on  this  criterion  was  divided,  but  the  following  observations  are  pertinent.  The  larger  a 
school  district,  the  more  likely  -espondents  from  the  district  were  to  assign  the  criterion  high  priority.  The 
smaller  the  school  district,  the  more  likely  respondents  from  the  district  were  to  assign  the  criterion  low 
>rity.  This  trend  was  particularly  characteristic  of  board  members  from  small  school  districts. 
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The  data  indicate,  in  general,  that  those  principally  concerned  with  the  schools*  operation  either  are 
not  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  urban  minorities  or  that  they  are  not  willing  to  do  anything  about  these 

problems. 


Respondents'  Ranking  of  Criterion 
t Percent) 


Absolutely 

“No” 

1 2.0  17.4  31/) 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

18.8  14.3 


B.  Racial  minority,  rural 

The  rankings  of  this  criterion  were  rather  evenly  distributed  as  is  shown  in  the  figures  below.  The 
data  do  show  that  large  district  superintendents,  WEA  members  and  union  members  rank  this  criterion 
higher  than  do  small  district  superintendents  and  WEA  members.  Small  district  superintendents  are  split 
on  the  issue.  Small  district  board  members  rank  this  criterion  low. 

It  appears  that  those  respondents  from  rural  areas  are  either  less  likely  to  recognize  problems  faced 
by  rural  minorities  or  that  they  are  not  willing  to  do  anything  about  them. 

Respondents'  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 

Absolutely 
“No” 

12.6  17.6  32.9  19.5 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

11.8 


C.  Handicapped  , . . . ..  ...  . 

All  respondents  assigned  this  criterion  a high  priority.  There  is  consistency  of  opinion  both  within 

and  among  all  groups. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

1.0 

2.7 

15.5 

29.0 

49.1 

D.  Gifted  . . 4.  . .. 

In  general  all  groups  either  tended  to  rank  this  criterion  high  or  to  have  mixed  reactions  to  it.  There 
was,  however,  a clearly  discemable  trend  among  small  school  superintendents  (36)  to  assign  the  criterion  a 

It  is  interesting  that  a relatively  large  proportion  of  the  respondents  ranked  this  criterion  high,  yet 
only  a minute  part  of  the  state’s  education  budget  is  earmarked  for  the  gifted. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely  Abt?°lut,?ly 

“No” 

8.3  12.4  31.7  22.8  19.3 


Note:  Ten  respondents  noted  that  there  should  be  vocational  education  programs  for  those  not  college  bound.  Four 
respondents  mentioned  the  need  for  special  programs  for  the  poor. 
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80 


Criterion  4 

Each  student  should  he  offered  those  opportunities  which  will  assist  him  in 
developing  a positive  self-concept.  (This  might  involve  development  of  increased  and 
improved  counseling  aimed  at  designing  for  each  student  a program  which  :s 
individualized  and  assures  the  student  some  degree  of  success.) 

This  criterion  received  high  ranking  within  and  among  all  groups  except  directors  of  small  school 
districts. 


Absolutely 

“No” 

3.1 


Respondents*  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


5.4  22.8  30.2 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

37.5 


Criteria  related  to  curriculum 
Criterion  1 

Full  state  support  should  be  provided  only  for  the  essential  courses  and  activities 
required  to  prepare  a student  for  immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or 
higher  education. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  figures  given  below,  opinions  about  this  criterion  were  divided.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  representatives  of  the  WEA,  regardless  of  district  size,  ranked  the  criterion  very  low.  That  is, 
this  group  is  not  satisfied  with  offering  students  only  a state-supported  program  of  essential  courses  and 
activities.  WEA  representatives  listed  a variety  of  courses  which  should  be  offered.  These  courses  may  be 
categorized  in  the  following  program  areas:  the  arts,  vocational  education  and  home  economics,  physical 
education  and  health,  human  relations  and  ecology. 

Superintendents  were  split  on  this  issue,  although  there  was  a tendency  among  those  in  larger 
districts  to  assign  the  criterion  a low  priority.  These  groups  mentioned  the  need  for  the  same  types  of 
programs  listed  above  in  regard  to  WEA  responses  to  the  criterion.  Superintendents  of  small  schools 
tended  to  rate  the  criterion  high. 

School  directors,  by  a margin  of  two  to  one,  ranked  the  criterion  high.  School  district  size  was  not  a 
significant  factor  in  the  directors’  responses. 

A most  obvious  question  appears  as  a consequence  of  data  analysis:  why  should  school  directors  as  a 
group  support  a limited  basic  education  program? 


Respondents*  Ranking  of  Criterion 

(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

24.3 

17.0 

18.2 

16.2 

19.9 

Criterion  2 

All  students  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  in-school  experiences 
which  will  enable  them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might 
include  participation  in  development  of  school  policies  and  planning  the  curriculum.) 


Respondents  in  general  ranked  this  criterion  high.  Approximately  90  percent  of  those  who  assigned 
the  criterion  low  priority  were  respondents  from  the  small  school  districts  — especially  school  directors. 
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Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

6.0 

10.6 

31.5 

29.0 

22.2 

Criterion  3 

Al!  students  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  out-of-school 
experiences  which  will  enable  them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility. 
(Experiences  might  include  participation  in  community  improvement  projects  and 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  local  elections.) 

As  is  shown  below  the  majority  of  respondents  either  assigned  this  item  a relatively  high  priority  or 
they  expressed  mixed  feelings.  As  with  Criterion  2 above,  respondents  from  small  schools  rate  this 
criterion  lower  than  do  their  counterparts  in  larger  school  districts.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  total 
number  of  small  school  respondents  who  assigned  the  criterion  a high  priority  is  slightly  more  than  that  of 
those  who  ranked  it  low. 

While  it  has  been  argued  in  the  literature  that  youth  in  rural  areas  are  given  a variety  of  opportunities 
to  become  self-reliant,  the  responses  to  Criteria  2 and  3 do  not  indicate  that  those  responsible  for  the 
schools  are  willing  to  give  youth  these  opportunities. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

"Yes” 

4.1 

12.2 

33.7 

30.6 

18.4 

Criterion  4 

The  school  curriculum  should  recognize  and  value  cultural  diversity.  (This  involves 
offering  students  in-school  and  out-of-school  experiences  which  would  expose  them 
to  the  heritage,  values  and  present  life-style  of  culturally  different  groups.) 

More  than  51  percent  of  the  respondents  ranked  this  criterion  relatively  high.  Rankings  of  the 
criterion  were  directly  related  to  school  district  size;  the  larger  the  district,  the  more  likely  respondents 
were  to  rank  the  criterion  high.  Directors  of  small  schools,  as  a group,  ranked  this  criterion  low. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

3.5 

12.4 

32.5 

32.5 

18.8 

Criterion  5 

Community  resources  should  be  used  to  enhance  the  curricula  offered  within  the 
school.  (Such  resources  might  include  parents  as  well  as  experts  from  business, 
industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  appi  jpriate  areas.) 


Almost  all  respondents  within  all  groups  ranked  this  item  high. 

It  would  be  useful  to  have  data  describing  the  numbers  and  types  of  school  districts  throughout  the 
state  which  utilize  community  resources. 


Absolutely 

“No” 

.6 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 

(Percent) 


40.6 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

42.6 


2.5 


13.9 
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C riterion  6 „„  . . . . 

Since  different  students  learn  different  things  in  different  ways  and  at  different  rates 

of  speed,  instruction  should  be  individualized.  (There  are  a variety  of  ways  through 
which  individualized  instruction  may  be  implemented  Some  examples  include:  the 
nongraded  school,  team  teaching  and  programmed  in  auction.) 

there  was  general  agreement  among  most  respondents  that  this  item  should  be  given  high  priority. 
|ntc»cvt,ngl> . almost  every  respondent  who  ranked  this  item  low  was  from  a small  school  distnet. 

Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 

Absolutely 
“Yes” 

4.8  19.9  28.0  44.1 


Absolutely 

“No” 

15 


Criterion  7 

School  districts,  in  conjunction  with  other  educational  and  noneducational  agencies, 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  innovative  programs  and  organizational  patterns. 

The  state  should  provide  substantial  support  for  development  and  field  testing  of 
promising  programs.  (A  certain  percent  of  the  state  aid  provided  each  district  might 
be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.) 

For  the  most  part  respondents  accorded  this  criterion  a high  ranking.  The  exception  was  among  small 
dulnct  directors,  32  of  whom  ranked  the  criterion  low.  Several  (27)  small  district  superintendents  also 

ranked  the  criterion  low.  . . . . e 

The  major  reason  expressed  by  small  district  directors  and  superintendents  for  their  low  ranking  ot 

this  criterion  was  that  their  staffs  were  too  small  to  mount  innovative  programs.  The  implication  here  is 
that  some  agency  or  agencies  should  be  responsible  for  aiding  small  districts.  _ . 

It  would  seem  appropriate  in  light  of  the  figures  noted  below  that  some  consideration  be  given  to  a 

planned  program  of  state-supported  educational  innovation. 


Absolutely 

-No” 

6.4 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


14.9  24.6  29.6 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

23.4 
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Criteria  related  to  services 


All  school  districts  should  offer  guidance  and  counseling  services  of  equally  high 
quality.  If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing 
for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 

In  general  this  criterion  was  ranked  high  by  all  respondents.  Low  rankings  were  evenly  distributed 
within  and  among  the  various  groups  of  respondents. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

1.9 

6.4 

22.3 

33.3 

35.8 

Criterion  2 

All  school  districts  should  offer  health  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this 
criterion  were  applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 

This  criterion  was  given  reasonably  high  ranking  by  all  groups  of  respondents.  Low  rankings  occurred 
for  the  most  part  among  respondents  from  small  school  districts. 

Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 

Absolutely  Absolutely 

“No’’  “Yes” 

3.1  1 1.8  24.2  33.5  26.5 


Criterion  3 

All  school  districts  should  offer  food  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion 
were  applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  respondents  ranked  this  item  high.  Those  who  ranked  the  item  low 
were  evenly  distributed  within  and  among  respondent  groups. 

Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 

Absolutely 
“No” 

5.8  17.8  25.3  25.6 


j Criterion  4 

- Free  transportation  should  be  provided  any  student  who  lives  more  than  two  miles 

| from  the  school  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

t 

| Most  respondents  ranked  this  criterion  high. 

| All  but  three  superintendents  who  responded  to  this  item  ranked  it  as  high  priority.  Low  rankings 

| were  distributed  evenly  within  and  among  groups  of  respondents.  It  was  suggested  by  some  respondents 

| O that  distance  from  school  not  be  the  only  criteria  for  free  transportation.  Of  equal  importance,  for 
lERJC  example,  might  be  a child’s  safety  from  violence. 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

24.6 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

“No” 

3.3  8.1 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

16.4  23.2  47.6 


Criteria  related  to  instructional  resources 


Criterion  1 

The  state  should  provide  free  textbooks  for  all  students. 


Most  respondents  ranked  this  criterion  high.  This  was  true  within  and  among  groups.  Some  ( ) 
respondents  who  rated  this  criterion  low  did  so  because  they  thought  implementation  of  the  criterion 
would  lead  to  a state-adoption  policy  regarding  textbook  selection.  Others  (4)  who  ranked  the  criterion 
low  said  that  students  should  learn  to  become  self-reliant  — one  way  would  be  to  earn  their  own  money 

for  purchase  of  books. 


Absolutely 

“No” 

6.0 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


8.9  18.0  22.3 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

43.9 


Criterion  2 , 

The  state  should  provide  students  with  instruction-related  supplies,  including  such 
items  as  pencils,  paper  and  physical  education  uniforms,  which  are  necessary  as  a part 
of  the  schools’  regular  instructional  program. 

This  criterion  was  rated  low  both  within  and  among  the  groups  of  respondents. 

Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

33.7 

28.1 

19.5 

7.9 

10.4 

Criterion  3 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  instructional  materials  (print  and  nonprint),  and 
equipment  should  be  equalized  among  the  state’s  school  districts. 


Generally  all  respondents  either  ranked  this  item  high  or  they  expressed  no  strong  feeling. 
Interestingly,  directors  of  small  schools  ranked  the  item  high,  while  small  school  superintendents  tended 
to  be  divided  in  their  opinions.  The  reason  for  inconsistency  is  not  clear. 

Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

“No” 

8.9 


25.1 
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Absolutely 

“Yes” 

25.5 


16.1 


22.6 


Criteria  related  to  finance  and  administration 


Criterion  1 

State  funds  should  be  distributed  to  school  districts  on  a basis  of  staff  ratios.  (For 
example,  100  percent  support  for  55  certificated  personnel  per  1,000  students.) 

Reactions  to  this  issue  tended  to  be  polarized  with  relatively  few  respondents  taking  a middle 
ground. 

The  directors  of  the  larger  school  districts  were  split  on  this  issue.  Sixteen  ranked  the  criterion  low; 
14  ranked  it  high.  Small  school  directors  consistently  ranked  the  criterion  low. 

The  larger  school  district  superintendents,  including  those  in  classification  6,  ranked  this  criterion 
high.  Small  district  superintendents  are  clearly  divided  on  the  issue  with  almost  equal  numbers  ranking  it 
high  and  low. 

WEA  representatives  ranked  the  criterion  high  as  did  the  few  union  representatives  who  responded. 
PTA  rankings  were  evenly  distributed. 

Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 

Absolutely  Absolutely 

“No”  “Yes” 

20.3  14.7  14.9  20.7  23.6 

Criterion  2 

The  legislature  should  establish  a minimum  state-wide  salary  schedule.  (Note: 
provision  would  be  made  to  revise  the  schedule  each  year.) 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  ranked  this  criterion  high.  The  majority  of  superintendents  in  all 
sizes  of  school  districts  agreed  that  this  criterion  should  be  ranked  high.  School  directors  in  large  districts 
also  ranked  the  criterion  high,  while  those  from  small  school  districts  were  split. 

Union  respondents  were  split  with  equal  numbers  ranking  the  item  high  priority  and  low  priority. 
WEA  representatives  were  also  divided  on  this  issue;  those  from  larger  districts  tended  to  rank  the  criterion 
low;  those  in  the  smaller  districts  ranked  the  criterion  high. 

Responses  from  PTA’s  followed  no  trend. 

A number  of  respondents  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  criterion  should  be  changed  to  delete  the 
word  “minimum.” 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

19.0 

11.8 

11.8 

19.4 

36.6 

Criterion  3 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level. 

(Note:  a “broad  program”  is  defined  as  being  the  K-12  language  arts  sequence  or  the 
mathematics  sequence  for  those  grades.) 

This  criterion  received  relatively  low  ranking.  The  most  obvious  trend  in  the  responses  was  that  large 
and  small  district  superintendents,  board  members,  WEA  and  union  representatives  were  opposed  to  the 
criterion. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a considerable  number  of  small  school  directors,  superintendents 
and  WEA  representatives  did  rank  the  criterion  high.  PTA  responses  were  widely  distributed. 

The  major  implication  of  the  grouped  data  regarding  this  criterion  is  probably  that  local  districts, 
O emselves,  want  to  determine  and  control  broad  programs  offered  at  the  district  level. 
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Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

“No” 

24.4  24.4  20.5 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

15.3  14.7 


Criterion  4 . ....  A , 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 

The  majority  of  respondents  ranked  this  criterion  high.  Responses  were  consistant  within  and  among 
groups. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

“No” 

12.0  12.2 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

14.7  27.9  31.4 


Criterion  5 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined 
at  the  state  level.  (A  “course”  as  usually  defined  is  a one-semester  or  one-year 
segment  within  a broad  program.  For  example.  Biology  I would  be  a one-semester  or 
one-year  segment  within  the  science  program.) 

This  criterion  was  given  low  ranking  by  all  groups.  There  were,  however,  a considerable  number  of 
school  directors  (34)  representing  small-  and  middle-sized  districts  who  ranked  the  criterion  high. 

The  evidence  here  strongly  suggests  that,  in  general,  respondents  do  not  favor  letting  the  state  control 
what  courses  and  course  content  should  be  offered  at  the  local  level. 

Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely  Absoiutdy 

“No”  Yes 

379  23.6  18.0  11.4  8.1 


Criterion  6 . 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined 

at  the  local  level. 

This  criterion  was  posed  to  find  out  if  respondents  favored  local  control  of  specific  courses  and 
course  content.  The  data  indicate  that  with  few  exceptions  respondents  placed  a high  priority  on  local 
control.  Some  small  district  superintendents  (15)  and  small  district  board  members  (14)  did  not  favor 
local  control. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

“No” 

6.2 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

41.6 


6.4 


16.1 
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28.4 


Criterion  7 

Each  school  district  should  define  what  constitutes  basic  education  for  that  district 
above  and  beyond  minimum  state  requirements. 

Respondents  ranked  this  criterion  very  high.  This  evidence  suggests  that  local  districts  would  identify 
their  own  specific  educational  needs  above  and  beyond  state  requirements.  Thus  each  district  would  offer 
a program  geared  to  its  own  identified  needs. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

“No” 

4.4  3.7 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

14.1  31.1  46.2 


Criterion  8 

Budgeting  systems  should  be  established  within  the  schools  to  generate  consistent 
cost,  enrollment,  staff  and  other  statistical  information  as  a basis  for  future 
comparisons  of  program  and  course  costs  on  state-wide,  district  and  intradistrict 
levels. 

In  general  this  criterion  received  high  ranking  from  all  groups.  At  the  same  time,  some  small  school 
district  board  members  (16)  and  some  small  school  district  superintendents  (23)  ranked  the  criterion  low. 
From  written  statements  submitted  by  these  two  small  school  groups,  it  is  apparent  that  they  anticipate 
more  “paperwork”  if  uniform  budgeting  systems  are  introduced.  Several  (5)  of  the  small  districts  who 
rated  the  criterion  low  said  that  they  would  have  ranked  the  criterion  high  if  it  contained  provisions  for 
accountant  help. 

The  evidence  here  clearly  indicates  that  this  state’s  common  schools  should  move  toward  uniform 
budgeting  systems. 

Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

Absolutely 

“No” 

“Yes” 

3.7 

8.5 

24.2 

31.5 

29.6 

Criterion  9 

Each  district’s  schools  should  be  utilized  on  a 1 2-month  basis. 


The  only  group  which  consistently  ranked  this  criterion  high  was  the  WEA.  The  other  groups’ 
rankings  were  divided  and  no  clear  patterns  of  response  were  obvious. 

This  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  those  chiefly  responsible  for  the  schools’  operation  are  not 
aware  of  the  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  the  schools’  year-round  utilization. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

“No” 

16.8 


26.9 
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Absolutely 

“Yes” 

18.4 


14.3 


21.5 


Criterion  10 

The  community  and 

included  in  developing 


students  as  well  as  teachers  and  administrators  should  be 
local  school  district  policies. 


Respondents  both  within  and  among  groups  rank  this  criterion  high.  Some  small  district  school 

directors  ( 1 2)  and  superintendents  ( 1 3)  rank  this  criterion  low. 

In  light  of  the  evidence  gathered  here,  it  is  apparent  that  most  respondents  see  a four-way 
partnership,  among  the  community,  students,  teachers  and  administrators,  as  important  to  developing 
school  district  policies.  Evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  this  partnership  actually  exists  is  scant. 


Respondents’  Ranking  of  Criterion 
(Percent) 


Absolutely 

“No” 

4.5 


Absolutely 

“Yes” 

35.6 


4.7 


19.1 


34.8 


Attachment 

OPINIONNAIRE:  BASIC  EDUCATION  CRITERIA  FOR  THE 
COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


School  District  Name  and  Number 


Explanation:  Each  of  the  criteria  listed  below  has  been  suggested  as  pertinent  to  what  should  constitute  a 
sound  program  of  state  supported  basic  education.  The  criteria  have  been  drawn  from  oral  and  written 
statements  submitted  by  representatives  of:  the  legislature,  school  boards,  PTA’s,  the  business  and 
industrial  community,  teachers  and  administrators,  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Commission  and  its  staff.  You  will  note  some  conflicts  among  the  criteria. 
These  are  the  natural  result  of  differences  in  values  held  within  and  among  the  groups  which  have 
submitted  criteria. 


Please  rank  each  01  the  criteria  listed  below  in  terms  of  the  priority  you  would  assign  it  in  relation  to  a 
sound  program  of  state-supported  basic  education.  As  you  proceed  in  your  ranking,  remember  that  state 
funds  are  limited,  therefore  you  must  set  priorities  among  the  criteria.  To  indicate  your  ranking,  check  the 
appropriate  space  at  the  right  of  each  of  the  criteria. 

Note:  Space  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  opinionnaire  for  listing  and  ranking 
additional  criteria  which  you  may  want  to  include.  The  Commission  would  also 
appreciate  any  other  comments  you  wish  to  offer. 


PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  OPINIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE  BY  SEPTEMBER  18,  1970. 


Criteria  Related  to 
Students 

Criterion  1 

A state-supported  kindergarten  program 
should  be  available  to  every  child  in  the  state. 
Criterion  2 

Every  individual  in  the  state  should  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  complete  a high 
school  program  or  its  equivalent  supported  by 


Lowest 

Priority 

(Absolutely) 

“No” 

1 2 


3 


Highest 

Priority 

(Absolutely) 

“Yes” 

4 5 


the  state. 

Criterion  3 

Specialized  instruction  and/or 
noninstructional  programs  and  service,  fully 
supported  by  the  state,  should  be  provided 
for  the  following  groups  of  students: 

Racial  minority,  urban 
Racial  minority,  rural 
Handicapped 
Gifted 


Other,  please  specify 


Criterion  4 

Each  student  should  be  offered  those 

opportunities  which  will  assist  him  in 
developing  a positive  self-concept.  (This  might 
involve  development  of  increased  and 

improved  counseling  aimed  at  designing  for 
each  student  a program  which  is 
k individualized  and  assures  the  student  some 

ERIC  degree  of  success.) 


Criteria  Related  to 
Curriculum 

Criterion  1 

Full  state  support  should  be  provided  only  for 
the  essential  courses  and  activities  required  to 
prepare  a student  for  immediate  employment, 
career  training  and/or  higher  education. 

Note:  If  you  have  checked  “absolutely  not,” 
please  indicate  specific  courses  and/or 
activities  which  you  think  should  be 
state-supported  even  though  they  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a student  for 
immediate  employment,  career  training 
and/or  higher  education. 

Criterion  2 

All  students  should  be  provided  opportunities 
to  participate  in  in-school  experiences  which 
will  enable  them  to  develop  a sense  of  social 
responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include 
participation  in  development  of  school 
policies  and  planning  the  curriculum.) 

Criterion  3 

All  students  should  be  provided  opportunities 
to  participate  in  out-of-school  experiences 
which  will  enable  them  to  develop  a sense  of 
social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might 
include  participation  in  community 
improvement  projects  and  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  local  elections.) 

Criterion  4 

The  school  curriculum  should  recognize  and 
value  cultural  diversity.  (This  involves  offering 
students  in-school  and  out-of-school 
experiences  which  would  expose  them  to  the 
heritage,  values  and  present  life-style  of 
culturally  different  groups.) 

Criterion  5 

Community  resources  should  be  used  to 
enhance  the  curricula  offered  within  the 
school.  (Such  resources  might  include  parents 
as  well  as  experts  from  business,  industry,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  other  appropriate 
areas.) 

Criterion  6 

Since  different  students  learn  different  things 
in  different  ways  and  at  different  rates  of 
speed,  instruction  should  be  individualized. 
(There  are  a variety  of  ways  through  which 
individualized  instruction  may  be 
implemented.  Some  examples  include:  the 
^ nongraded  school,  team  teaching  and 
programmed  instruction.) 
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Lowest 

Priority 

(Absolutely) 

“No” 

1 2 3 


Highest 

Priority 

(Absolutely) 

“Yes” 

4 5 


Criterion  7 

School  districts,  in  conjunction  with  other 
educational  and  noneducational  agencies, 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  innovative 
programs  and  organizational  patterns.  The 
state  should  provide  substantia!  support  for 
development  ana  field  testing  of  promising 
programs.  (A  certain  percent  of  the  state  aid 
provided  each  district  might  be  set  aside  for 
this  purpose.) 

Criteria  Related  to  Services 

Criterion  1 

All  school  districts  should  offer  guidance  and 
counseling  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If 
this  criterion  were  applied,  then  weighting 
would  be  involved  in  provid;ng  for  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in 
remote  rural  areas.) 

Criterion  2 

All  school  districts  should  offer  health 
services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this 
criterion  were  applied,  then  weighting  would 
be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in 
remote  rural  areas.) 

Criterion  3 

All  school  districts  should  offer  food  services 
of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were 
applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in 
providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 

Criterion  4 

Free  transportation  should  be  provided  any 
student  who  lives  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  school  to  which  he  is  assigned. 


Lowest 

Priority 

(Absolutely) 

“No” 

1 


Highest 

Priority 

(Absolutely) 

“Yes” 


Criteria  Related  to 
Instructional  Resources 

Criterion  1 

The  state  should  provide  free  textbooks  for 


all  students. 

Criterion  2 

The  state  should  provide  students  with 
instruction-related  supplies,  including  such 
items  as  pencils,  paper  and  physical  education 
uniforms,  which  are  necessary  as  a part  of  the 
schools’  regular  instructional  program. 


Criterion  3 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  instructional 
materials  (print  and  nonprint),  and  equipment 
should  be  equalized  among  the  state’s  school 


districts. 
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1.01, 


Lowest 

Priority 

Criteria  Related  to  (Absolutely) 

Finance  and  Administration  “No” 

Criterion  1 j 

State  funds  should  be  distributed  to  school 
districts  on  a basis  of  staff  ratios.  (For 
example,  100  percent  support  for  55 

certificated  personnel  per  1 000  students.) 

Criterion  2 

The  legislature  should  establish  a minimum 
state-wide  salary  schedule.  (Note:  provision 
would  be  made  to  revise  the  schedule  each 

year.)  

Criterion  3 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools 
should  be  determined  at  the  state  level. 

(Note:  a “broad  program”  is  defined  as  being 
the  K-12  language  arts  sequence  or  the 

mathematics  sequence  for  those  grades.) 

Criterion  4 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools 

should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 

Criterion  5 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be 
offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined 
at  the  state  level.  (A  “course”  as  usually 
defined  is  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment 
within  a broad  program.  For  example, 

Biology  I would  be  a one-semester  or  one-year 

segment  within  the  science  program.) 

Criterion  6 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be 
offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined 

at  the  local  level.  

Criterion  7 

Each  school  district  should  define  what 
constitutes  basic  education  for  that  district 
above  and  beyond  minimum  state 

requirements.  

Criterion  8 

Budgeting  systems  should  be  established 
within  the  schools  to  generate  consistent  cost, 
enrollment,  staff  and  other  statistical 
information  as  a basis  for  future  comparisons 
of  program  and  course  costs  on  state-wide, 
district  and  intradistrict  levels.  


Criterion  9 

Each  district’s  schools  should  be  utilized  on  a 
1 2-month  basis. 

Criterion  10 

The  community  and  students  as  well  as 
teachers  and  administrators  should  be 
included  in  developing  local  school  district 
policies. 

Additional  Criteria 


mments: 
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102 


3 


Highest 

Priority 

(Absolutely) 

“Yes” 

4 5 


Part  Two 

RESPONSES  OF  ALL  RESPONDENTS  TO  OPINIONNAIRE 


Instructions  for  Interpretation  _ , ...  . , . • 

The  tables  in  Part  Two  present  the  total  responses  of  the  five  groups  who  participated  in  the  basic 

education  criteria  survey. 

The  tables  should  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

1.  The  criterion  is  stated.  . . . . +.  . 

2.  The  respondent  group  is  listed  by  code  number  in  the  extreme  left  column  of  each  table  so  that 

“1”  represents  school  board  chairmen; 

“2”  represents  Washington  State  Federation  of  Teachers  local  presidents; 

“3”  represents  Washington  Education  Association  local  presidents; 

“4”  represents  local  district  and  intermediate  district  superintendents, 

“5”  represents  PTA  local  council  presidents.  e 

3 There  are  five  horizontal  rankings  opposite  each  respondent  group.  The  rankings  move  trom 
negative  priority  at  the  extreme  left  to  positive  priority  at  the  extreme  right.  The  number  within 
each  ranking  represents  the  total  number  of  respondents  who  assigned  the  criterion  listed  in  this 

specific  ranking.  Thus,  the  first  table  should  be  read:  . . 

“Of  all  board  chairmen  responding,  group  1,  19  ranked  kindergarten  as  lowest  priority, 

while  33  assigned  it  highest  priority.”  . . . . . 

4 The  two  horizontal  sets  of  figures  at  the  very  bottom  of  each  table  show  the  total  rankings 
assigned  the  criterion  in  terms  of  numbers  of  votes  cast  and  percentage  of  total  votes  cast.  Thus 

the  first  table  should  be  read:  . ..  . . . . . .. 

“Of  all  respondents  ranking  Criterion  1,  201  or  41.6  percent  assigned  it  highest  priority, 

while  30  or  6.2  percent  assigned  it  lowest  priority.” 


Criteria  Related  to  Students 


Criterion  1 

A state-supported  kindergarten  program  should  be  available  to  every  child  in  the  state. 


Lowest 

Priority 

(Absolutely) 

Respondent  “No” 


Highest 

Priority 

(Absolutely) 

“Yes” 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

19 

22 

32 

18 

33 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

7 

25 

37 

41 

4 

8 

14 

28 

53 

109 

5 

0 

6 

3 

4 

16 

Total 

30 

49 

88 

115 

201 

6.2% 

10.2% 
-35  - 

103 

18.2% 

23.8  % 

41.6  % 

Criterion  2 

Every  individual  in  the  state  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  complete  a high  school  program  or  its 
equivalent  supported  by  the  state. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

3 

2 

8 

12 

99 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

3 

0 

1 

8 

19 

83 

4 

0 

2 

5 

32 

173 

5 

0 

1 

1 

2 

25 

3 

6 

23 

66 

385 

.6% 

1.2% 

4.8% 

13.1% 

79.7% 

Criterion  3 

Specialized  instruction  and/or  noninstructional  programs  and  service,  fully  supported  by  the  state,  should 


be  provided  for  the  following  groups  of  students: 

Racial  minority,  urban 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

l 

28 

23 

41 

18 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

21 

33 

22 

23 

4 

22 

35 

71 

44 

30 

5 

3 

5 

7 

4 

8 

58 

84 

154 

91 

68 

12.0% 

17.4% 

31.9% 

18.8% 

14.3% 

Racial  minority,  rural 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

29 

24 

41 

17 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

3 

7 

22 

33 

24 

18 

4 

22 

35 

73 

45 

28 

5 

3 

4 

9 

5 

6 

61 

85 

159 

94 

57 

12.6% 

17.6% 

32.9% 

19.5% 

11.8% 

104 

- 36- 

I 

Handicapped 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

4 

2 

23 

31 

62 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

6 

16 

39 

44 

4 

0 

3 

30 

61 

112 

5 

0 

1 

5 

7 

16 

5 

13 

75 

140 

237 

1.0% 

2.7% 

15.5% 

29.0% 

49.1% 

Gifted 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

14 

14 

41 

28 

19 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

13 

40 

31 

16 

4 

18 

30 

63 

43 

49 

5 

4 

3 

7 

5 

8 

40 

60 

153 

110 

93 

8.3% 

12.4% 

31.7% 

22.8% 

19.3% 

Other,  please  specify 


Criterion  4 . . 

Each  student  should  be  offered  those  opportunities  which  will  assist  him  in  developing  a positive 
self-concept.  (This  might  involve  development  of  increased  and  improved  counseling  aimed  at  designing 
for  each  student  a program  which  is  individualized  and  assures  the  student  some  degree  of  success.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

9 

9 

30 

44 

30 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

27 

30 

47 

4 

3 

7 

42 

69 

88 

5 

2 

2 

9 

'> 

14 

15 

26 

110 

146 

181 

3.1% 

5.4% 

22.8% 

30.2% 

37.5% 

— 

?0,5 

r 

• V 

Criteria  Related  to  Curriculum 


““ate' support  should  be  provided  only  for  the  essential  courses  and  activities  required  to  prepare  a 

student  for  immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 

Note:  If  you  have  checked  “absolutely  not,”  please  indicate  specific  courses  and/or  actmhes  which  you 
think  should  be  state  supported  even  though  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a stud 
immediate  employment,  career  training  and / or  higher  education. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

15 

19 

23 

25 

35 

2 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

3 

39 

26 

19 

10 

10 

4 

52 

32 

35 

41 

44 

5 

10 

5 

7 

1 

6 

117 

82 

88 

78 

96 

24.3% 

17.0% 

18.2% 

16.2% 

19.9% 

Criterion  2 

All  students  should  be  provided  opportunities 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility 
of  school  policies  and  planning  the  curriculum.) 


to  participate  in  in-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
(Experiences  might  include  participation  in  development 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

17 

19 

40 

27 

19 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

10 

37 

33 

28 

4 

5 

20 

63 

72 

50 

5 

4 

2 

10 

7 

6 

29 

51 

152 

140 

107 

6.0% 

10.6% 

31.5% 

29.0% 

22.2% 

All  students  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  out-of-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility,  (Experiences  might  include  participation  in  community 
improvement  projects  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  local  elections.) 


Lowest  Priority 
( Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
('Absolutelv'i  “Yes” 


1 

9 

13 

48 

37 

16 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

14 

34 

38 

24 

4 

8 

26 

74 

63 

39 

5 

3 

5 

7 

7 

7 

20 

59 

163 

148 

89 

4.1% 

106" 

12.2% 

-38- 

33.7% 

30.6% 

18.4% 

The  school  curriculum  should  recognize  and  value  cultural  diversity.  (This  involves  offering  students 
in-school  and  out-of-school  experiences  which  would  expose  them  to  the  heritage;,  values  and  present 
life-style  of  culturally  different  groups.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No’ 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes5* 


1 

8 

31 

43 

31 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

11 

36 

36 

28 

4 

6 

15 

68 

77 

45 

5 

2 

3 

9 

10 

5 

17 

60 

157 

157 

91 

3.5% 

1 2.4% 

32.5% 

32.5% 

18.8% 

Criterion  5 

Community  resources  should  be  used  to  enhance  the  curricula  offered  within  the  school.  (Such 
might  include  parents  as  well  as  experts  from  business,  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  a 
appropriate  areas.) 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

2 

7 

20 

49 

46 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

3 

0 

1 

10 

52 

48 

4 

1 

3 

30 

85 

93 

5 

0 

1 

6 

8 

14 

3 

12 

67 

196 

205 

.6% 

2.5% 

13.9% 

40.6% 

42.4% 

Criterion  6 _ 

Since  different  students  learn  different  things  in  different  ways  and  at  different  rates  of  speed,  instruction 
should  be  individualized.  (There  are  a variety  of  ways  through  which  individualized  instruction  may  be 
implemented.  Some  examples  include:  the  nongraded  school,  team  teaching  and  programmed  instruction.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

8 

12 

33 

30 

38 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

21 

30 

58 

4 

3 

10 

35 

65 

99 

5 

0 

0 

6 

8 

14 

12 

23 

96 

135 

213 

2.5% 

4.8% 

19.9% 

28.0% 

44.1% 

~3Zi )? 

tprion  7 

School  districts,  in  conjunction  with  other  educational  and  noneducational  agencies,  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  innovative  programs  and  organizational  patterns.  The  state  should  provide  substantial  support 
for  development  and  field  testing  of  promising  programs.  (A  certain  percent  of  the  state  aid  provided  each 
district  might  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

14 

24 

38 

27 

20 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

3 

2 

15 

20 

38 

35 

4 

12 

26 

53 

71 

48 

5 

3 

5 

8 

6 

6 

31 

72 

1 19 

143 

1 13 

6.4% 

14.9% 

24.6% 

29.6% 

23.4% 

Criteria  Related  to  Services 

Criterion  1 . 

All  school  districts  should  offer  guidance  and  counseling  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion 
were  applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well 
as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

7 

8 

33 

39 

37 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

7 

27 

40 

36 

4 

0 

11 

46 

72 

83 

5 

1 

4 

1 

6 

16 

9 

31 

108 

161 

173 

1.9% 

6.4% 

22.3% 

33.3% 

35.8% 

Criterion  2 

All  school  districts  should  offer  health  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote 
rural  areas.)  _ . . 

Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

8 

16 

34 

39 

26 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

13 

22 

40 

31 

4 

2 

22 

59 

75 

53 

5 

1 

5 

1 

6 

15 

117  162  128 
24.2%  33.5%  26.5% 


ERIC 


15 

3.1% 


57 

1 1 .8% 


Criterion  3 


All  school  districts  should  offer  food  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote 
rural  areas.) 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

13 

20 

37 

24 

27 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

20 

23 

31 

31 

4 

8 

40 

55 

62 

47 

5 

1 

5 

5 

5 

12 

28 

86 

122 

124 

1 19 

5.8% 

1 7.8% 

25.3% 

25.6% 

24.6% 

Criterion  4 

Free  transportation  should  be  provided  any 
which  he  is  assigned. 

student  who  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school  to 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

7 

7 

15 

26 

66 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

19 

25 

26 

37 

4 

4 

8 

29 

52 

1 15 

5 

1 

3 

8 

7 

10 

16 

39 

79 

112 

230 

3.3% 

8.1% 

16.4% 

23.2% 

47.6% 

Criteria  Related  to  Instructional  Resources 


Criterion  1 

The  state  should  provide  free  textbooks  for  all  students. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


9 

10 

17 

26 

59 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 1 

14 

27 

23 

36 

8 

16 

36 

50 

101 

0 

3 

5 

6 

15 

43 


8.9% 


5 


29 

6% 


87 

18.0% 


108 

22.3% 


212 

43.9% 


The  state  should  provide  students  with  instruction-related  supplies,  including  such  items  as  pencils,  paper 
and  physical  education  uniforms,  which  are  necessary  as  a part  of  the  schools’  regular  instructional 


program. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

i 

47 

35 

12 

10 

19 

2 

\ 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

45 

31 

22 

8 

5 

4 

53 

63 

53 

18 

25 

5 

17 

3 

7 

0 

1 

163 

136 

94 

38 

50 

33.7% 

28.1% 

19.5% 

7.9% 

10.4% 

Criterion  3 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  instructional  materials  (print 
equalized  among  the  state’s  school  districts. 

and  nonprint),  and  equipment  should  be 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  "No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

12 

20 

28 

23 

38 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

3 

7 

17 

26 

32 

28 

4 

21 

35 

61 

46 

45 

5 

3 

5 

6 

4 

10 

43 

78 

121 

109 

123 

8.9% 

16.1% 

25.1% 

22.6% 

25.5% 

Criteria  Related  to  Finance  and  Administration 

Criterion  1 

State  funds  should  be  distributed  to  school  districts  on  a basis  of  staff  ratios.  (For  example,  100  percent 
support  for  55  certificated  personnel  per  1,000  students.) 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

41 

20 

16 

21 

18 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

11 

13 

21 

23 

35 

4 

38 

33 

31 

47 

56 

5 

8 

4 

2 

7 

3 

98 

71 

72 

100 

114 

O 

ERIC 

20.3% 

14.7% 
-42  - 

14.9% 

20.7% 

23.6% 

Criterion  2 

The  legislature  should  establish  a minimum  state-wide  salary  schedule.  (Note:  provision  would  be  made  to 


revise  the  schedule  each  year.) 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

37 

9 

8 

26 

42 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

3 

28 

18 

18 

13 

32 

4 

21 

24 

25 

49 

93 

5 

6 

3 

5 

6 

7 

92 

57 

57 

94 

177 

19.0% 

11.8% 

11.8% 

19.4% 

36.6% 

Criterion  3 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (Note:  a “broad 
program”  is  defined  as  being  the  K-J2  language  arts  sequence  or  the  mathematics  sequence  for  those 
grades.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No* 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

38 

26 

24 

17 

19 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

3 

26 

33 

25 

16 

11 

4 

49 

52 

43 

34 

32 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

6 

118 

118 

99 

74 

71 

24.4% 

24.4% 

20.5% 

15.3% 

14.7% 

Criterion  4 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the 

schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

15 

16 

18 

29 

44 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

3 

11 

9 

22 

35 

33 

4 

23 

32 

24 

65 

64 

5 

7 

1 

4 

5 

11 

58 

59 

71 

135 

152 

O 

12.0% 

12.2% 

14.7% 

27.9% 

31.4% 

-43  - 


Spectfta” courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level  (A 
“course”  as  usually  defined  is  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  a broad  program,  bor  example, 
Biology  I would  be  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  the  science  program.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

35 

30 

24 

21 

13 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

48 

29 

17 

14 

3 

4 

86 

49 

41 

17 

16 

5 

12 

4 

4 

3 

5 

183 

114 

87 

55 

39 

37.9% 

23.6% 

18.0% 

1 1.4% 

8.1% 

Criterion  6 
Specific  courses 

and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools 

should  be  determined  at  the  local 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

10 

10 

29 

33 

40 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

7 

16 

33 

50 

4 

9 

13 

32 

63 

93 

5 

4 

1 

0 

6 

16 

30 

31 

78 

137 

201 

6.2% 

6.4% 

16.1% 

28.4% 

41.6% 

Criterion  7 

Each  school  district  should  define 
minimum  state  requirements. 


what  constitutes  b >ic  education  for  that  district  above  and  beyond 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

5 

9 

18 

30 

60 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

18 

35 

50 

4 

10 

5 

28 

75 

94 

5 

2 

0 

3 

7 

17 

21 

18 

68 

150 

223 

4.4% 

3.7% 

14.1% 

31.1% 

46.2% 

| -44  - 


Criterion  8 

Budgeting  systems  should  be  established  within  the  schools  to  generate  consistent  cost,  enrollment,  statt 
and  other  statistical  information  as  a basis  for  future  comparisons  of  program  and  course  costs  on 
state-wide,  district  and  intradistrict  levels. 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

6 

1 1 

24 

43 

36 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

30 

33 

35 

4 

9 

22 

^6 

70 

53 

5 

0 

3 

4 

4 

17 

18 

41 

1 17 

152 

143 

3.7% 

8.5% 

24.2% 

3 1 .5% 

29.6% 

Criterion  9 

Each  district’s  schools  should  be  utilized  on  a 1 2-month  basis. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

33 

14 

26 

29 

18 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

9 

14 

32 

30 

23 

4 

36 

37 

64 

41 

32 

5 

3 

2 

6 

4 

14 

81 

69 

130 

104 

89 

16.8% 

14.3% 

26.9% 

21.5% 

18.4% 

Criterion  10 

The  community  and  students 

as  well  as  teachers  and  administrators  should  be  included  in  developing 

school  district  policies. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

9 

7 

31 

36 

38 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

5 

22 

34 

47 

4 

8 

10 

35 

85 

71 

5 

2 

1 

3 

9 

14 

22 

23 

92 

168 

172 

o 

4.5% 

4.7% 

19.1% 

34.8% 

35.6% 

ERIC 
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Part  Three 


RESPONSES  OF  BOARD  CHAIRMEN  TO  OPINIONNAIRE 

Instructions  for  Interpretation  .......  . _0  . 

The  tables  in  Part  Three  present  responses  of  school  board  chairmen,  by  school  district  size,  to  eacn 

criterion  in  the  basic  education  criteria  survey. 

The  table  should  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

( 1 ) The  criterion  is  stated.  , 

(2)  The  school  district  size  (by  student  enrollment)  from  which  each  group  of  respondents  came  is 

listed  by  code  number  in  the  extreme  left  column  of  each  table  so  that 

“1”  represents  enrollment  greater  than  20,000 

“2”  represents  districts  between  10,000  and  19,999 

“3”  represents  districts  between  5 J00  and  9,999 

“4”  represents  districts  between  2,600  and  4,999 

“5”  represents  districts  between  1,600  and  2,599 

“6”  represents  districts  between  1,000  and  1,599 

“7”  represents  districts  between  500  and  999 

“8”  represents  districts  between  200  and  499 

“9”  represents  districts  with  less  than  200  enrollment 

(3)  There  are  five  horizontal  rankings  Opposite  each  respondent  group.  The  rankings  move  from 

negative  priority  at  the  extreme  left  to  positive  priority  at  the  extreme  right.  The  number  within 
each  ranking  represents  the  total  number  of  respondents,  by  district  size,  who  assigned  the 
criterion  listed  this  specific  ranking.  Thus  the  first  table  should  be  read : , 

“Of  all  board  chairmen  representing  school  district  size  4 who^  responded,  none  assigned 
kindergarten  lowest  priority,  while  5 assigned  it  highest  priority.” 

(4)  The  last  set  of  horizontal  figures  at  the  bottom  of  each  table  represents  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  by  respondents  at  each  ranking  level.  Thus  the  first  table  should  be  read: 

“Of  all  board  chairmen  ranking  Criterion  1,  19  ranked  it  as  lowest  priority,  while  33 
assigned  it  highest  priority.” 

Note:  Parts  Four  through  Seven  should  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
described  above  for  Part  Three. 


Criteria  Related  to  Students 


Criterion  1 

A state-supported  kindergarten  program  should  be  available  to  every  child  in  the  state. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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32 

18 

33 

Criterion  2 

Every  individual  in  the  state  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  complete  a high  school  program  or  its 
equivalent  supported  by  the  state. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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1 
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19 

9 

1 

1 

19 

3 

2 

8 

12 

99 

Criterion  3 

Specialized  instruction  and/or  noninstructional  programs  and  service,  fully  supported  by  the  state,  should 
be  provided  for  the  following  groups  of  students: 

Racial  minority,  urban 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No 

>» 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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0 

0 

0 

l 

1 

2 

1 

3 

l 

5 

4 
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4 

2 

2 
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1 

5 

2 

3 
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1 

6 

5 

2 
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7 

6 

5 

3 

6 

8 

i 

8 

11 
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9 

-T 

/ 

4 

6 

1 

1 

28 
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41 


18 


I in*Y*t  Priority 
( Absolutely ) ,kNii" 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  "Yes'* 
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R.kijI  Minority,  rur.il 
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0 
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u 
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14 
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3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

it 
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I 

4 

4 

4 
I 

5 
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Other,  please  specify 
1 

2 

3 


Not  bound  for  college 
Vocational 

Poor  (Less  than  $4000) 


Criterion  4 

Each  student  should  be  offered  those  opportunities  which  will  assist  him  in  developing  a positive 
self-concept.  (This  might  involve  development  of  increased  and  improved  counseling  aimed  at  designing 
for  each  student  a program  which  is  individualized  and  assures  the  student  some  degree  of  success.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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0 

1 

1 

2 

1 
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3 

5 

2 

3 
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1 
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5 

2 
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3 

6 

9 

7 

9 

1 

8 

5 

4 

9 

9 

30 

44 

30 

Criteria  Related  to  Curriculum 


Criterion  I 

Full  state  support  should  be  provid,  r only  for  the  essential  courses  and  activities  required  to  prepare  a 
student  for  immediate  employment,  o'er  training  and/or  higher  education. 

Note:  If  you  have  checked  "absoluu.y  not.”  please  indicate  specific  courses  and/or  activities  which  you 
think  should  be  state  supported  even  though  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a student  for 
immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 

Driver  Training  Drama  Industrial  Arts  Home  Economics  Art 

Music  Health  Vocational  Physical  Education 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No"  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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All ^ students  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  in-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include  participation  in  developm 
of  school  policies  and  planning  the  curriculum.) 


Lowest  Priority 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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19 

40 

27 

19 

SlrtudOTts  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  out-of-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include  participation  in  community 
improvement  projects  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  local  elections.) 


Lowest  Priority 
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(Absot 


Highest  Priority 
isolutely)  “Yes” 
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0 
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0 
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1 
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3 
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2 
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2 
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3 
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Criterion  4 

The  school  curriculum  should  recognize  and  value  cultural  diversity.  (This  involves  offering  students 
in-school  and  out-of-school  experiences  which  would  expose  them  to  the  heritage,  values  and  present 
life-style  of  culturally  different  groups.) 


Lowest  Prioiity  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes’* 
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1 
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31 

43 

31 

10 

Criterion  5 

Community  resources  should  be  used  to  enhance  the  curricula  offered  within  the  school.  (Such  resources 
might  include  parents  as  well  as  experts  from  business,  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  other 
appropriate  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  6 . u,QtrC  ond  si t different  rates  of  speed,  instruction 

Since  different  students  learn  different  things  in  1 r which  individualized  instruction  may  be 

^£te“^  t6aChing  and  Pr°8rammed  inStmCti0"-) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


0 o 


8 12 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 0 2 
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5 3 6 
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4 6 2 

6 4 6 

8 5 7 

_5 6 6 

33  30  38 


"Lets,  in  conjunction  with 

fflfSStS  ofP,he  state  aid  ptovitted  each 

district  might  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.) 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criteria  Related  to  Services 


Criterion  1 

All  school  districts  should  offer  guidance  and  counseling  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion 
were  applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well 
as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes** 
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7 
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33 

39 

37 

Criterion  2 

All  school  districts  should  offer  health  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote 
rural  areas.) 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  "No" 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  3 . 

All  school  districts  should  offer  food  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote 
rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  "No’*  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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24 

27 

Free  ^ tamsportation  should  be  provided  any  student  who  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school  to 
which  he  is  assigned. 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criteria  Related  to  Instructional  Resources 
Criterion  1 

The  state  should  provide  free  textbooks  for  all  students. 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  2 

The  state  should  provide  students  with  instruction-related  supplies,  including  such  items  as  pencils,  paper 
and  physical  education  uniforms,  which  are  necessary  as  a part  of  the  schools’  regular  instructional 
program. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No 

»» 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes’* 
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Criterion  3 . x , . , ij  u 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  instructional  materials  (print  and  nonprint),  and  equipment  should  be 

equalized  among  the  state’s  school  districts. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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38 

Criteria  Related  to  Finance  and  Administration 
Criterion  1 

State  funds  should  be  distributed  to  school  districts  on  a basis  of  staff  ratios.  (For  example,  100  percent 
support  for  55  certificated  personnel  per  1^000  students.) 


3 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No,: 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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2 
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2 

1 
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2 

5 
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2 

3 

6 

4 

1 

4 

2 

7 

8 

4 
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4 

8 
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3 
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3 
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1 

3 
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21 
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Criterion  2 

The  legislature  should  establish  a minimum  state-wide  salary  schedule.  (Note:  provision  would  be  made  to 
revise  the  schedule  each  year.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No1' 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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0 
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5 
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42 

Criterion  3 , , , _ _ ^ tt,  , 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (Note:  a broad 
program”  is  defined  as  being  the  K-12  language  arts  sequence  or  the  mathematics  sequence  for  those 

grades.) 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


125 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  4 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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16 
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44 

Criterion  5 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (A 
“course”  as  usually  defined  is  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  a broad  program.  For  example, 
Biology  I would  be  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  the  science  program.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No**  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  6 

Specific  course  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  7 

Each  school  district  should  define  what  constitutes  basic  education  for  that  district  above  and  beyond 
minimum  state  requirements. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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;eting  systems  she  ’Id  be  established  within  the  schools  to  generate  consistent  cost,  enrollment,  staff 
other  statistical  information  as  a basis  for  future  comparisons  of  program  and  course  costs  on 
-wide,  district  and  intradistrict  levels. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

5 

4 

1 

3 

5 

5 

5 

1 

3 

6 

6 

9 

3 

7 

2 

2 

5 

5 

8 

8 

3 

4 

10 

8 

3 

9 

5 

4 

8 

3 

6 

1 1 

24 

43 

36 

erion  9 

h district’s  schools  should  be  utilized  on  a 

12-month  basis. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No’ 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

l 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

l 

1 

2 

7 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

7 

6 

2 

8 

4 

3 

8 

1 1 

4 

4 

4 

5 

9 

9 

3 

2 

2 

2 

33 

14 

26 

29 

18 
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Criterion  10  , , . ..  , 

The  community  and  students  as  well  as  teachers  and  administrators  should  be  included  m developing  local 

school  district  policies. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes’ 


ooo 

1 1 

2 5 

1 5 

3 

2 2 6 

2 2 7 

_3 1 4 

9 7 31 


0 

4 

5 
2 
4 
4 

12 

_5_ 

36 


2 

1 

5 

3 
2 

4 
9 

5 
_7 
38 


Additional  Criteria 

1.  Correct  timing  on  county  tax  funds  to  local  districts. 

2.  State  legislature  should  be  made  flexible  enough  for  each  two  years’  seniors  to  relate  to  one-year 
school  budgeting. 

3.  County  apportionment  ratio  should  be  held  to  actual  25  or  50  percent  tax  evaluation,  should  not 
devalue  to  the  current  16.91  percent. 

4.  Federal  funding  and  staffing.  If  districts  commit  to  staffing  and  programming  application  - make  it 
mandatory  that  Federal  funding  cannot  be  cut  after  a certain  date. 

5.  Have  only  one  group  responsible  for  state  accreditation. 

6.  Review  bus  condition;  out-of-district  vs.  local  carriers.  Kids  cannot  afford  the  tariff  out  of  this 

district.  _ 

7.  Review  Teachers  vs.  Board  negotiating  law.  Amend  to  be  more  explicit  as  to  procedures,  etc.  Boards 

are  tiring  of  all  the  time  involved.  Are  all  things  really  negotiable? 

8.  Review  contract  automatic  teacher  renewal  condition.  Institute  state-wide  basic  achievement  tests. 

9.  Improve  vocational  training  program. 

10.  Develop  adult  education  program. 
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Part  Four 


RESPONSES  OF  WSFT  PRESIDENTS 
TO  OPINIONNAIRE 


Criteria  Related  to  Students 


A^tote-supported  kindergarten  program  should  be  available  to  every  child  in  the  state. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

i 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

2 

0 


1 

1 

0 


0 


0 


Every*  individual  in  the  state  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  complete  a high  school  ptogram  or  its 
equivalent  supported  by  the  state. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


O 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 10  2 

1 2 
1 


0 0 1 1 

16;V)  , 


Criterion  3 

Specialized  instruction  and/or  noninstructional  programs  and  service,  fully  supported  by  the  state,  should 
be  provided  for  the  following  groups  of  students: 

Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


Racial  minority,  urban 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

Racial  minority,  rural 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

Handicapped 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


0 

2 

1 


0 

2 

1 


0 

2 


0 

1 


o 
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64 


1 


2 


3 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


Gifted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


1 0 1 

1 


1 0 
2 1 


1 0 2 3 1 


Other,  please  specify: 

1 . Underprivileged 


Criterion  4 . 

Each  student  should  be  offered  those  opportunities  which  will  assist  him  in  developing  a ^positive 
self-concept.  (This  might  involve  development  of  increased  and  improved  counseling  aimed  at  designing 
for  each  student  a program  which  is  individualized  and  assures  the  student  some  degree  of  success.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


O 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 2 10  0 

1 1 1 

1 


0 2 2 1 2 
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Criteria  Related  to  Curriculum 


Criterion  1 

Full  state  support  should  be  provided  only  for  the  essential  course  and  activities  required  to  prepare  a 
student  for  immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 

Note:  If  you  have  checked  “absolutely  not,”  please  indicate  specific  courses  and/or  activities  which  you 
think  should  be  state  supported  even  though  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a student  for 
immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 

Art  Literature 

Music  Social  Studies 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  "No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  "Yes” 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 1 

2 

l 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  4 11 

Criterion  2 

All  students  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  in-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include  participation  in  development 
of  school  policies  and  planning  the  curriculum.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


O 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  "No”  (Absolutely)  "Yes” 

0 0 2 1 0 

3 

1 


0 
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0 


2 


1 


4 


Sfstudents  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  out-of-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include  participation  in  commumty 
improvement  projects  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  local  elections.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

0 1 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 1 1 

2 1 

1 


0 10  3 


3 


“ool  curriculum  should  recognize  and  value  cultural  diversity.  (This  involves  offering  students 
in-school  and  out-of-school  experiences  which  would  expose  them  to  the  heritage,  values  an  presen 
life-style  of  culturally  different  groups.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


O 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

o o 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 2 0 

1 2 

1 


0 


0 
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1 3 3 


Criterion  5 

Community  resources  should  be  used  to  enhance  the  curricula  offered  within  the  school.  (Such  resources 
might  include  parents  as  well  as  experts  from  business,  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  other 
appropriate  areas.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes”  * 

ooiii 

1 2 
1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


4 


Criterion  6 

Since  different  students  learn  different  things  in  different  ways  and  at  different  rates  of  speed,  mstruction 
should  be  individualized.  (There  are  a variety  of  ways  through  which  individualized  instruction  may  be 
implemented.  Some  examples  include:  the  nongraded  school,  team  teaching  and  programmed  instruction.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


O 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 0 10  2 

2 1 

1 


0 0 

1 -^-68- 

ldo  f 


2 4 


SIooMistricts  in  conjunction  with  other  educational  and  noneducational  agencies,  should  be  encouraged 
l deXTntovX  irogrants  and  organizational  patterns.  The  state 

for  development  and  field  testing  of  promising  programs.  (A  certam  percent  of  the  state  a.d  prov.ded  each 
district  might  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 2 0 0 1 

1 2 

1 


0 2 0 1 4 


Criteria  Related  to  Services 


Sudiool  districts  should  offer  guidance  and  counseling  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion 
were  applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  ot  disadvantaged  youth  as  well 

as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


O 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 1 o 

1 


2 0 
1 1 
1 


0 114  1 
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Criterion  2 /T<1  , . , ^ 

All  school  districts  should  offer  health  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  m remote 
rural  areas.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 

~~o  1 0 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 


0 1 1 


2 3 


Criterion  3 . . ..  , .. 

All  school  districts  should  offer  food  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  these  in  remote 

rural  areas.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


O 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 

~~o  l i i o 

i i i 

i 
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1 


0 


2 


2 


2 


Free  transportation  should  be  provided  any  student  who  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school  to 
which  he  is  assigned. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

0 2 

0 

1 0 

2 

2 

i 

3 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 2 2 1 2 


Criteria  Related  to  Instructional  Resources 


Criterion  1 

The  state  should  provide  free  textbooks  for  all  students. 


O 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


0 


0 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 
2 

1 


The  state  should  provide  students  with  instruction-related  supplies,  including  such  items  as  pencils,  paper 
and  physical  education  uniforms,  which  are  necessary  as  a part  of  the  schools’  regular  instructional 

program. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes 


1 2 
0 2 
0 0 


0 0 
0 1 
0 1 


0 

0 

0 


1 4 


0 2 0 


“Equality  and  quantity  of  instructional  materials  (print  and  nonprint),  and  equipment  should  be 
equalized  among  the  state’s  school  districts. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

O 

ERLC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 0 0 
1 


2 

2 


1 


1 


0 10  4 2 
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Criteria  Related  to  Finance  and  Administration 


Criterion  1 

State  funds  should  be  distributed  to  school  districts  on  a basis  of  staff  ratios.  (For  example,  100  percent 
support  for  55  certificated  personnel  per  1,000  students.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 0 0 2 0 1 
2 1 2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

0 12  2 2 

Criterion  2 

The  legislature  should  establish  a minimum  state-wide  salary  schedule.  (Note:  provision  would  be  made  to 
revise  the  schedule  each  year.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

O 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 0 10  2 
3 


1 


0 


3 


1 


0 


3 


Criterion  3 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (Note,  a broad 
program”  is  defined  as  being  the  K-12  language  arts  sequence  or  the  mathematics  sequence  for  those 

grades.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


o i 

l 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 0 2 

2 

1 


0 2 


0 


2 


3 


Criterion  4 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the 


schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

O 

ERLC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

~\  o 

l 

l 


2 

1 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 o 

1 


2 13  10 
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Criterion  5 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (A 
“course”  as  usually  defined  is  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  a broad  program.  For  example, 
Biology  I would  be  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  the  science  program.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 110  1 
2 1 


1 


2 2 


1 0 


Criterion  6 

Specific  course  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

3 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


o 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes’’ 


0 

2 


2 0 12  2 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

~~o  o 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


0 

1 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

3 0 

2 


0 


iudgeting  systems  should  be  established  within  the  schools  to  generate  consistent  cost,  enrollment,  staff 
nd  other  statistical  information  as  a basis  for  future  comparisons  of  program  and  course  costs  on 
tate-wide,  district  and  intradistrict  levels. 


1 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


o 


o 


i 


2 


2 1 


3 


1 


A 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


0 


3 2 2 


Criterion  9 

Each  district’s  schools  should  be  utilized  on  a 12-month  basis. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


o 1 

l 


1 0 1 
1 1 


0 2 


2 


0 2 


Criterion  10  . 

The  community  and  students  as  well  as  teachers  and  administrators  should  be  included  in  developing  local 


school  district  policies. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


o o 


0 

1 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 o 

2 

1 


0 0 1 


4 2 


Additional  Criteria 

1 . Clearly  distinguish  between  classroom  and  administrative  costs. 

9 2 School  should  be  open  12  months  (students  attend  three  out  of  four  quarters.) 
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Part  Five 

RESPONSES  OF  WEA  PRESIDENTS 
TO  OPINIONN AIRE 


Criteria  Related  to  Students 


Criterion  1 ....  . .. 

A state-supported  kindergarten  program  should  be  available  to  every  child  in  the  state. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No’ 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3 

4 

2 

6 

9 

5 

1 

6 

6 

6 

1 

3 

2 

6 

7 

' 

2 

10 

8 

8 

8 

1 

7 

4 

4 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

25 

37 

41 

Criterion  2 

Every  individual  in  the  state  should  be 

afforded  the  opportunity  to  complete 

a high  school  progr; 

equivalent  supported  by  the  state. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 

13 

5 

1 

2 

10 

6 

4 

8 

7 

3 

5 

20 

8 

3 

13 

9 

1 

3 

u 

ERIC 
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Criterion  3 

Specialized  instruction  and/or  noninstructional  programs 
be  provided  for  the  following  groups  of  students. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No** 


and  service,  fully  supported  by  the  state, 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes’* 


Racial  minority,  urban 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

5 

2 

6 

5 

1 

6 

4 

1 

6 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 

7 

10 

9 

3 

3 

8 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

9 

2 

1 

1 

5 

21 

33 

22 

23 

Racial  minority,  rural 
1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

5 

3 

4 

5 

1 

7 

4 

6 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

7 

1 

7 

11 

4 

2 

8 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

9 

2 

1 

1 

7 

22 

33 

24 

18 

Handicapped 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

10 

5 

1 

8 

3 

6 

1 

2 

3 

6 

7 

1 

4 

13 

9 

8 

2 

5 

3 

5 

9 

1 

2 

1 

should 


Si 


6 
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1 


16 


39 


44 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No* 

■ 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

Gifted 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

6 

5 

2 

5 

1 

8 

3 

6 

l 

3 

6 

-l 

1 

7 

2 

3 

10 

9 

2 

8 

2 

8 

3 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2 

3 

13 

40 

31 

16 

Other,  please  specify 

1 . Vocational 

2.  Poor 


Each  student  should  be  offered  those  opportunities  which  will  assist  him  in  developing  a positive 
self-concept.  (This  might  involve  development  of  increased  and  improved  counseling  aimed  at  designing 
for  each  student  a program  which  is  individualized  and  assures  the  stuoent  some  degree  of  success.) 


3 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No" 
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■ / 

t 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

5 

4 

3 

9 

5 

5 

1 

2 

10 

6 

3 

4 

5 

7 

3 

7 

9 

9 

8 

1 

2 

5 

3 

5 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

27 

30 

47 

t 


Criteria  Related  to  Curriculum 


Full  state  support  should  be  provided  only  for  the  essential  courses  and  activities  required  to  prepare  a 
student  for  immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 

Note-  If  you  have  checked  “absolutely  not,”  please  indicate  specific  courses  and/or  activities  which  you 
think  should  be  state  supported  even  though  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a student  for 
immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 


Music 

Art 

Home  Economics 
Shop 

Counseling 


Vocational 
Physical  Education 
Foreign  Languages 
Civics 


Drama 

Speech 

Social  Studies 
Human  Relations 


Humanities 

Ecology 

Health 

English 


Lowest  Priority 
{ \bsolutely)  “No’ 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

2 

4 

6 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

4 

7 

1 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

7 

12 

m 

/ 

3 

2 

2 

8 

6 

4 

3 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

39 

26 

19 

10 

10 

Criterion  2 . . . 

All  students  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  in-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include  participation  in  development 
of  school  policies  and  planning  the  curriculum.) 


3 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No,: 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

6 

2 

4 

/% 

7 

n 

** 

6 

5 

1 

6 

2 

4 

6 

1 

3 

5 

3 

7 
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3 

7 

10 

6 

8 

2 

6 

2 

6 
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1 

2 

1 

3 

10 

37 

33 

28 

Students  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  out-of-school  experiences  which  wm  enable 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include  participation  m community 
improvement  projects  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  local  elections.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No,: 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

6 

1 

4 

2 

5 

5 

4 

5 

1 

6 

2 

4 

6 

3 

3 

5 

1 

7 

3 

8 

8 
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8 
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7 

5 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

0 

14 

34 

38 

24 

Criterion  4 . 

The  school  curriculum  should  recognize  and  value  cultural  diversity.  (This  involves  offering  students 
in-school  and  out-of-school  experiences  which  would  expose  them  to  the  heritage,  values  and  present 
life-style  of  culturally  different  groups.) 


3 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  "No” 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

5 

2 

4 

3 

4 

6 

1 

6 

2 

3 
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11 

11 

5 

8 
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2 

5 

5 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

36 

36 

28 

Criterion  5 

Community  resources  should  be  used  to  enhance  the  curricula  offered  within  the  school.  (Such  resources 
might  include  parents  as  well  as  experts  from  business,  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  other 
appropriate  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

6 

4 

2 

8 

7 

5 

7 

6 

6 

3 

6 

3 

7 

1 

14 

13 

8 

2 

8 

6 

9 

2 

2 

0 

1 

10 

52 

48 

Criterion  6 

Since  different  students  learn  different  things  in  different  ways  and  at  different  rates  of  speed,  instruction 
should  be  individualized,  (There  are  a variety  of  ways  through  which  individualized  instruction  may  be 
implemented.  Some  examples  include:  the  nongraded  school,  team  teaching  and  programmed  instruction,) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

7 

4 

3 

5 

9 

5 

3 

10 

6 

2 

2 

8 

7 

8 

11 

9 

8 
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1 

3 

4 

7 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

21 

30 

58 
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School  districts,  in  conjunction  with  other  educational  and  noneducational  agencies  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  innovative  programs  and  organizational  patterns.  The  state  should  provide  substantial  suppor 
for  development  and  field  testing  of  promising  programs.  (A  certain  percent  of  the  state  aid  provided  each 
district  might  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No’ 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

6 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

5 

4 

6 

1 

2 

4 

5 
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l 

4 

4 

13 

6 

8 

l 

3 

4 

5 

3 

9 

l 
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1 

2 

15 

20 

38 

35 

Criteria  Related  to  Services 

AlfShool1  districts  should  offer  guidance  and  counseling  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  ^criterion 
were  applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well 

as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 


0 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

8 

6 

2 

5 

5 

7 

10 

10 

8 

8 

1 

2 

1 

8 

4 

9 

1 

3 

1 

7 

27 

40 

36 

All  school  districts  should  offer  health  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote 
rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

9 

2 

5 

4 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

7 

1 

3 

5 

7 

12 

8 

1 

2 

4 

6 

3 

9 

1 

2 

1 

4 

13 

22 

40 

31 

Criterion  3 

All  school  districts  should  offer  food  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote 
rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

7 

3 

1 

4 

5 

3 

6 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

6 

4 

2 

4 

7 

1 

4 

7 

5 

11 

8 

2 

2 

3 

6 

3 

9 

1 

2 

1 
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31 


31 


Criterion  4 . 

Free  transportation  should  be  provided  any  student  who  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school  to 

which  he  is  assigned. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

l 

1 

1 

3 

l 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

1 

5 

3 

3 

7 

3 

5 

5 

15 

8 

i 

4 

6 

3 

2 

9 

i 

2 

1 

4 

19 

25 

26 

37 

Criteria  Related  to  Instructional  Resources 
Criterion  1 

The  state  should  provide  free  textbooks  for  all  students. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 4 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3 5 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 5 

6 

7 

8 
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3 

1 
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1 

3 

3 
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2 

9 

3 
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14 
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Criterion  2 

The  state  should  provide  students  with  instruction-related  supplies,  including  such  items  as  pencils,  paper 
and  physical  education  uniforms,  which  are  necessary  as  a part  of  the  schools’  regular  instructional 
program. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No*1 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

4 

8 

6 

2 

1 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

7 

14 

9 

3 

2 

8 

7 

2 

4 

1 

2 

9 

2 

2 

45 

31 

22 

8 

5 

Criterion  3 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  instructional  materials  (print 
equalized  among  the  state’s  school  districts. 

and  nonprint), 

and 

equipment  : 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

0 

1 

2 

l 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

l 

3 

4 

3 

4 

l 

8 

6 

2 

5 

2 

3 

5 

3 

6 

i 

3 

3 

5 

7 

3 

4 

3 

10 

8 

8 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

9 

2 

2 

O 

7 

17 

26 

32 

28 
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Criteria  Related  to  Finance  and  Administration 
Criterion  1 

State  funds  should  be  distributed  to  school  districts  on  a basis  of  staff  ratios.  (For  example,  100  percent 
support  for  55  certificated  personnel  per  ipOO  students.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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0 

0 

0 

l 

2 

2 

1 

1 

l 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 
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1 

1 

3 

4 

4 
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1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

7 

3 

3 

6 

7 

9 

8 

5 

4 

2 

4 

9 

2 

1 

1 

11 

13 

21 

23 
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Criterion  2 

The  legislature  should  establish  a minimum  state-wide  salary  schedule.  (Note:  provision  would  be  made  to 
revise  the  schedule  each  year.) 


f; 

h 

j. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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2 

1 

1 

l 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

8 

5 

6 

3 

4 

6 

5 

2 

1 

4 

7 

3 

5 

4 

2 

13 
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3 

2 

4 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

28 

18 

18 

13 

32 
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Criterion  3 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (Note:  a “ 
program”  is  defined  as  being  the  K-12  language  arts  sequence  or  the  mathematics  sequence  for 
grades.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No**  (Absolutely)  “Yes** 


1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

8 

2 

4 

5 

4 

6 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 
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7 

9 

7 

3 

2 

8 

3 

2 

4 

5 

2 

9 
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1 

1 

1 

26 

33 

25 

16 

11 

Criterion  4 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No** 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes** 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i 

2 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

6 

5 

5 

2 

1 

6 

4 

6 

2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

7 

3 

1 

8 

9 

7 

8 

3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

9 

22 

35 

33 
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Criterion  5 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (A 
“course”  as  usually  defined  is  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  a broad  program.  For  example, 
Biology  I would  be  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  the  science  program.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

3 

1 

1 

l 
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2 

2 

1 

3 

6 

5 

l 

4 

6 

6 

1 

3 

1 

5 

8 

3 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

7 

13 

6 

7 

2 

8 

7 

2 

3 

3 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

48 

29 

17 

14 

3 

Criterion  6 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes** 
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0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

2 

8 

5 

5 

3 

3 

7 

6 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

7 

1 

2 

2 

12 

11 

8 
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2 

3 

2 

8 

9 

1 

1 

2 
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16 


33 
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Criterion  7 

Each  school  district  should  define  what  constitutes  basic  education  for  that  district  above  and  beyond 
minimum  state  requirements. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No* 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes** 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

2 

7 

5 

5 

1 

4 

8 

6 

2 

3 

3 

4 

7 

1 

3 

10 

14 

8 

4 

6 

6 

9 

2 

2 

4 

3 

18 

35 

50 

Criterion  8 ,,  . ee 

Budgeting  systems  should  be  established  within  the  schools  to  generate  consistent  cost,  enrollment,  stall 

and  other  statistical  information  as  a basis  for  future  comparisons  of  program  and  course  costs  on 

state-wide,  district  and  intradistrict  levels. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No** 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes’* 


1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

6 

4 

7 

5 

1 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

7 

1 

2 

10 

5 

9 

8 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2 

3 
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30 

33 

35 

Criterion  9 . 

Each  district’s  schools  should  be  utilized  on  a 1 2-month  basis. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

0 

0 
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3 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

l 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

7 

5 

3 

1 

5 

3 

6 

5 

5 

2 

7 

3 

6 

6 

8 
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8 
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3 
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2 

4 

9 
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2 

1 

9 

14 

32 

30 

23 

Th?community  and  students  as  well  as  teachers  and  administrators  should  be  included  in  developing  local 
school  district  policies. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

0 

0 

n 

2 

2 
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3 

3 

1 

i 
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1 

3 

3 

9 
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l 
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4 

7 

f 
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2 

4 

5 
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1 

9 

8 

10 
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l 

3 

6 

6 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
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j 

3 

5 
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34 
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Additional  Criteria 

1.  Improve  staff-education  ratio. 

2.  Improve  staff  weighting  characteristics. 

3 Implement  state-wide  purchase  of  all  materials  and  equipment. 
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Part  Six 


RESPONSES  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS*  TO  OPINIONNAIRF 


Criteria  Related  to  Students 


Criterion  1 

A state-supported  kindergarten  program  should  be  available  to  every  child  in  the  state. 


#;v 

$■ 


m. 

ft; 


'ft 


%$?■ 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes’* 


0 

1 2 
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4 

8 

1 
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2 

2 
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3 

4 

10 

4 
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3 

3 

18 

5 

6 

5 

6 

1 

3 

7 

10 

7 
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9 
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28 

53 
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Criterion  2 

Every  individual  in  the  state  should  be  afforded  the  opportumty  to  complete 
equivalent  supported  by  the  state. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

a high  school  progi 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 

0 

1 

2 

13 

l 

1 
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2 

2 
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3 

2 

1 

11 

4 
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5 

2 

9 

6 

2 

19 
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3 

17 
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^Responses  include  some  members  of  intermediate  distrieUtaffs  in  addition  to  intermediate  district  superintendents. 

' 1B0 


Criterion  3 

Specialized  instruction  and/or  noninstructional  programs  and  service,  fully  supported  by  the  state,  should 
be  provided  for  the  following  groups  of  students: 


Racial  minority,  urban 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No** 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes** 
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Racial  minority,  rural 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Handicapped 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Gifted 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Other,  please  specify 


\ 


Migrant 

Adults 

Economic  Minority 
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Criterion  4 

Each  student  should  be  offered  those  opportunities  which  will  assist  him  in  developing  a positive 
self-con  cent.  (This  might  involve  development  of  increased  and  improved  counseling  aimed  at  designing 
for  each  student  a program  which  is  individualized  and  assures  the  student  some  degree  of  success.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criteria  Related  to  Curriculum 
Criterion  1 

Full  state  support  should  be  provided  only  for  the  essential  courses  and  activities  required  to  prepare  a 
student  for  immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 

Note:  If  you  have  checked  “absolutely  not,”  please  indicate  specific  courses  and/or  activities  which  you 
think  should  be  state  supported  even  though  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a student  for 
immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 


Vocational 
Humanities 
Music,  Art 


Ecology 

Physical  Education 
Social  Studies 


Health,  Home  Economics 
Debate,  Drama 
Industrial  arts 


O 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No’ 


ltiQ 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

4 

7 

5 

6 

3 

4 

5 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

6 

4 

7 

1 

4 

4 

7 

8 

5 

8 

7 

14 

8 

8 

6 

6 

15 

10 

9 

4 

1 

7 

5 

3 

52 

32 

35 

41 

44 

All  students  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  in-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include  participation  in  development 
of  school  policies  and  planning  the  curriculum.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

1 

1 

9 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

2 

3 

7 

10 

3 

5 

4 

2 

5 

6 

1 

10 

5 

5 

7 

1 

5 

16 

13 

8 

8 

1 

7 

14 

15 

10 

9 

1 

2 

5 

9 

4 

5 

20 

63 

72 

50 

All  students  should  be  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  out-of-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include  participation  in  community 
improvement  projects  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  local  elections.) 


O 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

1 

0 

4 

6 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 

4 

4 

2 

4 

9 

8 

2 

5 

4 

5 

2 

6 

2 

11 

4 

4 

7 

2 

7 

19 

8 

6 

8 

2 

9 

16 

11 

9 

9 

1 

2 

6 

8 

4 

8 

26 

74 

63 

39 

Criterion  4 


The  school  curriculum  should  recognize  and  value  cultural  diversity, 
in-school  and  out-of-school  experiences  which  would  expose  them  to 
life-style  of  culturally  different  groups.) 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

(This  involves  offering  students 
the  heritage,  values  and  present 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 

0 1 

4 

6 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 

6 

4 

2 1 

7 

12 

3 

5 

5 

5 

1 

6 

2 

9 

7 

3 

7 

1 2 

17 

15 

8 

8 

3 7 

16 

15 

6 

9 

2 

6 

6 

7 

6 15 

68 

77 

45 

Criterion  5 

Community  resources  should  be  used  to  enhance  the  curricula  offered  within  the  school.  (Such  resources 

might  include  parents  as  well  as  experts  from  business, 

industry,  the  arts  and 

sciences,  and  other 

appropriate  areas.) 

Lowest  Priority 

Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No” 

(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 

0 0 

0 

7 

9 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

7 

3 

2 

4 

8 

4 

2 

10 

13 

5 

2 

4 

5 

6 

l 

3 

9 

8 

7 

5 

21 

18 

8 

l 

10 

19 

17 

9 

2 

6 

6 

7 

0 

1 3 

30 

85 

93 
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Since  different  students  learn  different  things  in  different  ways  and  at  different  rates  of  speed  instruction 
should  be  individualized.  (There  are  a variety  of  ways  through  which  individualized  instruction  may  be 
implemented.  Some  examples  include:  the  nongraded  school,  team  teaching  and  programmed  instruction.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No5 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

3 

7 

7 

4 

5 

9 

11 

5 

1 

1 

3 

6 

6 

l 

2 

3 

3 

12 

7 

1 

13 

14 

16 

8 

l 

4 

10 

16 

16 

9 

l 

2 

2 

7 

9 

3 

10 

35 

65 

99 

Criterion  7 

School  districts,  in  conjunction  with  other  educational  and  noneducational  agencies,  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  innovative  programs  and  organizational  patterns.  The  state  should  provide  substantial  support 
for  development  and  field  testing  of  promising  programs.  (A  certain  percent  of  the  state  aid  provided  each 
district  might  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

5 

4 

2 

4 

7 

8 

4 

5 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

6 

1 

3 

9 

4 

3 

7 

5 

4 

10 

16 

9 

8 

2 

9 

10 

18 

8 

9 

1 

2 

6 

6 

6 

12 

26 

53 

71 

48 

rnWe:  Small  schools  do  not  have  enough  staff  to  develop  innovative  programs. 
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Criteria  Related  to  Services 


Criterion  1 

All  school  districts  should  offer  guidance  and  counseling  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion 
were  applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well 
as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

6 

4 

4 

2 

4 

11 

8 

5 

2 

6 

3 

6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

2 

10 

12 

20 

8 

2 

15 

15 

15 

9 

3 

4 

4 

10 

0 

11 

46 

72 

83 

Criterion  2 

All  school  districts  should  offer  health  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote 
rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


o 

ERIC 


0 

0 

1 

2 

9 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

1 

10 

10 

4 

5 

4 

5 

2 

6 

1 

4 

6 

5 

5 

7 

6 

9 

17 

11 

8 

4 

16 

16 

11 

9 

3 

7 

5 

6 

2 

22 

59 

75 

53 
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Criterion  3 ....... 

All  school  districts  should  offer  food  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote 

rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No** 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


0 


2 

1 

2 


1 

3 

9 

3 

5 

5 

9 

3 


3 

1 

2 

3 

10 

3 

4 
9 

14 

6 


8 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 
7 

15 

12 

5 


3 

2 

3 

4 
2 
1 
3 

14 

10 

5 


8 


40 


55 


62 


47 


Criterion  4 

Free  transportation  should  be  provided  any  student  who  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school  to 
which  he  is  assigned. 


O 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

7 

4 

1 

4 

3 

17 

5 

1 

4 

6 

6 

1 

5 

4 

11 

7 

1 

1 

3 

13 

26 

8 

1 

1 

7 

15 

21 

9 

1 

1 

1 

7 

10 

4 

8 

29 

32 

115 

Criteria  Related  to  Instructional  Resources 


Criterion  1 

The  state  should  provide  free  textbooks  for  all  students. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


o 

ERIC 


0 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

8 

4 

2 

5 

18 

5 

1 

1 

2 

7 

6 

4 

7 

10 

7 

2 

3 

5 

15 

19 

8 

1 

6 

12 

10 

18 

9 

2 

1 

5 

3 

10 

8 

16 

36 

50 

101 

Criterion  2 

The  state  should  provide  students  with  instruction-related  supplies,  including  such  items  as  penc 
and  physical  education  uniforms,  which  are  necessary  as  a part  of  the  schools’  regular  insl 
program. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 

4 

7 

3 

l 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

l 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

1 

5 

6 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

7 

14 

15 

8 

4 

3 

8 

12 

14 

15 

4 

2 

9 

7 

4 

7 

1 

2 

5? 

169  ", 

63 
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53 

18 

25 

Criterion  3 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  instructional  materials  (print  and  nonprint),  and  equipment  should  be 
equalized  among  the  state’s  school  districts. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

0 

2 

7 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

4 

6 

8 

7 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

6 

4 

7 

7 

4 

3 

15 

13 

9 

8 

6 

1 1 

15 

8 

7 

9 

4 

5 

7 

2 

2 

21 

35 

61 

46 

45 

Criteria  Related  to  Finance  and  Administration 

Criterion  1 

State  funds  should  be  distributed  to  school  districts  on  a 
support  for  55  certificated  personnel  per  1^000  students.) 

basis  of  staff  ratios.  (For  example 

, io 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 

2 

4 

2 

3 

51 

1 

1 

O 

Z, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

6 

8 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 1 

7 

7 

10 

7 

11 

7 

8 

10 

11 

6 

10 

8 

9 

9 

1 

2 

3 

5 

O 

38 

33 

31 

47 

56 
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Criterion  2 

The  legislature  should  establish  a minimum  state-wide  salary  schedule.  (Note:  provision  would  be  made  to 
revise  the  schedule  each  year.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

1 

3 

4 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

16 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

14 

7 

3 

4 

8 

10 

18 

8 

6 

4 

7 

12 

18 

9 

4 

3 

3 

1 1 

21 

24 

25 

49 

93 

Criterion  3 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (Note:  a “broad 
program”  is  defined  as  being  the  K-12  language  arts  sequence  or  the  mathematics  sequence  for  those 
grades.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

3 

5 

5 

2 

1 

4 

5 

4 

9 

2 

5 

5 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

5 

4 

6 

4 

7 

10 

1 1 

6 

10 

7 

8 

13 

1 1 

13 

5 

5 

9 

' 7 

6 

1 

3 

4 

49 

52 

43 

34 

32 
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Criterion  4 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

7 

8 

5 

1 

3 

5 

1 

6 

3 

6 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

7 

5 

9 

15 

8 

3 

7 

4 

17 

15 

9 

2 

2 

3 

5 

9 

23 

32 

24 

65 

64 

Criterion  5 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state 
“course”  as  usually  defined  is  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  a broad  program.  For  < 
Biology  I would  be  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  the  science  program.) 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 

l 

6 

5 

l 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

6 

2 

3 

9 

4 

l 

4 

13 

7 

4 

1 

5 

4 

3 

2 

l 

6 

7 

6 

4 

l 

3 

7 

17 

8 

9 

6 

4 

8 

17 

14 

8 

5 

2 

9 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

O 

86 

49 

41 

17 

16 

ERIC 
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Criterion  6 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No* 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

1 1 

2 

9 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

9 

4 

1 

4 

6 

14 

5 

1 

5 

5 

6 

2 

4 

6 

9 

7 

4 6 

8 

11 

14 

8 

1 3 

6 

17 

20 

9 

1 1 

5 

3 

11 

9 13 

32 

63 

93 

Criterion  7 

Each  school  district  should  define  what 
minimum  state  requirements. 

constitutes  basic 

education  for  that  district  above  and 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 o 

0 0 

1 

5 

10 

j 1 

1 

4 

i 2 

l 

2 

5 

j 3 

6 

8 

| 4 

4 1 

5 

5 

10 

j 5 

1 

3 

1 

6 

6 

3 1 

4 

7 

6 

' 7 

1 1 

9 

16 

17 

8 

1 

3 

24 

19 

| 9 
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2 

9 

9 

t 

1 0 

10  5 

28 

75 

94 
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Budgeting  systems  should  be  established  within  the  schools  to  generate  consistent  cost,  enrollment,  staff 
and  other  statistical  information  as  a basis  for  future  comparisons  of  program  and  course  costs  on 
state-wide,  district  and  intradistrict  levels. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

6 

4 

1 

3 

7 

6 

8 

5 

1 

1 

6 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1 

5 

9 

7 

2 

3 

19 

15 

5 

8 

3 

5 

17 

15 

6 

9 

1 

3 

6 

8 

3 

9 

22 

56 

70 

53 

Criterion  9 

Each  district’s  schools  should  be  utilized  on  a 12-month  basis. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

0 

l 

5 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

7 

2 

4 

2 

2 

12 

3 

6 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6 

7 

7 

3 

3 

1 

7 

8 

11 

7 

13 
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8 

13 

6 

19 

4 

4 

9 

2 

3 

7 

2 

7 

36 


41  32 


37 
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Criterion  10 

The  community  and  students  as  well  as  teachers  and  administrators  should  be  included  in  developing  local 
school  district  policies. 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

6 

12 

5 

1 

3 

7 

6 

1 

1 

5 

9 

6 

7 

1 

1 
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20 

10 

8 

1 

7 

10 
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12 

9 

1 

2 

8 

9 

8 

10 

35 

85 

71 

Additional  Criteria 

1.  Changes  in  teacher  training. 

2.  Weighting  factor  for  remote  schools  or  school  districts. 

3.  Funds  for  in-service  training. 

4.  Reduction  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  staff  to  controllable  limit. 

5.  Financial  ability  of  the  district. 

6.  Maintenance  of  local  control. 

7.  Length  of  time  student  is  in  school  to  depend  on  performance,  not  number  of  days. 

8.  Relation  of  state  support  to  district  performance. 

9.  State  funds  on  basis  of  students  enrolled. 

10.  Negotiations  on  state  level. 

1 1 . State-wide  salary  schedule. 

12.  Amendment  of  negotiations  act. 

13.  Equal  financing  of  all  district  basic  programs. 

14.  Equalized  salary  schedule. 

15.  Regional  vocational  schools. 

16.  Dependence  of  state  support  on  taxable  evaluation  behind  each  student. 

17.  State  funds  on  per-pupil  base. 

18.  Full  funding  by  state  of  all  mandatory  state  programs. 

19.  Vocational  education. 

20.  Local  control. 
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Criteria  Related  to  Students 


Part  Seven 

RESPONSES  OF  PTA  PRESIDENTS  TO 
OPINIONNAIRE 


Criterion  1 

A state-supported  kindergarten  program 

should  be  available  to  every  child  in  the  state. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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4 16 

Eve^individual  in  the  state  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  complete  a high  school  program  or  its 
equivalent  supported  by  the  state. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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O 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 0 0 0 3 

1 1 3 

7 

1 6 

1 2 
1 
1 

2 
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1 


2 


25 


Criterion  3 

Specialized  instruction  and/or  noninstructional  programs  and  service,  fully  supported  by  the  state,  should 
be  provided  for  the  following  groups  of  students: 


Racial  minority,  urban 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 

1 

0 

1 

1 
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1 
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7 
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Racial  minority,  rural 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Handicapped 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Gifted 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Other,  please  specify 
1.  Vocational 
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Criterion  4 

Each  student  should  be  offered  those  opportunities  which  will  assist  him  in  developing  a positive 
self-concept.  (This  might  involve  development  of  increased  and  improved  counseling  aimed  at  designing 
for  each  student  a program  which  is  individualized  and  assures  the  student  some  degree  of  success.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No* 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutefy)  “Yes** 
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Criteria  Related  to  Curriculum 


Criterion  1 

Full  state  support  should  be  provided  only  for  the  essential  courses  and  activities  required  to  prepare  a 
student  for  immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 

Note:  If  you  have  checked  “absolutely  not,”  please  indicate  specific  courses  and/or  activities  which  you 
think  should  be  state  supported  even  though  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a student  for 
immediate  employment,  career  training  and/or  higher  education. 


Physical  Education 

Art 

Music 

Foreign  Languages 
Human  Relations 


Family  Life 
Vocational 
Counseling 
Law  Enforcement 
City  Government 


Drugs,  Alcohol 
Driver  Training 
Sports 

Home  Economics,  Shop 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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1 
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173 


6 


should  he  provided  opportunities  to  participate  in  in-school  experiences  which  will  enable 
them^odwelop  a sense^of  social  responsibility.  (Experiences  might  include  partrc.pat.on  u,  development 
of  school  policies  and  planning  the  curriculum.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

"1  0 

1 1 


1 1 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 1 0 

2 3 

2 1 2 

5 1 1 
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1 1 
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improvement  projects  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  local  elections.) 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

"i  i r 

1 2 

i i i 

1 2 


1 1 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  4 

The  school  curriculum  should  recognize  and  value  cultural  diversity.  (This  involves  offering  students 
in-school  and  out-of-school  experiences  which  would  expose  them  to  the  heritage,  values  and  present 
life-style  of  culturally  different  groups.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes** 
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10 

5 

Criterion  5 

Community  resources  should  be  used  to  enhance  the  curricula  offered  within  the  school.  (Such  resources 
might  include  parents  as  well  as  experts  from  business,  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  other 
appropriate  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No** 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes** 
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Criterion  6 in  different  ways  and  at  different  rates  of  speed,  instruction 

Since  different  students  learn  different  thmg»  ” * £ h which  individualized  instruction  may  be 

^ the  no'ngraded  school,  team  teaching  and  programmed  rnstruchon., 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

~~o  o 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


5 

2 1 4 
5 1 

1 2 

1 

1 

1 1 


0 0 
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Criterion?  „,;th  other  educational  and  noneducational  agencies,  should  be  encouraged 

School  districts,  in  conjunction  with  other  e<™c  The  state  should  provide  substantial  support 

to  develop  innovative  programs  and 1 organiz  -0r„m„  / a certain  percent  of  the  state  aid  provided  each 
for  development  and  field  testing  of  promising  programs.  (A  certain  percent 

district  might  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.) 


1 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criteria  Related  to  Services 


Criterion  1 . 

All  school  districts  should  offer  guidance  and  counseling  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion 
were  applied,  then  weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well 
as  those  in  remote  rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

0 

1 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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2 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
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2 3 

2 3 

1 1 

1 
1 

1 1 

4 1 6 16 


1 1 
1 
1 


Criterion  2 

All  school  districts  should  offer  health  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  m remote 

rural  areas.) 


3 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


1 

0 
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0 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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2 

3 

1 

1 
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4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

8 

1 

1 

9 

15 


1 


6 


All  school  districts  should  offer  food  services  of  equally  high  quality.  (If  this  criterion  were  applied,  then 
weighting  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  well  as  those  in  remote 
rural  areas.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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1 
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5 

5 

12 

Fre^transportatio n should  be  provided  any  student  who  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school  to 
which  he  is  assigned. 


ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criteria  Related  to  Instructional  Resources 
Criterion  1 

The  state  should  provide  free  textbooks  for  all  students. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


o i 


l 


i 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


0 i i 

1 3 1 
1 5 
1 2 4 


0 3 5 


6 


15 


The  state  should  provide  students  with  instruction-related  supplies,  including  such  items  as  pencils,  paper 
and  physical  education  uniforms,  which  are  necessary  as  a part  of  the  schools’  regular  instructional 

program. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

2 0 1 

4 1 

4 1 1 

4 1 2 

1 2 

1 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 


o o 


l 


8 
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O 
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0 
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Criterion  3 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  instructional  materials  (print  and  nonprint),  and  equipment  should  be 
equalized  among  the  state’s  school  districts. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes’* 
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Criteria  Related  to  Finance  and  Administration 
Criterion  1 

State  funds  should  be  distributed  to  school  districts  on  a basis  of  staff  ratios.  (For  example,  100  percent 
support  for  55  certificated  personnel  per  1,000  students.) 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 


10  10 

2 

2 1 3 

4 1 

1 1 1 
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1 

1 
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The  legislature  should  establish  a minimum  state-wide  salary  schedule.  (Note:  provision  would  be  made  to 
revise  the  schedule  each  year.) 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  3 , 

Broad  programs  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (Note:  a broad 
program”  is  del  r*i  as  being  the  K-12  language  arts  sequence  or  the  mathematics  sequence  for  those 

grades.) 


3 

ERIC 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  4 

Broad  programs  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  5 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  state  level.  (A 
“course”  as  usually  defined  is  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  a broad  program.  For  example, 
Biology  I would  be  a one-semester  or  one-year  segment  within  the  science  program.) 


Lowest  Priority  Highest  Priority 

(Absolutely)  “No”  (Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  6 

Specific  courses  and  course  content  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level. 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  7 

Each  school  district  should  define  what  constitutes  basic  education  for  that  distnct  above  and  beyond 
minimum  state  requirements. 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


1 o 
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Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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BudaeUnifsvstems  should  be  established  within  the  schools  to  generate  consistent  cost,  enrollment  staff 
an^otlTe^  Ttatl^fcal  information  as  a basis  for  future  comparisons  of  program  and  course  costs  on 
state-wide,  distr  ict  and  intradistrict  levels. 


Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 


Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Criterion  9 

Each  district’s  schools  should  be  utilized  on  a 12-month  basis. 

Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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The^ommunity  and  students  as  well  as  teachers  and  administrators  should  be  included  in  developing  local 
school  district  policies. 
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Lowest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “No” 

Highest  Priority 
(Absolutely)  “Yes” 
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Additional  Criteria 

1 . Vocational  schools  should  be  established. 

2.  Extra  curricular  activities  should  be  expanded. 

3.  School  administration  should  be  conducted  by  a business  specialist,  not  an  educator. 

4.  Small  districts  shout  d offer  same  courses  as  large  districts. 


\ 
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Appendix  B 


OPINIONS  OF  LOCAL  LEADERS  REGARDING 


WASHINGTON’S  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Appendix  B 

OPINIONS  OF  LOCAL  LEADERS 
REGARDING  WASHINGTON’S  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


The  Temporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commission  was  set  up  in  1969  by  the  legislature  to  examine 
ways  essential  types  of  education  can  best  be  provided  for  all  pupils  in  all  of  Washington’s  school  districts. 
The  study  covers  education  of  children  and  youth  through  completion  of  high  school.  It  does  not  deal 
with  community  college  or  university  education. 


Commission  Purpose 

One  major  Commission  goal  is  to  explore  possibilities  for  providing  state  funds  to  finance  types  ot 
instruction  deemed  essential  to  enable  all  pupils  to  become  competent  adults  and  to  maintain 
Washington’s  progress  and  prosperity.  The  Commission  hopes  that  if  this  can  be  done,  fewer  school 
districts  will  have  to  rely  so  heavily  on  special  levies  to  finance  essential  aspects  of  instruction. 

The  Commission  assumes  that  a careful  review  of  economic  and  social  trends  and  projections  will 
help  show  what  types  of  instruction  are  most  essential  for  the  present  and  the  near  future.  To  this  end  it 
has  reviewed  the  reports  of  numerous  public  and  private  agencies  and  commissions,  from  which  it  has 
extracted  reliable  information  about  emerging  economics,  social  and  civic  conditions  and  needs.  Major 

sources  of  such  information  are  listed  in  Attachment  One.  . 

A summary  of  information  obtained  from  these  sources  was  published  in  Education  for  the 
1970’s,”  and  was  made  available  for  public  discussion.  This  information  provides  a broad  picture  of  the 
conditions  in  which  pupils  now  in  school  will  live  and  work  as  adults.  Such  information  indicates  the 
major  kinds  of  capabilities  pupils  will  need  to  become  productive  and  responsible  citizens.  Obviously, 
Washington’s  continued  progress  and  prosperity  depend  largely  on  adequate  provisions  for  enabling  young 
citizens  to  acquire  such  capabilities. 


Public  Discussion  and  Opinion 

The  Commission  believes  that  citizens’  opinions  about  the  importance  of  various  types  of  instruction 
should  play  a major  role  in  its  recommendations.  For  this  reason,  in  May  1970,  the  Commission  held  20 
all-day  conferences  of  local  leaders  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  These  conferences  were  held  in  Seattle, 
Bellingham,  Longview,  Omak,  Vancouver,  Everett,  Edmonds,  Kent,  Spokane,  Wenatchee,  Bellevue, 
Aberdeen,  Tacoma,  Olympia,  Port  Angeles,  Walla  Walla,  Pasco,  Yakina,  Moses  Lake  and  Cheney. 

Commission  members,  school  board  members  and  school  district  superintendents  nominated  local 
leaders  from  149  communities  to  express  their  views  about  the  importance  of  7 major  aspects  of  public 
education.  Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans  sent  each  nominee  a personal  invitation  to  attend.  All  conferences 
were  open  to  the  public  and  representatives  of  the  communications  media;  a total  of  1,143  persons 

attended.  _ . u * 

Each  conference  was  organized  into  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  so  that  small  groups  oi 

participants  could  examine  facts  and  express  their  views  about  the  following  aspects  of  education. 


Early  Childhood  Education 

Elementary  and  Middle  School  Education 

High  School  Education 

Vocational-Technical  Education 

Special  Services  for  Pupils  with  Special  Needs 

Learning  Materials 

Administrative  Services 


Each  participant  used  a copy  of  “Education  for  the  1970’s”  to  obtain  background  for  informed 
discussion.  Participants  worked  with  one  discussiomgroup  in  the  morning  session  and  with  another  during 
;he  afternoon  session. 


The  Commission  sought  to  emphasize  purposeful  and  candid  discussions.  Discussion  questions  were 
prepared  to  serve  the  following  purposes: 

Activate  analytical  thought  and  judgement. 

Assure  freedom  for  expression  of  different  points  of  view. 

Stimulate  analysis  of  values  of  types  and  qualities  of  instruction  and  services. 

Emphasize  constructive  criticism  and  suggestion. 

Avoid  unrealistic  oversimplified,  yes-or-no,  all-or-nothing  reactions  and  mere  negative  accusation. 

Questions  were  phrased  to  focus  discussion  on  subjects  shown  to  be  important  by  the  assessment  of 
present  and  emerging  needs  described  above. 

Anonymous  opinionnaires  were  prepared  so  that  after  discussion,  each  participant  could 
confidentially  give  the  Commission  his  personal  views  about  the  importance  of  various  types  of 
instruction,  guidance,  counseling,  health  service,  recreation  and  administrative  service.  At  the  close  of  each 
session,  participants  anonymously  recorded  their  views  on  opinionnaires.  For  each  aspect  of  instruction  or 
service,  they  marked  spaces  titled  as  follows: 

Favor  Favor  Favor  Favor 

Less  Present  More  Major 

Emphasis  Emphasis  Emphasis  Change 


Most  participants  filled  out  one  opinionnaire  after  a morning  discussion  of  one  subject  and  another 
after  discussion  of  a different  subject  during  the  afternoon.  A few  did  not  remain  for  afternoon 
discussions.  Participants  filled  out  a total  of  1,884  opinionnaires. 

Table  1 shows  the  numbers  of  opinionnaires  filled  out  by  participants  engaged  in  various  types  of 
occupations. 

Table  2 shows  the  numbers  of  opinionnaires  filled  out  by  participants  who  participated  in  discussions 
of  each  of  the  7 conference  subjects. 


The  Seven  Major  Elements  of  the  Educational  Progra  n 

As  noted  above,  most  persons  participating  in  local  conferences  were  invited  on  the  basis  of  their 
leadership  roles  in  their  home  communities.  The  opinions  reported  below  should  not  be  viewed  as  a cross 
section  of  all  citizens’  opinions.  They  can  be  viewed  as  representative  of  the  views  of  local  leaders  who  are 
identified  with  the  occupational  groups  shown  on  Table  One. 

Tables  3,  4,  7,  10,  11,  12  and  13  show  the  percentages  of  local  conference  participants  favoring 
more,  present  and  less  emphasis  on  specific  aspects  of  each  of  the  7 conference  subjects.  These  tables  also 
show  percentage  of  participants  favoring  major  change.  Those  favoring  major  change  were  requested  to 
write  descriptions  of  the  changes  they  would  recommend.  These  recommendations  are  being  analyzed  for 
a subsequent  report. 

Each  participant  was  requested  to  write  his  occupation  on  each  of  the  two  opinionnaires  he  filled 
out.  At  the  outset  of  this  study,  the  staff  speculated  that  the  opinions  of  teachers  and  school 
administrators  might  differ  markedly  from  those  of  other  citizens.  Analysis  of  differences  in  the  opinions 
among  persons  •.  ngaged  in  various  types  of  occupations  indicates  that  they  are  not  significant;  indeed  the 
similarities  of  opinion  are  much  greater  than  the  differences. 

Each  participant  was  also  requested  to  write  the  name  of  his  home  town  on  the  opinionnaires  he 
filled  out.  Analysis  of  results  shows  that  differences  in  the  opinions  between  persons  living  in  large  and 
small  communities,  and  between  those  living  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are  sc  slight  that 
they  cannot  be  deemed  significant. 

About  90  percent  of  all  persons  attending  the  20  local  conferences  tavor  either  present  or  more 
emphasis  on  most  of  the  educational  elements  listed  on  the  opinionnaires.  Of  that  90  percent,  about  half 
'avor  more  emphasis. 


Local  leaders  demonstrated  exceptionally  great  interest  in  putting  more  emphasis  on  vocational 
education.  There  was  equal  interest  in  means  of  tailoring  instruction,  guidance  and  counseling  to  tit  the 

different  capabilities  and  needs  of  individual  pupils.  . v , 

Numbers  of  conference  participants  attending  discussions  on  early  childhood  educa  ion,  speua 
services  for  pupils  with  special  needs,  and  learning  materials  were  only  about  half  the  numbers  attending 
other  discussions.  However,  exceptionally  large  percentages  of  those  participants  favor  more  emphasis  on 
those  aspects  of  the  state’s  educational  program.  (See  Tables  3,11  and  12.) 

Large  percentages  of  participants  also  favor  more  emphasis  on  instruction  and  activities  aimed  at 
helping  pupils  enlarge  their  capacities  to  reason  and  to  acquire  attitudes  and  capabilities  that  foster 
life-long  learning  and  self-discipline. 


Early  Childhood  Education  ,,  , , 

A total  of  206  participants  filled  out  opinionnaires  on  nine  aspects  of  early  childhood  education. 

Relatively  few  conference  participants  chose  to  attend  the  groups  discussing  this  subject,  but  the  analysis 
of  need  reported  in  “Education  for  the  1970’s”  indicates  the  growing  importance  of  early  childhood 
education.  And  as  Table  3 clearly  shows,  a substantial  majority  of  those  who  did  discuss  this  subject  tavor 
more  emphasis  on  all  aspects  of  early  childhood  education  except  kindergarten. 


Elementary  and  Middle  School  Education  . , « 

A total  of  352  participants  filled  out  opinionnaires  on  46  aspects  of  elementary  and  middle  schoo* 

education.  ^ ghows  the  percent  0f  conference  participants  favoring  various  degrees  of  emphasis  on  each 

aspect.  Most  participants  favoring  “major  change”  wrote  specific  suggestions.  These  suggestions  are  eing 

analyzed  for  a subsequent  report.  r , , 

Table  5 shows  percent  of  participants  who  favored  more  emphasis  on  2j  aspects  of  elementary 

education.  Relatively  few  favored  less  emphasis  on  any  aspect.  , 

Table  6 shows  five  aspects  which  10  percent  or  more  of  the  participants  thought  should  be  given  less 

emPClearly,  most  local  leaders  feel  that  practically  all  aspects  of  elementary  and  middle  school  education 
should  be  given  their  present  emphasis  or  more  emphasis. 


High  School  Education  . 

A total  of  364  participants  filled  out  opinionnaires  on  75  aspects  of  high  school  education. 

Table  7 shows  the  percent  of  participants  favoring  various  degrees  of  emphasis  on  each  aspect.  Most 
participants  favoring  “major  change”  wrote  specific  suggestions.  These  suggestions  are  being  analyzed  tor  a 


subsequent  report^  ^ Qf  participants  who  favored  more  emphasis  on  24  various  aspects  of  high 

school  education.  Relatively  few  favored  less  emphasis  on  any  aspect.  . 

Table  9 shows  13  aspects  which  10  percent,  or  more,  of  the  participants  thought  should  be  given  less 

^^Clearly,  most  local  leaders  feel  that  practically  all  aspects  of  high  school  education  should  be  given 
their  present  emphasis  or  more  emphasis. 


Vocational-Technical  Education 

Table  10  shows  the  percent  of  participants  who  favored  various  degrees  of  emphasis  on  various 
aspects  of  vocational  education. 

It  is  notable  that  more  than  50  percent  of  respondents  favored  more  emphasis  on  ol  the  it 

aspects  of  vocational-technical  instruction  and  guidance. 

Very  few  participants  thought  any  aspect  of  vocational  education  should  be  given  less  emphasis.  Omy 
hree  aspects  were  throught  to  rate  less  emphasis  by  as  much  as  eight  percent  of  the  participants. 
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Special  Services  for  Pupils  with  Special  Needs 

A total  of  1 5 1 participants  filled  out  opinionnaires  on  eight  types  of  special  services. 

Table  1 1 shows  the  percent  of  participants  favoring  various  degrees  of  emphasis  on  each  aspect.  Most 
participants  favoring  “major  change”  wrote  specific  suggestions.  These  suggestions  are  being  analyzed  for  a 
subsequent  report. 

It  is  notable  that  between  47  and  61  percent  of  all  participants  favored  more  emphasis  on  all  eig;. 
types  of  special  services.  Only  one  type  was  thought  to  rate  less  emphasis  by  as  much  as  five  percent  of  the 
participants. 

Clearly,  most  local  leaders  feel  that  practically  all  aspects  of  special  services  for  pupils  who  need  them 
should  be  given  more  emphasis. 


Learning  Materials 

A total  of  130  participants  filled  out  opinionnaires  on  10  types  of  learning  materials. 

Table  1 2 shows  the  percent  of  participants  favoring  various  degrees  of  emphasis  on  each  type.  Most 
participants  favoring  “major  change”  wrote  specific  suggestions.  These  suggestions  are  being  analyzed  for  a 
subsequent  report. 

From  42  to  86  percent  of  all  respondents  favored  more  emphasis  on  all  10  types  of  learning 
materials.  Very  few  favored  less  emphasis  on  any  type.  The  highest  percent  favoring  less  emphasis  was  5.5 
percent  for  magazines. 


Administrative  Services 

A total  of  338  participants  filled  out  opinionnaires  on  20  aspects  of  administrative  services. 

Table  1 3 shows  the  percent  of  participants  favoring  various  degrees  of  emphasis  on  each  aspect.  Most 
participants  favoring  “major  change”  wrote  specific  suggestions.  These  suggestions  are  being  analyzed  for  a 
subsequent  report. 

More  than  50  percent  of  respondents  favored  more  emphasis  on  13  of  the  20  aspects  of 
administrative  services.  Less  emphasis  on  school  bus  service  was  favored  by  13.3  percent  of  respondents 
and  on  school  lunches  by  18.6  percent.  No  other  aspect  received  less  emphasis  votes  by  as  much  as  10 
percent  of  the  respondents. 


Table  I 


OPI NIONNAI  RES  COMPLETED  BY  PERSONS  IN  EACH 
OF  13  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

NUMBER  OF  OPI N 1 ONNA 1 RES 

Profess iona 1 

304 

Technica 1 

29 

Ski  1 led  Worker 

54 

Commerc i a 1 

147 

Manager! a 1 

126 

1 ndustri a 1 

5 

Publ ic  Service 

31 

Agr icu 1 ture 

79 

Homema ker 

490 

Education 

477 

Ret i red 

7 

Student 

62 

Others 

73 

Total 

1 ,884 

; . f. 
lij? 
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Table  2 


NUMBERS  OF  OP  I N I ONNA I RES  PERTAINING 
TO  EACH  CONFERENCE  SUBJECT 


SUBJECT 

NUMBERS  OF  OP  1 N 1 ONNA 1 RES 

Early  Childhood  Education 

206 

E 1 erien+ary  and  Middle  School  Education 

352 

High  School  Education 

364 

Vocational -Technical  Education 

342 

Special  Services  for  Pupils  with  Special  Needs 

151 

Learning  Materials 

130 

Administrative  Services 

339 

Total 

1,884 
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Table  3 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTS  OF  206  LOCAL  LEADERS 
FAVORING  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  EMPHASIS  ON  EACH  OF 
9 TYPES  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  SERV.CE  AND  EDUCATION 


Favor 

Favor  ■ 

Favor 

Favor 

Less 

Present 

More 

Major 

Emphasis  , 

Emphasis  , 

Emphasis 

Change 

No. 

% 

Wo. 

< 

wo. 

% 

No. 

Of 

P 

Information  for  parents  about  ade- 
quate child  care  and  training. 

6 

3.2 

34 

17.9 

122 

64.2 

28 

4.7 

Parent  counseling  centers  providing 
advice  about  nutrition  and  care  of 

10 

5.4 

29 

15.6 

125 

67.2 

22 

1 1 .8 

young  ch i 1 dren . 

Physical  and  psychological  examina- 
tions that  identify  disabilities 
that  need  correction. 

13 

7.1 

51 

27.9 

101 

55.2 

18 

9.8 

Special  physical  and  mental  health 
services  for  children  with  disa- 

10 

5.4 

48 

26.1 

112 

60.9 

14 

7.6 

bilities  . 

Clinics  providing  services  that  cor- 
rect childrens'  disabilities  and  give 
parents  professional  advice  about 
proper  home  care. 

3 

4.6 

58 

33.1 

96 

54.9 

13 

7.4 

Day  care  centers  for  children  of 
working  mothers. 

15 

8.4 

38 

21  .3 

1 1 1 

62.4 

14 

7.9 

Nursery  schools. 

10 

5.6 

58 

32.2 

95 

52.8 

17 

9.4 

Ki  ndergartens . 

7 

3.8 

102 

55.7 

62 

33.9 

12 

6.6 

Financial  assistance  to  assure  food 
and  health  services  for  children  of 

23 

13.8 

45 

26.9 

85 

50.9 

14 

8.4 

low-i ncome  fami lies. 

L 

ldO 
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Table  4 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTS  OF  352  LOCAL  LEADERS 
FAVORING  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  EMPHASIS  ON  EACH  OF  46 
ELEMENTS  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


1 

Favor 

Favor 

Favor 

Favor 

Less 

Present 

More 

Major 

Emphasis  . 

Emphas i s 

Emphas i s 

Change 

No . 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

% 

INSTRUCTION  AIMED  AT  ENABLING  PUPILS 
TO  ACQUIRE  THE  BASIC  ABILITIES  THEY 
NEED  TO  CONTINUE  LEARNING. 

0 

0.0 

78 

24.1 

208 

64.2 

38  1 

! 1 .7 

Read  i ng  abi  1 i ty. 

2 

0.6  1 

81 

23.4 

216 

62.4 

47  1 

13.6 

Arithmetical  concepts  and  skills. 

4 

1 .2 

t 50 

43.7 

159 

46.4 

30 

8.7 

Wr  i ti  ng  ability. 

4 

1.2 

122 

36.  1 

189 

55.9 

23 

6.8 

Speaking  abi  1 i ty. 

3 

C .9 

104 

30.5 

210 

61.6 

24  j 

7.0 

Effective  study  habits. 

3 

0.9 

64 

18.9 

236 

69.8 

35 

10.4 

DEVELOP  INTEREST  IN  LEARNING 

1 

0.3 

58 

17.4 

21  1 

l 

63.2 

64 

19.2 

DEVEl.OP  ATTITUDES  NECESSARY  FOR: 

Responsible  citizenship. 

9 

2.7 

64 

19.2 

213 

64.0 

47 

14.1 

Respect  for  other  people’s  needs  and 
rights. 

7 

2.0 

56 

16.4 

218 

63.7 

61 

17.8 

Effective  work  with  other  people 

, 7 

2.1 

100 

29.4 

190 

55.9 

43 

12.6 

Good  personal  health  habits. 

i 

9 

2.6 

202 

59.4 

1 1 1 

32.6 

18 

5.3 

DEVELOP  INTERESTS  AND  SKILLS  NEEDED 
FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  USE  OF  LEISURE  TIME. 

23 

8.0 

125 

43.3 

1 16 

40.  1 

25 

8.7 

Mu  sic. 

1 1 

3.3 

198 

59.  1 

106 

31  .6 

20 

6.0 

Crafts. 

19 

5.6 

189 

56.  1 

109 

32.3 

20 

5.9 

Art. 

15 

4.5 

192 

57.1 

1 13 

33.6 

16 

4.8 

Sports. 

75 

22.5 

195 

58.6 

45 

13.5 

18 

5.4 

Hobbies. 

51 

15.7 

159 

48.9 

102 

31.4 

13 

4.0 

200 
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Table  4— Continued 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis 

Favor 
Present 
Emphas i s 

Favor 

More 

Emphas i s 

Favor 
Major 
, Change 

Mo . 

J:> 

IMO. 

> 

No. 

Mo . 

IN  UPPER  GRADES,  SUPPLYING  OF  READ- 
ING AND  SOCIAL  STUDIES  MATERIALS 
THAT  BEGIN  TO  ACQUAINT  PUPILSWITH 
THE  MANY  KINDS  OF  MODERN  VOCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 

10 

3.0 

63 

18.8 

225 

67.2 

37 

1 1 .0 

EFFORTS  TO  1 NU ‘ V 1 DUAL  1 ZE  INSTRUCTION 
SO  EACH  PUP  1 L CAN  ACHIEVE  AT  A PACE 
BEST  FOR  HIS  OWN  BACKGROUND  AMO  ABIL- 
ITIES. 

6 

2.4 

55 

16.3 

200 

59.3 

74 

22.0 

Individualized  programs  of  courses. 

19 

5.7 

62 

18.7 

199 

60.1 

51 

15.4 

Individualized  assignments. 

1 1 

3.3 

73 

22.  1 

199 

60.3 

47 

14.2 

Variety  of  short  units  of  study  so  each 
pupil  can  use  those  which  best  meet  his 
own  needs. 

23 

7.1 

88 

27.2 

190 

vO 

CO 

ir\ 

23 

7.  1 

Flexible  scheduling  so  study  can 
be  adjusted  to  meet  individual 
needs . 

20 

6 . 1 

83 

25.5 

184 

56.4 

39 

12.0 

Student  access  to  a variety  of 
books,  films,  equipment,  etc. 

3 

0.9 

1 1 1 

33.  1 

187 

55.8 

34 

10. 1 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

2G 

8 .6 

67 

22.3 

151 

50.2 

57 

18.9 

Information  about  modern  occu- 
pations . 

12 

3.7 

95 

29.2 

192 

59.  1 

26 

8.0 

Use  of  tests  providing  teacher 
and  parents  with  facts  about 
each  pupil’s  progress,  abilities, 
and  difficulties. 

37 

1 1 .2 

130 

39.5 

137 

41  .6 

25 

7.6 

Use  of  tests  that  help  teachers 
identify  pupils’  handicaps  so 
teachers  and  parents  can  help 
pupils  overcome  them. 

17 

5.2 

1 10 

33.3 

177 

53.6 

26 

7.9 

Student-parent-counselor  confer- 
ences to  make  future  educational 
p 1 ans . 

9 

2.7 

85 

25.4 

207 

62.0 

33 

9.9 

Student-parent-counselor  confer- 
ences to  explore  students'  occu- 
pational opportunities  and  plans, 

25 

• 

7.5 

95 

28.4 

189 

56.6 

25 

7.5 
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Table  4— Continued 


O 

ERIC 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis  , 

Favor 
Present 
Emphasis  . 

Favor 

More 

EmDhasis  . 

Favor 

Major 

Change 

i Jo . 

t- 

p 

No. 

(1  1 

F 

No . 

> 

No. 

fJ 

Counselor-parent  conferences  to 
discuss  cooperative  liorrie-school 
efforts  to  help  pupils  overcome 
hand i caps . 

6 

1 .8 

92 

2' 7.6 

205 

61.6 

30 

9.0 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  THAT  SUPPORT  GROWTH 
AND  LEARNING. 

17 

6.3 

1 19 

44.4 

107 

39.9 

25 

9.3 

Physical  examinations. 

31 

9.5 

206 

63.0 

77 

23.5 

13 

4.0 

Mental  health  examinations. 

38 

12.0 

170 

53.8 

95 

30.  1 

13 

4.  1 

Physical  exercises. 

15 

4.5 

210 

62.5 

97 

28.9 

14 

4.2 

School  lunches. 

37 

1 1 .2 

215 

65.0 

59 

17.8 

20 

6.0 

Special  services  for  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  pupils. 

9 

2.8 

146 

45.8 

141 

44.2 

23 

7.2 

Health  services. 

23 

7.1 

204 

62.8 

84 

25.8 

14 

4.3 

Remedial  Instruction. 

9 

2.8 

105 

32.9 

181 

56.7 

24 

7.5 

Parent-teacher  conferences. 

10 

3.0 

126 

37.8 

177 

53.2 

20 

6.0 

SCHOOL  CLUBS,  PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 
AIMED  AT  HELPING  PUPILS  TO: 

Develop  useful  occupational  know- 
ledge and  ski  1 Is. 

■ 18 

5.7 

120 

38.  1 

160 

50.8 

17 

5.4 

Apply  facts  and  ideas  of  special 
interest  to  them — science,  eco- 
nomics, health,  etc. 

1 1 

3.4 

1 18 

36.2 

182 

55.8 

15 

4.6 

Exercise  self-discipline  and  per' 
sona 1 responsibility. 

7 

2.1 

78 

23.7 

209 

63.5 

35 

10.6 

Develop  leadership  abilities. 

15 

4.6 

107 

32.6 

187 

57.0 

19 

5.8 

Participate  in  community  improve 
ment  projects. 

- 14 

4.2 

105 

31.8 

184 

55.8 

27 

8.2 

Develop  leisure  time  interests 
and  skills. 

32 

9.6 

121 

36.4 

150 

45.2 

29 

1 

8.7 

2(J2 
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Table  5 


ASPECTS  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  FOR  WHICH  MORE  THAN  50  PERCENT  OF 
PARTICIPANTS  FAVORED  MORE  EMPHASIS 


3 

ERIC 


PERCENT 

Effective  study  habits. 

69.8 

In  upper  grades,  supplying  of  reading  and  social  studies  materials  that 
begin  to  acquaint  pupils  with  the  many  kinds  of  modern  vocational 
opportunities. 

67.2 

Instruction  aimed  at  enabling  pupils  to  acquire 
the  basic  abilities  they  need  to  continue  learning. 

64.2 

Responsible  citizenship. 

64.0 

Respect  for  other  peoples5  needs  and  rights. 

63.7 

Exercise  of  self-discipline  and  personal  responsibility. 

63.5 

Development  of  interest  in  learning. 

63.2 

Readi ng  ability. 

62.4 

Student-parent-counse lor  conferences  to  make  future 
educational  plans. 

62.0 

Speaking  abi 1 i ty . 

61.6 

Counselor-parent  conferences  to  discuss  cooperative 
home-school  efforts  to  help  pupils  overcome  handicaps. 

61.6 

Individualized  assignments. 

60.3 

Individualized  programs  of  courses. 

60.  1 

Efforts  to  individualize  instruction  so  each  pupil 
can  achieve  at  a pace  best  for  his  own  background 
and  abi 1 ities. 

59.3 

Information  about  modern  occupations. 

59.1 

Variety  of  short  units  of  study  so  each  pupil  can 
use  those  best  meeting  his  own  needs. 

58.6 

Development  of  leadership  abilities. 

57.0 

Remedial  instruction. 

56.7 

Student-parent-counselor  conferences  to  explore 
students’  occupational  opportunities  and  plans. 

56.6 

Flexible  scheduling  so  study  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  individual  needs. 

56.4 

Effective  work  with  other  people. 

55.9 

Writing  abi 1 ity . 

55.9 
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Table  5— Continued 


PERCENT 

Application  of  facts  and  ideas  of  special  interest  to  them— 
science,  economics,  health,  etc. 

55.8 

Participation  in  community  improvement  p^jects. 

55.8 

Student  access  to  a variety  of  *.ooks,  films, 
equipment,  etc. 

55.8 

Use  of  tests  that  help  teachers  identify  pupils’ 
handicaps  so  teachers  and  parents  can  help 
pupils  overcome  them. 

53.6 

Parent-teacher  conferences. 

53.2 

Development  of  useful  occupational  knowleage  and  skills. 

50.8 

Guidance  and  counseling. 

50.2 

Tabie  6 


ASPECTS  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  FOR  WHICH  BETWEEN  10  AND  23  PERCENT  OF 
PARTICIPANTS  FAVORED  LESS  EMPHASIS 


PERCENT 

Sports • 

22.5 

Hobb i es . 

15.7 

Mental  health  examinations. 

12.0 

School  lunches. 

1 1 .2 

Use  of  tests  providing  teacher  and^oarents  with 
facts  about  each  pupil’s  progress,  abilities 

1 1 .2 

and  difficulties. 
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Table  7 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENT  OF  363  LOCAL  LEADERS 
FAVORING  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  EMPHASIS  ON  EACH  OF 
75  ASPECTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis  . 

Favor 
Present 
Emphasis  , 

Favor 

More 

Emphasis  . 

Favor 

Major 

Change 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No . 

c? 

INSTRUCTION  AIMED  AT  ENABLING  PUPILS 
TO: 

Acquire  up-to-date  knowledge. 

9 

2.6 

109 

32.0 

184 

54.0 

39 

1 1 .4 

Reason  out  ways  of  applying  know- 
ledge to  new  opportunities  and 
problems  such  as: 

1 

4.0 

2 

8.0 

15 

60.0 

7 : 

28.0 

Family  living. 

27 

7.8 

67 

19.3 

183 

52.6 

71 

20.4 

Community  planning. 

23 

6.6 

70 

20.1 

195 

56.0 

60 

17.2 

Drug  abuse. 

20  | 
s 

5.8 

62 

17.9 

189 

54.5 

76 

21  .9 

Develop  interests  and  abilities 
needed  for  life-long  learning. 

7 * 
7 

2.1 

48 

14.  ! 

206 

60.4 

i 

i 

80 

23.5 

Acquire  useful  occupational  capa- 
bi 1 ities. 

18 

5.2 

89 

25.9 

175 

51  .0 

61 

17.8 

Develop  self-discipline  and  accep 
personal  responsibilities. 

t 1 

0.3 

55 

15.9 

214 

61  .7 

77 

22.2 

Succeed  in  an  occupation  immed- 
iately after  high  school  grad- 
uation. 

73 

21  .3 

1 15 

33.6 

124 

36.3 

30 

8.8 

Succeed  in  advanced  trade  school 
or  community  college  training. 

22 

6.5 

1 S 6 

34.5 

162 

48.2 

36 

10.7 

Prepare  for  college  work. 

64 

18.6 

188 

54.5 

67 

19.4 

26 

7.5 

Protect  the  environment  against 
po 1 1 ut i on . 

32 

9.2 

102 

29.5 

168 

48.6 

44 

12.7 

Participate  in  public  affairs. 

16 

4.6 

77 

22.2 

199 

57.3 

55 

15.9 

Participate  in  community  improve- 
ment projects. 

- 1 1 

3.2 

86 

24.8 

: 205 

59.  1 

45 

13.0 

Participate  in  voting. 

25 

7,3 

87 

25.4 

182 

53.2 

48 

14.0 

Participate  in  political  activ- 
ities. 

37 

10.9 

103 

30.5 

155 

45.9 

43 

12.7 





- 

ERIC 
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Table  7— Continued 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis 

Favor 

Present 

Emphasis 

Favor 

More 

Emphasis  , 

Favor 

Major 

Change 

No.  i 

% 

No. 

d 

P 

No. 

d 

P 

No. 

O' 

PARTICIPATE  IN  CULTURAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES. 

4 

3.0 

58 

43.3 

58 

43.3 

14  1 

0.4 

Music. 

22 

6.5 

205 

60.8 

99 

29.4 

1 1 

3.3 

Art. 

19 

5.7 

200 

59.7 

106 

31  .6 

10 

3.0 

! Drama. 

22 

6.6 

195 

58.6 

103 

30.9 

13 

3.9 

Libraries. 

i 1 

3.3 

161 

48.  1 

137 

40.9 

26 

7.8 

Community  beautification  programs 

. 24 

7.4 

138 

42.7 

137 

42.4 

24 

7.4 

Development  of  good  personal  health 
habits. 

4 

1 .3 

141 

45.2 

143 

45.8 

24 

7.7 

Constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 

1 1 

6.0 

62 

33.9 

83 

45.4 

27 

14.8 

Music. 

31 

9.7 

158 

49.5 

1 13 

35.4 

17 

5.3 

Drama. 

31 

9.8 

161 

50.8 

107 

33.8 

18 

5.7 

Reading. 

19 

5.8 

121 

37.2 

157 

48.3 

28 

8.6 

Crafts. 

26 

8.  1 

143 

44.4 

132 

41  .0 

21 

6.5 

Art. 

35 

10.8 

160 

49.4 

108 

33.3 

21 

6.5 

Sports. 

41 

13.0 

170 

53.8 

84 

26.6 

21 

6.6 

Hobbies. 

INDIVIDUALIZE  INSTRUCTION  SO  EACH 

28 

9.  1 

127 

41  .4 

124 

40.4 

28 

9.  1 

PUPIL  CAN  ACHIEVE  AT  A PACE  BEST  FOR 
HIS  OWN  BACKGROUND  AND  ABILITIES. 

1 1 

4.7 

33 

14.1 

121 

51  .7 

69 

29.5 

Individualized  programs  of  courses. 

26 

7.8 

53 

15.9 

183 

55.0 

71 

21  .3 

Individualized  assignments. 
Variety  of  short  units  of  study 

25 

7.4 

60 

17.8 

183 

54.3 

69 

20.5 

so  each  pupil  can  use  those  best 
meeting  his  own  needs. 

Flexible  scheduling  so  study  can 

19 

5.7 

49 

14.6 

200 

59.5 

68 

20.2 

be  adjusted  to  meet  individual 
needs . 

23 

6.8 

58 

17.3 

184 

54.8 

71 

21  . 1 

Student  access  to  a variety  of 
books,  f i Ims, equipment,  etc. 

0 

6 

1 .8 

90 

26.7 

178 

52.8 

63 

18.7 

ERK -w- 


Table  7— Continued 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis  . 

Favor 
Present 
Emphasis  , 

Favor 
More 
Emphas i s 

Favor 

Major 

Change 

No. 

% 

No . 

% 

No. 

% 

No . 

% 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING. 

14 

6.1 

40 

17.3 

1 17 

50.6 

60 

26.0 

Information  about  modern  occu- 
pations . 

3 

2.4 

78 

23.  1 

186 

55.0 

66 

19.5 

Use  of  tests  providing  teachers 
and  parents  with  facts  about  eacf 
pupil's  progress,  abilities  and 
difficulties. 

36 

1 0.6 

125 

36.9 

139 

41  .0 

39 

1 1 .5 

Use  of  tests  that  help  teachers 
identify  pupils'  handicaps  so 
teachers  and  parents  can  help 
pupils  overcome  them. 

27 

8.0 

1 1 2 

33.3 

155 

4b.  1 

42 

12.5 

Student-parent-counselor  confer- 
ences to  make  future  educational 
p Ians . 

10 

2.9 

105 

30.8 

169 

49.6 

57 

16.7 

Student-parent-counse 1 or  confer- 
ences to  explore  students'  occu- 
pational opportunities  and  plans. 

13 

3.9 

88 

26.  1 

174 

51  .6 

62 

18.4 

Counselor-parent  conferences  to 
discuss  cooperative  home-school 
efforts  to  help  pupils  overcome 
hand i caps . 

10 

3.0 

92 

27.9 

173 

52.4 

55 

16.7 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  THAT  SUPPORT  GROWTH 
AND  LEARNING. 

17 

8.1 

95 

45.0 

78 

37.0 

21 

10.0 

Physical  examinations. 

34 

10.5 

215 

66.2 

65 

20.0 

1 1 

3.4 

Mental  health  examinations. 

35 

10.9 

189 

58.9 

83 

25.9 

14 

4.4 

Physical  exercise. 

36 

10.8 

199 

59.6 

83 

24.9 

16 

4.8 

School  lunches. 

52 

15.8 

21  1 

63.9 

4 1 

12.4 

26 

7.9 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  AND 
DISADVANTAGED  PUPILS. 

7 

3.3 

86 

40.8 

98 

46.4 

20 

9.5 

Health  services. 

12 

3.8 

183 

57.9 

96 

30.4 

25 

7.9 

Remedial  instruction. 

9 

2.8 

127 

38.8 

164 

50.2 

27 

3.3 

Parent-teacher  conferences. 

13 

4.  1 

128 

40.0 

146 

45.6 

33 

10.3 

d ■ 

ERIC 
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Table  7— Continued 


SCHOOL  CLUBS,  PROJECTS  AND  ACT  I V I 
AIMED  AT  HELPING  PUPILS  TO: 


Favor 

Less 

Emphas i s 

"no7 


Favor 
Present 
Emphas i s 

No . 


Favor 

More 

Emphas i s 
No . 


TIES 


2.4 


65 


52.8 


4 I 


33.3 


O 

ERIC 


Develop  useful  occupational  know 
I edge  and  ski  I Is. 

Apply  facts  and  ideas  of  special  interest 
to  them— Science,  Economics,  Health, 
etc. 

Exercise  self-discipline  and  per 
sonal  responsibility. 

Participate  in  community  improve 
ment  projects. 

Develop  leadership  abilities. 
Develop  leisure-time  interests  and  skills. 

TYPES  OF  COURSES. 

Mathematics. 

Industrial  Arts. 

Science. 

Home  Economics. 

Social  Science. 

Art. 

Vocational  Education. 

Industrial. 

Commercial. 

Agricultural. 

Music. 

English  and  Literature. 

Physical  Education. 

Health. 

Foreign  Languages. 


17 

16 

7 

19 

9 

29 


5.2 


I 19 


4.9  , 113 

2.1  61 

5.7  93 

2.7  106 

8.7  121 


10 

15 

7 

39 

16 
28 
10 
10 
10 
25 
35 
24 
39 
22 
54 


3.  I 

4.6 

2.1 

I I .8 

4.9 

8.6 
3.4 
3.  I 

3.2 

8.2 

10.7 

7.3 


191 

147 
188 
166 
I 66 
205 
93 
86 
90 
I 35 
225 
191 


11.8  | 209 

6.8  1198 


16.6 


189 


-145-  2l)9 


36.1 


163 


49.4 


34.3 

18.3  i 

27.8 

31.8 

36.3 


173 

218 

184 

181 

152 


52.6 

65.5 

55.1 

54.4 

45.6 


58.4 
45.  I 
57.1 

50.3 

50.5 

63.3 
31  .3 

27.0 

28.9 

44.3 

69.0 

57.9 

63.3 

61.1 
58.2 


I 10 

146 

I 16 

102 

I 15 
73 
143 
185 
175 
I 16 
54 
94 
70 
85 
64 


33.6 

44.8 
35.3 

30.9 

35.0 

22.5 
48.  I 

58.2 

56.3 

38.0 

16.6 
28.5 
21  .2 
26.2 
19.7 


Favor 

Major 

Change 

NoT 


14  1 

11.4 

31 

9.4 

27 

8.2 

47  1 

4.  1 

38  1 

1 1 .4: 

37 

1 1 . 1 

31 

9.3 

16 

4.9 

18 

5.5 

18 

5.5 

23 

7.0 

32 

9.7 

18 

5.6 

51 

17.2 

37 

11.6 

36 

11.6 

29 

9.5 

12 

3.7 

21 

6.4 

12 

3.6 

19 

5.9 

18 

5.5 

Table  8 


ASPECTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  FOR  WHICH 
OVER  50  PERCENT  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
FAVORED  MORE  EMPHASIS 


PERCENT 

Development  of  self-discipline  and  accept  personal  responsibilities. 

61  .7 

Development  of  interests  and  abilities  needed  for  life-long  learning. 

60.4 

Reasoning  out  ways  of  applying  knowledge  to  new  opportunities 

and  problems. 

60.0 

Variety  of  short  units  of  study  so  each  pupil 

can  use  those  best  meeting  his  own  needs. 

59.5 

Participation  in  community  improvement  projects. 

59. 1 

Vocational  Education— Industrial. 

58.2 

Participation  in  public  affairs. 

57.3 

Vocational  Education— Commercial. 

56.3 

Reasoning  out  ways  of  applying  knowledge  to  community  planning. 

56.0 

Individualized  programs  of  courses. 

55.0 

Information  about  modern  occupations. 

55.0 

Flexible  scheduling  so  study  can  be  adjusted 

to  meet  individual  needs. 

54.8 

Reasoning  out  ways  of  applying  knowledge  to  drug  abuse. 

54.5 

Individualized  assignments. 

54.3 

Instruction  aimed  at  enabling  pupils  to  acquire 

up-to-date  knowledge. 

54.0 

Participation  in  voting. 

53.2 

Student  access  to  a variety  of  books,  films. 

equipment,  etc. 

52.8 

Reasoning  out  ways  of  applying  knowledge  to  family  living. 

52.6 

Counsel oi — parent  conferences  to  discuss  coopera- 

tive home-school  efforts  to  help  pupils  overcome 

52.4 

handicaps. 

Individualized  instruction  so  each  pupil  can  achieve  at  a pace  best  for 

his  own  background  and  abilities. 

51.7 

- 146- 
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Table  8— Continued 


PERCENT 

Student-parent-counselor  conferences  to  explore 

c i A 

students'  occupational  opportunities  and  plans. 

Z>  1 • O 

Acquisition  of  useful  occupational  capabilities. 

51  .0 

Guidance  and  counseling. 

50.6 

Remedial  instruction. 

50.2 

- 147  - 
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Table  9 

ASPECTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  FOR  WHICH 
10  PERCENT,  OR  MORE,  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS 
FAVORED  LESS  EMPHASIS 


1 

PER  CENTS 

Success  in  an  occupation  immediately  after  high  school  graduation. 

21.3 

Preparation  for  col  lege  work. 

18.6 

Foreign  language. 

16.6 

School  lunches. 

15.8 

Physical  education. 

1 1 .8 

Home  economics. 

1 1 .8 

Mental  health  examinations. 

10.9 

Participation  in  political  activities. 

10.9 

Physical  exercise. 

10.8 

Art. 

10.8 

Mus i c. 

10.7 

Use  of  tests  providing  teachers  and  parents 
with  facts  about  each  pupil's  progress,  abilities 
and  difficulties. 

10.6 

Physical  examinations. 

10.5 

212 
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Table  10 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENT  OF  342  LOCAL  LEADERS 
FAVORING  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  EMPHASIS  ON  EACH  OF 
40  ELEMENTS  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Favor 

Favor 

Favor 

Favor 

Less 

Present 

More 

Major 

Emphas i s . 

Emphasis 

Emphas i s 

Change 

No . 

0/ 

No. 

ci 

/•> 

No. 

a* 

p 

No. 

% 

INSTRUCTION  ENABLING  PUPILS  TO  AC- 
QUIRE: 

Combination  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  successful  work  in  some 
type  of  occupation  of  interest 

4 

1 .2 

36 

10.9 

242 

73.3 

48  1 

4.5 

to  them. 

Combination  of  skills  necessary 
for  successful  work  in  occupa- 
tions of  interest  to  them. 

1 1 

3.4 

54 

i 6 . 6 

226 

69.3 

35 

10.7 

Attitudes  essential  for  sucess- 

1 

0 3 

25 

7.6 

214 

65.2 

88 

26.8 

fu 1 work  and  occupational  pro- 
gress. 

1 

| 

Backgrounds  of  mathematics, 
science  and  reading  abi 1 ity  suf- 
ficient to  facilitate  advanta- 

2 

0.6 

103 

31  .2 

182 

55.2 

43 

13.0 

geous  job  changes  and  in-service 
tra i n i ng . 

Academic  backgrounds  sufficient 

36.2 

165 

50.6 

33 

10. 1 

to  prepare  students  for  advanced 
training  in  trade  schools  or 

10 

3. 

1 18 

community  colleges. 

General  education  ir>  art,  music  and 
literature  sufficient  to  assure  vocational 

25 

7.6 

187 

56.5 

105 

31  .7 

14 

4.2 

students  opportunity  to  enrich  their 
lives,  equal  to  that  of  other  students. 

General  education  in  social  sciences 

sufficient  to  assure  vocational  students 
opportunity  to  participate  in  civic  and 

13 

4.0 

i 150 

45.7 

r 1 44 

43. S 

> 21 

6.4 

political  affairs  equal  to  that  of  other 

students. 

l 

-1 
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Table  10—  Continued 


1 

Favor 

Favor 

Favor 

Favor 

Less 

Present 

More 

Major 

Emphasis  . 

Emphasis  . 

Emphasis  . 

Change 

No . 

5T~ 

No. 

No. 

% 

Nol 

% 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  SERVICES 
THAT  INFORM  EACH  STUDENT  ABOUT: 

The  wide  variety  of  occupations 
in  the  present-day  world. 

3 

0.9 

34 

10. 1 

213  f 

53.6 

85  ; 

25.4 

Kinds  of  capabilities  needed 
for  successful  work  in  various 

1 

0.3 

37 

1 1 .3 

230 

70.  1 

60 

8.3 

types  of  occupations. 

The  kinds  of  training  and  ex- 
perience necessary  for  success 

0 

0.0 

41 

12.6 

232 

71  .2 

53 

6.3 

in  various  types  of  occupations. 

Parent-student-teacher  career  planning 
conferences. 

10 

3.0 

57 

17.4 

183 

55.8 

78 

23.8 

Special  services  to  prevent 
pupils  from  dropping  out  of 

12 

3.7 

43 

13.4 

183 

56.8 

84 

26.1 

school . 

Special  services  to  dropouts  to  encourage 
them  to  return  to  school. 

10 

3.  1 

46 

14.  1 

191 

58.6 

79 

24.2 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 
FOR  PUPILS  WITH  HANDICAPS  OR 
DISABILITIES. 

3 

0.9 

100 

B0. 6 

186 

56.9 

38 

1 1 .6 

SHORT  COURSES  THAT  CAN  BE  COM- 
PLETED IN  A FEW  WEEKS  TO  PROVIDE 
FLEXIBILITY  IN  MEETING  NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  NEEDS. 

10 

3.  1 

66 

p0.5 

206 

64.0 

40 

12.4 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  PLACEMENT 

On-the-job  work-study  exper- 
ience as  part  of  high  school 
trai ning. 

8 

2.4 

40 

12.1 

219 

66.; 

l 64 

19.3 

Employment  services  that  help 
graduates  or  dropouts  find  jobs. 

20 

6.1 

86 

26. Z 

>181 

55 

1 40 

12.2 

ARRANGEMENTS  TO  GET  FOLLOW-UP 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  PUPILS'  ON-THE- 

13 

4 . 1 

38 

12. 

1 222 

70.! 

5 42 

13.3 

JOB  PERFORMANCE  AS  A BASIS  FOR 
IMPROVING  TRAINING  AND  COUNSELING 

o 

--  PROGRAMS. 
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Table  10— Continued 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis  , 

Favor 
Present 
Emphasis  . 

Favor 

More 

Emphasis  , 

Favor 

Major 

Change 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

PREPARE  STUDENTS  FOR  WORK  IN  OCCUPA- 
TIONS SUCH  AS  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Sales. 

17 

5.7 

97 

32.3 

165 

55.0 

21 

7.0 

Agriculture. 

25 

8.5 

131 

44.7 

122 

41  .6 

15 

5.1 

Secretarial  positions. 

8 

2.7 

139 

47.  1 

133 

46.8 

10 

3.4 

Equipment  operation. 

1-5 

5.  i 

67 

22.8 

188 

63.9 

24 

8.2 

Equipment  repair. 

12 

4.0 

54 

18.2 

202 

68.0 

29 

9.8 

Building  maintenance. 

13 

4.4 

83 

28.3 

177 

60.4 

20 

6.8 

Accounting. 

8 

2.7 

129 

43.3 

147 

49.3 

14 

4.7 

Construction. 

12 

4.1 

75 

25.7 

184 

63.0 

21 

7.2 

PROVIDE  STUDENTS  WITH  BACKGROUND  FOR 
ADVANCED  TRAINING  IN: 

Electronic  technology. 

14 

4.8 

79 

26.9 

171 

58.2 

30 

10.2 

Business  management. 

13 

4.4 

89 

30.1 

163 

55.1 

31 

10.5 

Oceanography. 

23 

8.1 

92 

32.5 

142 

50.2 

26 

9.2 

Airplane  servicing. 

23 

8.  1 

90 

31  .7 

150 

52.8 

21 

7.4 

Dental  technology. 

21 

7.3 

106 

36.7 

140 

48.4 

22 

7.6 

Sales  management. 

17 

5.8 

94 

32.0 

161 

54.8 

22 

7.5 

Agricultural  business. 

17 

5.8 

1 15 

39.5 

139 

47.8 

20 

6.9 

Nursing. 

17 

5.9 

93 

32.5 

152 

53.1 

24 

8.4 

Commercial  art. 

19 

6.5 

1 12 

38.4 

141 

48.3 

20 

6.8 

Police  service. 

19 

6.5 

J 

79 

26.9 

165 

■ 

56. 1 

31 

10.5 

- 151  - 
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Table  II 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENT  OF  151  LOCAL  LEADERS 
FAVORING  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  EMPHASIS  ON  EACH  OF 
8 TYPES  OF  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  PUPILS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis  . 

Favor 
Present 
Emphas i s 

Favor 

More 

Emphasis 

Favor 

Major 

Change 

No. 

% 

No. 

p 

No. 

Cl 

P 

No. 

Jo 

Examinations  that  show  what  physical, 
emotional  and  mental  handicaps  pu- 
pils need  to  overcome. 

5 

3.4 

33 

22.6 

80 

54.8 

28 

19.2 

Cooperative  school  and  community 
agency  effort  to  provide  physical 
and  mental  health  services  to  cor- 
rect d ? sabi 1 i t i es . 

4 

2.7 

19 

12.8 

91 

61  .5 

34 

23.0 

Nutrition  adequate  for  growth  and 
for  energy  needed  for  learning. 

7 

4.8 

51 

34.9 

72 

49.3 

16 

1 1 .0 

School  cooperation  with  other  com- 
munity agencies  to  reduce  the  number 
of  pupils  whc  drop  out  of  school  to 
help  support  families. 

3 

2.0 

19 

12.9 

90 

61.2 

35 

23.8 

Remedial  instruction  to  help  pupils 
whose  1 earn i ng  is  lagging  behind 
their  abilities  achieve  to  the  full 
level  of  their  abilities. 

0 

0.0 

18 

12.2 

86 

58.5 

43 

29.3 

Guidance  and  counseling  designed  to 
broaden  pupils'  interests,  goals 
and  aspirations. 

6 

4.  1 

22 

15.  1 

86 

58.9 

32 

21  .9 

Conferences  with  parents  to  get 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of 
teachers,  counselors,  and  parents. 

0 

0.0 

20 

13.3 

98 

65.3 

32 

21  .3 

Social  and  recreational  activities 
that  help  pupils  gain  self-confidence 
and  attitudes  essential  for  partici- 
pation in  civic  affairs  and  for  em- 
p 1 oyment . 

8 

5.4 

47 

32.0 



70 

47.6 

22 

15.0 

2iG 
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Table  12 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENT  OF  130  LOCAL  LEADERS 
FAVORING  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  EMPHASIS  ON  EACH  OF 
10  TYPES  OF  LEARNING  MATERIALS 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis 

Favor 

Present 

Emphasis 

Favor 

More 

Emphasis 

Favor 

Major 

Change 

No. 

% 

No. 

cf 

/o 

No . 

% 

No. 

% 

BooUs. 

1 

0.7 

35 

27.6 

87 

68.5 

4 

3.1 

Magazines. 

7 

5.5 

59 

46.8 

56 

44.4 

4 

3.2 

Films. 

0 

0.0 

24 

19.2 

96 

76.8 

5 

4.0 

Recordings  and  tapes. 

1 

0.8 

29 

23.2 

91 

72.8 

4 

3.2 

Photographs. 

6 

4.9 

63 

51.2 

52 

42.3 

2 

1 .6 

Models. 

5 

4.  1 

54 

44.6 

60 

49.6 

2 

1 .7 

Self-instructional  learning  systems. 

6 

4.8 

51 

40.  1 

61 

48.8 

7 

5.6 

Television. 

7 

5.5 

55 

43.7 

58 

46.0 

6 

4.8 

Drawing  materials. 

1 

0.8 

53 

42.6 

71 

53.3 

1 

0.8 

Materials  for  constructing  models, 
charts,  publ ica+ions,  etc. 

2 

1 .6 

54 

42.5 

68 

53.5 

3 

2.4 

2i7 
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Table  13 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENT  OF  338  LOCAL  LEADERS 
FAVORING  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  EMPHASIS  ON  EACH  OF 
20  ASPECTS  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 


planning  and  management. 

Plan  educational  programs  and 
facilities  that  prepare  pupi  s 
for  present  and  near-future 
opportunities  and  needs. 

Systematically  assemble  facts 
necessary  to  identify  changing 
opportunities  and  needs. 

Analyze  facts  to  determine  whic 
opportunities  and  needs  are 
greatest. 

Analyze  facts  to  ascertain  whic 
kinds  of  programs  and  services 
result  in  the  most  pupil  pro- 
gress and  achievement. 


ious  ways  of  using  educational 
funds . 

Modify  programs  and  services  in 
ways  that  get  the  largest  pupil 
benefits  from  each  kind  of  ex- 
pend i ture . 

Plan  school  buildings  designed 
to  facilitate  effective  instruc- 
tion and  counseling. 

Collect  and  evaluate  facts  ne- 
cessary to  show  the  degrees  to 
which  various  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion and  counseling  produce  sa- 
tisfactory results. 

Analyze  facts  about  changing 
economic  circumstances  and  op- 
portunities to  ascertain  ways 
instruction  ard  counseling  can 
be  improved. 


ERIC 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis 

Favor 
Present 
Emphasis  . 

Favor 

More 

Emphas i s 

Favor 

Major 

Change 

No. 

% 

No. 

Of 

A5 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

16 

5.0 

132 

41  .3 

146 

45.6 

26 

8.  1 

9 

2.8 

100 

31.1 

192 

59.6 

21 

6.5 

30 

9.5 

96 

30.5 

165 

52.4 

24 

7.6 

15 

f 

4 . 7 

90 

28.0 

186 

57.9 

30 

9.3 

- 16 

5.0 

93 

29.2 

179 

56. 1 

3 i 

9.7 

19 

6.0 

89 

27 . 9 

179 

56.  1 

32 

10.0 

- 29 

9.0 

132 

41.1 

123 

38.3 

37 

! 1 .5 

17 

5.4 

86 

21 .1 

> 187 

59.4 

25 

IS 

25 

_L 

8.0 

97 

31  . 1 

164 

52.6 

i 26 

8.3 
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Table  13— Continued 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis 

Favor 
Present 
Emphas i s 

Favor 

More 

Emphasis 

Favor 

Major 

Change 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No . 

No . 

% 

Analyze  operating  procedures  and 

104 

32.8 

169 

53.3 

35 

1 .0 

provide  board  with  recommendations  for 
policy  changes  aimed  at  improvements. 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  edu- 
cational planning  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  planning  for  other 

9 

2.8 

community  services  such  as  hous- 
ing, parks,  streets,  youth  cen- 
ters, health  services,  public 
ass i stance . 

31 

9.6 

73 

22.5 

157 

48.5 

63 

19.4 

PERSO  NNEL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Recruitment  of  we  1 1 -qua  1 i f i ed 
personne 1 . 

Supervision  aimed  at  enabling 

3 

0.9 

82 

24.8 

195 

58.9 

51 

15.4 

personnel  to  make  effective  use 
of  improved  teaching  and  coun- 
seling procedures. 

PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION. 

6 

1 .9 

78 

24.1 

193 

59.6 

47 

14.5 

Providing  facts  citizens  need  to 

make  decisions  about  educationa 
needs  and  services. 

9 

2.7 

57 

17.3 

189 

57.3 

75 

22.7 

Conferring  with  individuals. 

groups  and  organizations  to  dis- 
cuss instructional  services  and 
needs . 

7 

2.  1 

73 

22.3 

195 

59.6 

52 

15.9 
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Table  13— Continued 


Favor 

Less 

Emphasis 

Favor 

Present 

Emphasis 

Fa\ 

Me 

Emp 

for 

>re 

hasis 

Fav 

Maj 

Chai 

or 

or 

nge 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

PROVIDING  UP-TO-DATE  INSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL. 

4 

1 .2 

108 

33.2 

186 

57.2 

27 

8.3 

SCHOOL  BUS  SERVICE. 

43 

13.3 

222 

68.7 

46 

14.2 

12 

3.7 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

60 

18.6 

220 

68.3 

31 

9.6 

1 1 

3.4 

WORK  WITH  PARENTS  AND  COMMUNITY 

13 

AGENCIES  TO  PROVIDE  HEALTH  EXAM- 
INATIONS AND  SERVICES  NECESSARY  TO 
CORRECT  HEALTH  DEFICIENCIES. 

31 

9.7 

173 

54.1 

103 

32.2 

4. 1 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUND' 
MAINTENANCE. 

12 

3.9 

204 

66.0 

79 

25.6 

14 

4.5 
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COMMONALITY  ANALYSIS 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction  , . . . r ..  . , 

The  purpose  of  the  Commonality  Analysis  was  to  determine  the  comparative  status  of  the  school 

districts  of  the  State  of  Washington  with  respect  to  staffing,  expenditures,  and  curriculum  offern^gs  The 
results  of  this  study  are  intended  to  be  used  by  the  Temporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commission  (1SLSC) 
in  making  its  definition  of  what  constitutes  a “Basic  Program  of  Instruction  and  Services.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  common  program  which  resulted  from  this  study  be  equated  to  the  basic  program  w ic 
the  state  should  guarantee  to  support.  Other  criteria,  besides  what  was  common  among  the  programs  and 
services  offered  by  the  various  school  districts  of  the  state,  obviously  must  be  considered.  Enough  detail  is 
provided  in  the  five  major  sections  of  the  Commonality  Analysis  for  the  members  of  the  Commission  to 
apply  their  additional  criteria  to  the  selection  of  basic  programs  and  services.  No  attempt  is  made  in  this 
analysis  to  set  priorities,  although  facts  which  may  contribute  to  the  setting  of  priorities  are  provided. 

The  data  used  in  this  analysis  were  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Supenntendent  of  Public 
Instruction  (SPI)  Time  restrictions  required  that  the  data  already  available  at  SPI  be  used  for  the  study. 
This  meant  using  the  data  from  the  1968-69  school  year.  It  also  meant  attempting  to  use  the  data  for  a 
purpose  other  than  that  for  which  they  were  collected.  Nevertheless,  the  unusual  depth  of  the  data 
(compared  with  the  data  available  in  many  state  offices  of  public  instruction)  provided  a sound  basis  for 
attaining  the  objectives  of  the  Commonality  Analysis.  The  data  provided  a virtual  census  of  the  2,000 
school  buildings  and  offices,  the  53,000  local  school-district  employees,  and  the  759 ,778  pupils  in  the  326 
school  districts  of  the  state,  down  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  in  the  445  subjects  which  could 
have  been  offered.  Such  masses  of  data  are  characteristically  subject  to  gross  reporting  and  recording 
errors-  the  SPI  data  were  no  exception.  The  particular  problems  caused  by  reporting  errors  will  be  pointed 
out  where  they  occur,  and  the  effect  these  errors  have  on  the  analysis  will  be  noted.  Generally,  the  data 
were  adequate  to  provide  the  statistics  needed  and,  at  worst,  they  provided  upper  and  lower  bounds  on 

the  range  of  the  statistic  of  interest.  . - - , 

The  results  of  the  Commonality  Analysis  reported  in  the  following  five  sections  will  probably  raise 

more  questions  than  they  answer.  Some  of  these  questions  would  require  an  in-depth  research  effort,  for 
example  * 

• What  is  the  best  index  of  a school  district’s  ability  to  support  a quality  education? 

• What  is  the  best  index  of  a school  district’s  expenditure  per  pupil? 

• How  can  a meaningful  comparison  of  curriculum  offerings  be  made  which  gets  at  the  subject 

matter  presented  in  any  given  subject?  (Comparisons  in  this  study  were  made  at  the  course  and 

curriculum  area  level.)  , , ^ ^ . , r- „ _f 

• Can  any  measures  of  the  quality  of  the  education  provided  students  be  derived  from  the  type  of 

data  used  in  the  Commonality  Analysis?  . 

• How  can  the  results  presented  above  be  interwoven  with  measures  of  student  achievement, 

teach  competency,  and  administrative  efficiency  to  provide  over-all  checks  on  the  quality  of  the 
public-education  system  and  given  direction  for  its  improvement?  . _ , 

The  answers  to  some  other  particular  questions  could  be  provided  through  further  analysis  of  the 

data  presently  available.  Some  questions  of  this  type  are. 

• How  do  teachers’  class  loads,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  pupils  per  class,  compare  among  school 

districts  for  various  grade  levels  and  courses?  (This  would  provide  a better  basis  f°r  estl^te  ° 
teacher  load  than  the  one  used-teachers’  contact  hours,  or  pupil  hours  divided  by  teachers 

• Howdo  teachers’  salaries  per  contact  hour  compare  for  various  grade  levels  and  courses? 

• How  do  nonteaching  assignments  compare  from  district  to  district  in  terms  of.  numbers  of 
assignments,  numbers  of  full-time  equivalent  staff,  ratios  of  students  to  particular  staff,  and 

added  stipends  for  non  teaching  assignments?  ■ _f 

• What  are  the  relationships,  if  any,  between:  per-pupil  assessed  valuation  and  place  type  of 
school  district;  teacher  load  and  extent  of  subject  offering;  experience  and  education  level  of 
teachers  and  place  type  or  age  of  schopl  district;  preparation  time  and  teaching  time  ot 

ERIC  teachers,  etc.?  \fii63  2 *4 


No  doubt,  any  reader  who  labors  through  this  report  will  be  able  to  ask  many  more  questions  of  this 
type.  The  factors  that  were  analyzed  and  compared  were  selected  to  provide  a basis  for  answering  the 
questions  which  appeared  most  important  at  the  start  of  the  study  or  which  proved  to  be  necessary  for 
other  aspects,  particularly  the  Funding  Study,  of  the  Commission’s  study.  Limitations  of  time  and  funds 
prohibited  answering  some  questions  to  the  depth  attainable  and  caused  deletion  of  other  questions  from 
the  study,  in  particular  those  regarding  nonteaching  certificated  and  special  staff  (counselors,  librarians, 
instructional  aides,  specialists,  health  services  staff,  and  others). 

The  author  is  grateful  to  Francis  Flerchinger  and  Maury  Whitney  of  the  Staff  Services  Section  of  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  assistance  and  efficiency  in  making  the 
massive  amount  of  data  used  in  this  report  available  and  interpretable.  Thanks  are  also  due  Dr.  Paul  Ford 
and  William  Moyer  for  their  helpful  suggestions  and  insights  into  the  problems  and  promise  of  education 
in  Washington  State,  and  to  my  colleagues  at  Battelle-Northwest  for  their  assistance  and  comments  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report. 


Section  1 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Introducer  ^ understand  bettcr  the  diversity  of  problems  faced  by  the  school  d*stejct* 

some  method  of  organizing  the  326  school  districts  active  in  1968-69  must  be  used.  Each  sch  , 

as  each  human  being  has  its  own  particular  needs,  and  no  “average”  school  district  truly  exists.  Yet, 
human  S must  categorize  and  classify  to  isolate  and  identify  the  individual  problems  to  be  solved  and 

to  f,,^hdJrs^°n Variable  in  studies  of  state  school  systems  seems  to  be  the  size  of  the 
school  districts  as  measured  by  the  number  of  pupils  served.  The  present  study  classifies  the  school 
districts  into  nine  size  groups.  Other  general  information  on  assessed  valuation,  ethnic  composition  o 
student  bodies,  facilities,  grade  spans,  etc.,  is  also  included  in  this  section. 


Definition  of  School  District  Size  Croups  have  nonW  h.school  districts 

Roup's  gandPthIttncofumn,  the  average  district  enrollment.  An  appendix  of  this  section  lists  the  school 
group,  the  shaded  area  in  the  bars  for  groups  7 8,  9 being  the ‘ ||ne  ffap^of  Figure  1 

Driver’s  education  and  vocational  education  Percei?  J*  enrollment  The  lines  under  the  plot  titles 
so  that  the  two  plots  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  expressing  relative  effort. 


:RLC 


GradeTrs.ate  of  Washington  School  £ ^£,7  inThe 

1968-69)  gives,  along  with  other  theh  1 Stitie  indicates  the  lowest  grade  offered  and  the 

numbers  plotted  between  indicate  how  many  schools  cover  any 

^VeV7?hbee91  maTematically  possible  grade  M^nh8;^a5ff4n( 

State.  There  are  12  schools  with  a grade  span  . . . and  a tenth  grade.  No  schools  start  with  an 

respectively,  are  a first  grade,  a f°urt  e’  a ^ , e Present  but  only  three  schools  start  in  grade 

« — “tion 

grades  are:  first  (two  schools),  second  (three),  tenth  (five),  and  eleventh  (two). 

p vamnie'  Renorts  of  The  Governor's  Committee  on  Public  School  Education.  Leon  Jaworski,  Chairman,  Glenn  H.  Ivy, 
SSSfClK  5 volumes,  and  Education  in  Nevada-An  Assessment 
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Table  1 


DEFINITION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SIZE  GROUPS 


Average 


Size 

Group 

Average  Annual 
Enrollment 
Range 

Nuiiiber 

of 

Di  stri  cts 

Number 

of 

Bui  1 di ngs 

Total 

Average  Annual 
Enrollment 

District 

Annual 

Enrollment 

1 

>20,000 

6 

390 

233,508 

38,918 

2 

10,000-19,999 

9 

208 

122,809 

13,645 

3 

5,000-9,999 

20 

273 

138,658 

6,933 

HS 

4 

29 

237 

100,920 

3,480 

NHS 

4 

2,600-4,999 

1 

9 

3,393 

3,393 

Total 

4 

30 

246 

104,313 

3,477 

5 

1 ,600-2,599 

25 

160 

53,274 

2,131 

HS 

6 

27 

127 

33,716 

1 ,249 

NHS 

6 

1 ,000-1,599 

1 

6 

1 ,303 

1 ,303 

Total 

6 

28 

133 

35,019 

1 ,251 

HS 

7 

58 

231 

41  ,710 

719 

NHS 

7 

500-999 

2 

6 

1 ,361 

680 

Total 

7 

60 

237 

43,071 

718 

HS 

8 

50 

159 

16,360 

327 

NHS 

8 

200-499 

15 

22 

4,956 

330 

Total 

8 

65 

181 

21 ,316 

328 

HS 

9 

25 

77 

3,466 

133 

NHS 

9 

<200 

58 

58 

3,343 

58 

Total 

9 

83 

135 

6,809 

81 

Total 

HS 

249 

1 ,862 

744,421 

2,978 

Total 

NHS 

77 

101 

14,356 

186 

Total 

State 

326 

1 ,963 

758,778 

2,320 
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Figure  1 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS,  AND  IN  THE  SIZE  GROUPS 


HIGH 

SCHOOL 


Percentage  of  Students 


Figure  2 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  IN  SOME  PARTICULAR 

PROGRAMS 


Size  Group 
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FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADE  SPANS 


CT> 


3 

ERIC 
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Table  3 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  OFFERING 
GRADES  IN  1-6, 7-9,  AND  10-1 2 SPANS 


Si  ze 
Group 

1-6 

7-9 

10-12 

SD  Total 
Individual 
Bui  1 di ngs 

No. 

of 

SD's 

1 

257 

89 

40 

390 

6 

2 

142 

33 

19 

208 

9 

3 

174 

48 

27 

273 

20 

4 

150 

48 

30 

246 

30 

5 

82 

55 

25 

160 

25 

6 

62 

48 

28 

133 

28 

7 

99 

104 

59 

237 

60 

8 

71 

94 

50 

181 

65 

9 

84 

74 

25 

135 

83 

State  Total 

1121 

593 

303 

1963 

326 

231 
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The  most  common  grade  spans  in  the  1,627  schools  of  the  state,  accounting  for  1,157,  or  71  percent, 
of  the  schools,  are:  K-6  with  583  schools,  1-6  with  165,  7-9  with  159,  9-12  with  143,  and  10-12  with  107. 
When  the  K-8  and  1-8  schools  are  added,  81  percent  are  accounted  for.  There  are  728  schools  with  a 
kindergarten,  and  334  schools  which  have  a fir?*  grade,  but  do  not  have  a kingergarten.  There  are  295 
schools  offering  the  twelfth  grade  and  1,054  ofiering  the  first  grade. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  commonality  study,  schools  have  been  classified  into  four  categories  based 
on  grades  for  which  enrollment  is  reported  on  the  SPI  Form  M-70-S  as  contained  in  the  School 
Information  File.  These  four  categories  are  K,  1-6,  7-9,  and  10-12.  They  are  not  mutually  exclusive  with 
respect  to  schools,  e.g.,  the  school  which  has  a K-10  grade  span  would  contribute  information  to  each  of 
the  four  categories  since  it  has  enrollment  in  each  category.  Table  2 shows  that  there  are  728  schools  with 
kindergartens.  There  are  1,121  schools  with  enrollment  in  the  1-6  grade  span,  593  schools  have  students  in 
the  7-9  range,  and  303  schools  report  enrollment  in  the  10-12  range.  Table  3 gives  a breakdown  by  size 
groups.  The  fact  that  these  four  categories  of  grade  groupings  were  selected  does  not  reflect  any  bias 
towards  this  particular  grade  structure  for  school  buildings.  It  is  merely  a way  of  bringing  some  order  into 
the  data  summarizations. 


Urban-Rural  Classification 

The  school  districts  of  the  state  were  classified  into  five  categories  based  on  the  ‘'Population  of 
Incorporated  Places  of  1,000  Inhabitants  or  More”  (Table  2 of  1970  Preliminary  Report,  1970  Census  of 
Population,  Washington,  PC(Pl)-49,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  pp.  3-4).  The  categories  were  defined  as 
follows,  using  the  population  of  the  location  of  the  school-district  office. 

Urban:  more  than  40,000  population. 

Suburban:  more  than  15,000  and  near  an  urban  area. 

City:  10,000-40,000  population. 

Town:  1,000-10,000  population. 

Rural:  less  than  1,000  population. 


The  number  of  school  districts  in  each  size  group  classified  into  each  of  the  place-type  categories  is 
given  in  Table  4.  The  number  of  districts  which  received  remote  elementary  funds  and  the  number  which 
received  small  -high  school  funds  are  also  given. 

The  classification  of  each  district  into  its  “place  type”  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  section.  (See 
column  headed  “Place  Type.”)  The  place-type  classification  was  not  used  in  any  of  the  analyses  done  to 
date.  It  is  presented  here  for  any  additional  understanding  of  the  school  districts  it  may  bring  to  the 
Commission. 


Assessed  Valuation 

The  assessed  valuation  on  the  property  within  a school  district  is  an  important  variable  to  consider  in 
a state  where  schools  are  heavily  supported  through  property  taxes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  a 
large  percentage  of  support  for  the  schools  comes  from  special  levies  against  property. 

There  was  a broad  range  in  per-pupil  assessed  valuation  across  the  state,  from  a low  of  $25  per  pupil 
to  a high  of  $169,000.  Five  percent  of  the  326  school  districts  had  per-pupil  assessed  valuations  below 
$4,000,  10  percent  below  $4,600,  50  percent  fell  in  the  range  between  $6,000  and  $16,500,  10  percent 
were  above  $30,000,  and  5 percent  above  $55,000  Figure  3 displays,  in  bar  charts,  the  minimum  and 
maximum  interquartile  range  (which  includes  50  percent  of  the  observed  per-pupil  assessed  valuations) 
and  the  median  value  for  each  size  group.  The  broken-line  bars  indicate  that  a single  school  district  caused 
an  “outlying”  maximum  or  minimum.  Except  for  the  outlying  school  district  (Mukilteo,  which  was  a 
non-high-school  district  in  1968-69),  the  school  districts  of  size  group  4 (2,600  to  5,000  pupils)  had  the 
smallest  over-all  range  and  interquartile  range  and  the  lowest  median  assessed  valuation,  $5,870.  This  was 
almost  $3,000  below  the  state-wide  median  of  $8,600  and  $100  below  the  state-wide  lower  quartile.  After 
reaching  this  minimum,  the  size-group  median  rate  increased  so  that  the  median  for  group  9 was  four 
times  that  for  group  4.  Table  5 presents  the  data  upon  which  Figure  3 is  based. 

The  broad  range  of  per-pupil  assessed  valuation  across  the  state  is  also  apparent  in  the  frequency 
0'  togram  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  most  common  values  were  between  $4,000  and  $8,000,  accounting  for 
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Table  4 

PLACE  TYPE  BY  SIZE  GROUP 


Number  of  School  Districts 


Si  ze 
Group 

Urban 

Suburban 

City 

Town 

Rural 

Remote 

Elementary 

Smal  1 

Hiqh  School 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

6 

3 

3 

13 

4 

4 

2 

5 

17 

6 

5 

1 

20 

4 

6 

18 

10 

7 

28 

32 

33 

8 

11 

54 

46 

9 

83 

12 

25 

State 

Total 

6 

15 

18 

98 

189 

12 

104 

40  percent  (125)  of  the  school  districts.  Inspection  of  Table  6 reveals  that  the  increase  at  the 
$20,000-$25,000  range  was  mainly  caused  by  high-school  districts  in  groups  7-9.  The  increase  at  the 
$25,000-550,000  range  was  contributed  to  by  the  small-high-school  districts,  but  was  caused  mainly  by 
the  nonhigh  districts.  Groups  1-6  showed  a much  narrower  range  than  the  smaller  districts,  none  having  a 
per-pupil  assessed  valuation  greater  than  $20,000.  Almost  two  thirds  of  the  116  districts  with  more  than 
1,000  pupils  fell  in  the  range  between  $4,000  and  $8,000.  The  small-high-school  districts  placed  only  one 
third  of  their  133  districts  in  this  range,  and  the  nonhigh  districts  had  one  eighth  of  their  75  districts  in 
the  $4,000  to  $8,000  range. 

The  per-pupil  assessed  valuation  for  the  nonhigh  districts  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  that  for  the 
high-school  districts,  since  the  potential  student  base  is  limited  by  the  grade  span  offered  in  the  nonhigh 
districts.  Per-pupil  assessed  valuation  is  currently  calculated  using  the  number  of  students  served  by  the 
district.  This  practice  contributes  to  the  inflation  of  the  per-pupil  assessed  valuation  for  the  nonhigh 
districts,  which  are  taxed  for  their  high-school  pupils  through  the  county  high-school  levy  against 
nonhigh-school  districts  (under  the  provisions  of  RCW  28A.44).  A rough  estimate  of  the  median  per-pupil 
assessed  valuation  in  the  nonhigh  districts  can  be  obtained  by  estimating  the  total  number  of  students  in 
these  districts  who  go  to  high  school  in  another  district.  Assuming  that  the  14,356  students  in  the  nonhigh 
districts  attend  grades  1 through  8 and  that  they  constitute  eight  twelfths  (75  percent)  of  the  total 
school-age  children  in  these  districts,  there  would  be  3,589  going  to  grades  10-12  outside  their  home 
district  for  a total  of  17,945  students.  The  addition  of  these  students  would  cause  a corresponding  25 
:rcent  drop  in  the  median  per-pupil  assessed  valuation,  from  $17,500  to  $13,125,  which  is  still  about 
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PER-PUPIL  ASSESSED  VALUATION  BY  SIZE  GROUP 
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Thousands  of  Dollars 


Table  5 


SUMMARY  STATISTICS  FOR  PER-PUPIL  ASSESSED 
VALUATION  FOR  EACH  SIZE  GROUP 


Si  ze 
Group 

Mi  nimum 

Q25 

Medi  an 

Q75 

Maximum 

1 

$ 4,622 

$ 5,071 

$ 7,223 

$9,319 

$ 1 4,229 

2 

4,027 

4;932 

6,822 

8,325 

15,522 

3 

3,166 

4,753 

6,139 

7,905 

15751 

4 

3,115 

3662 

5,869 

7,211 

23667 

5 

1,611 

5,419 

6,997 

10,295 

17,941 

6 

915 

5,300 

6,604 

9,859 

16,950 

7 

3597 

6,040 

8,812 

14,520 

24,756 

8 

3939 

7,102 

9,327 

18,297 

52091 

9 

25 

11,696 

23,131 

46,938 

168979 

State  Average 

$ 6,041 

$ 8,602 

$16,449 

$4,500  above  the  state-wide  median.  A similar  calculation  for  the  nonhigh  districts  of  size  group  9 resulted 

in  a reduction  of  the  median  from  $25,000  to  $18,750.  T. 

There  is  an  important  point  to  be  stressed  before  leaving  this  assessed-valuation  summary.  The 
“hook-shaped”  curve  formed  by  the  medians  of  Figure  3 is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  variables  to  be 
investigated  in  subsequent  sections  of  the  Commonality  Analvsis  and  in  the  Fundmg  Study.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  expenditures  are  limited  by  available  revenue  and  that  the  state  guarantee  of  $368  in 
1968-69  was  62  percent  of  the  average  total  cost  per  weighted  pupil  ($590).  In  this  context  the  unnoticed 
medium-size  school  districts  take  on  a new  interest;  the  question  arises  as  to  what  services  they  cut  out  in 

order  to  make  ends  meet. 


Ethnic  Composition  of  Student  Bodies 

Each  year  on  October  1,  the  school  districts  submit  to  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  a “School  Enrollment  Report”  (M-70-S)  on  which  are  entered  the  minority-group  enrollments 
in  the  district  for  the  following:  Negro,  Oriental,  American  Indian,  Spanish-Sumamed  American.  Table  7 
gives  the  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  in  each  size  group  that  was  reported  in  each  minority  group. 
The  “Other”  column  is  the  percentage  based  on  the  difference  between  the  total  enrollment  and  the  sum 
O 0f  the  reported  minority'  group  enroll ments. 
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Table  6 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  PER- 
PUPIL  ASSESSED  VALUATION  RANGES— 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  DISTRICTS  IN  GROUP 


Range 
(Thousands 
of  dollars) 

State 

High  School 
Distri ct 
1-6 

Hi gh  School 
Di  stri  ct 
7-9 

Non  High 
Di  stri  ct 
7-9 

$ 0-2 

0.9 

0.9 

1.3 

2-4 

4.3 

6.0 

4.5 

1.3 

4-6 

19.0 

32.8 

15.0 

5.3 

6-8 

19.3 

31 .0 

15.8 

8.0 

8-10 

15.0 

15.6 

14.3 

16.0 

10-12 

5.2 

4.3 

4.5 

8.0 

12-14 

5.2 

2.6 

8.3 

4.0 

14-16 

4.9 

4.3 

6.8 

2.7 

16-18 

4.3 

2.6 

5.3 

5.3 

18-20 

2.8 

4.5 

4.0 

20-25** 

5.5 

10.5 

4.0 

25-50** 

7.4 

9.0 

16.0 

50-75** 

3.4 

0.8 

7.5 

** 

75-100 

0.6 

2.7 

>100 

2.1 

0.8 

8.0 

Number  of 

326 

116 

133 

75* 

Districts 


* Does  not  include  Mukilteo  (in  group  4)  or  DuPont  (in  group  6), 
although  these  districts  are  included  in  “State”  column. 

Note  unequal  intervals. 


ERIC 
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Negro 

State-wide,  2.38  percent  of  the  students  (about  19,000)  were  Negroes.  The  size-group  averages  range 
from  5.88  percent  in  size  group  1,  down  to  0.04  percent  in  size  group  8.  Over  half  of  the  state’s  Negro 
students  (54.1  percent)  are  in  Seattle.  Tacoma  accounts  for  18.5  percent.  Clover  Park  4.7  percent, 
Spokane  2.8  percent,  Yakima  2.3  percent,  Pasco  2.2  percent,  and  Bremerton  1.8  percent.  These 
percentages  confirm  the  urbanization  of  the  Negro  population  observed  in  other  studies. 


Oriental  , „ . _ . . , 

There  were  10,060  Oriental  pupils,  or  1.25  percent  of  the  state-wide  enrollment.  Orientals  were 

somewhat  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  size  groups  than  were  Negroes,  ranging  down  from  2.34 
percent  in  group  1 to  0.35  percent  in  group  9.  Less  than  half  of  the  Orientals  (44.1  percent)  were  in 
Seattle.  The  more  even  distribution  is  most  likely  a result  of  their  being  Orientals  engaged  in  agriculture. 

^^There  were  9,669  Indian  students  (1.2  percent  of  the  state  total).  The  size-group  averages  reversed 
the  order  for  the  previous  two  minority  groups  ranging  upward  from  0.49  percent  in  group  2 to  11.18 
percent  in  group  9.  The  high  concentration  of  Indian  students  in  the  smaller  districts  is  to  be  expected 
considering  the  rural  locations  of  the  various  Indian  reservations. 


Spanish- American  _ . 

The  state-wide  percentage  was  1.59  percent,  or  12,775  pupils.  The  size-group  averages  followed  a 

bow-shaped  curve,  rising  from  0.88  percent  in  groups  1 and  2 to  3.55  percent  in  group  5,  then  falling  off 
to  0.45  percent  in  group  0 9.  Permanent  Spanish-American  population  is  located  mainly  in  the 
medium-sized  communities  dependent  upon  an  agricultural  economy,  causing  the  bow-shaped  curve. 


O 
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Table  7 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  OCTOBER  1, 1968  ENROLLMENT 
REPORTED  AS  NEGRO,  ORIENTAL,  INDIAN,  SPANISH-AMERICAN 

OR  OTHER 
(Size  Group  Averages) 


Spanish- 


Size  Group 

Negro 

Ori  ental 

Indi an 

American 

Other 

T 

1 

5.88% 

2.34% 

.66% 

.88% 

90.25% 

2 

1.43 

1.06 

.49 

.88 

96.13 

3 

1.00 

.75 

.69 

1 .43 

96.13 

4 

.26 

.63 

1.82 

2.83 

14.45 

5 

.60 

.84 

1.12 

3.55 

93.89 

6 

.93 

.60 

2.18 

2.64 

93.64 

7 

.24 

.49 

3.43 

2.08 

93.76 

8 

.04 

.39 

2.80 

1.24 

95.53 

9 

.06 

.35 

11.18 

.45 

87.97 

State  Average 

2.38% 

1 . 25  % 
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1 . 20  % 

1 . 59  % 

93.59% 
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Section  1 


APPENDIX 

LISTING  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


LISTING  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


The  listing  of  school  districts  contains  the  326  districts  given  in  the  SPI  report, “Computation  of  Net 
Costs  Per  Pupil  for  General  Fund  Operations,  1968-69,  K-12  Programs.”  The  information  provided  under 
each  column  heading  is  as  follows: 

The  sequence  number  assigned  to  each  county  after  the  counties  have  been  listed  in 

alphabetical  order.  , .. 

The  school  district  identification  number.  Note:  It  is  necessary  to  use  both  the  CO 

and  SD  number  to  identify  a school  district  uniquely. 

The  name  of  the  school  district,  which  usually  corresponds  to  the  place  where  the 
school  district  office  is  located. 

The  size  group  to  which  the  district  was  assigned  based  on  its  average  annual 
enrollment. 

The  group  to  which  the  district  was  assigned,  based  on  the  population  ot  the 
location  of  the  school  district  office,  coded  as  follows. 


CO- 
SD  - 
NAME- 
SIZE  GROUP  - 
PLACE  TYPE  - 


Code  Group  Definition 

1 Urban  Mor°.  than  40,000  population. 

2 Suburban  More  than  15,000  population  and  near  an  urban  place. 

3 City  10,000-40,000  population  and  not  suburban. 

4 Town  1,000-10,000  population. 

5 Rural  Less  than  1,000  population. 


K- 

HS-NHS  - 
GROUP  - 


A blank  entry  indicates  that  Kindergarten  was  offered  in  the  district,  a “1,”  that  it 
was  not. 

A “1”  indicates  that  the  district  was  a high  school  district,  a “2”  that  it  was  a 
nonhigh  district. 

There  are  two  columns  under  tills  title,  EXP  and  A V.  EXP  stands  for  per-pupil 
expenditure  and  AV  for  per-pupil  assessed  valuation.  Each  school  district  was 
classified  as  low,  average,  or  high  on  each  of  EXP  and  AV , as  follows. 


Code  Group  Definition 

1 Low  Below  the  25th  percentile  of  the  district’s  size  group. 

2 Average  Between  the  25  th  and  75th  percentile. 

3 High  Above  the  75th  percentile. 

AAE  RANK  — The  rank  assigned  to  the  school  district  based  on  its  average  annual  enrollment 

(AAE),  from  highest  (1)  to  lowest  (326), 

PP  EXPENDITURE  - The  per-pupil  expenditure  as  reported  in  the  SPI  report  cited  above. 

PP  ASSD  VALUE  — The  per-pupil  assessed  valuation  as  reported  in  the  SPI  report  “Assessed  Valuation 

per  FTE  Pupil  Enrolled  on  October  1,  1969.”  These  figures  were  calculated  using 
the  assessed  valuation  for  the  1970  collection  year  and  the  October  1,  1969  FTE 
enrollment. 


Two  more  districts  appeared  in  the  SPI  data  used  for  the  Commonality  Study:  Columbia,  in 
Columbia  County  (ID  Code  7-001)  which  had  no  students  recorded,  and  Malaga  (4-115)  which  became 
nonoperating  in  February  1969.  These  districts  were  also  removed  from  consideration  in  the  Commonality 
Study.  One  other  district,  Lamont  (38-264)  was  reclassified  from  a high  school  district  to  a 
nonhigh  school  district,  since  no  enrollment  for  grades  9-12  was  "ecorded  for  it. 
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CO 

SO 

ISO 

NAME 

SIZE 

GROUP 

PLACE 

TYPE 

HS- 
K NHS 

GROUP 
EXP  AV 

AAL 

RANK 

AAE 

PP  EXP- 
ENDITURE 

PP  ASSD 
VALUE 

17 

17 

17 

27 

31 

32 

1 

401 
4 0 S 
10 
15 
81 

110 

110 

110 

111 

109 

101 

SLATTLl 

H1GHLINE 

BELLEVUE 

TACOMA 

EDMONDS 

SPOKANE 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 
6 
2 

5 
3 

65852 
28841 
22371 
35138 
<;680  7 
34495 

721.35 

669.21 

726.40 

706.96 

624.67 

679.08 

14228 

5220 

7170 

7275 

4621 

7682 

6 

37 

112 

VANCOUVER 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

8 

14916 

670.93 

8336 

17 

210 

110 

federal  way 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

12 

13316 

578.27 

4026 

17 

403 

110 

RENTON 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

9 

14714 

767.86 

15521 

17 

412 

110 

shoreline 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

16523 

725.33 

5064 

17 

414 

110 

LAKE  WASHINGTON 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

13 

12412 

713.23 

6822 

17 

4 1 5 

110 

KENT 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

15 

11253 

786.29 

8030 

27 

400 

111 

CLOVER  PARK 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

14020 

659.85 

4798 

31 

2 

109 

EVERETT 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

13350 

705.24 

8312 

39 

7 

105 

YAKIMA 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

14 

12300 

592.04 

6467 

3 

17 

103 

KENNEWICK 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

24 

7437 

585*98 

4634 

3 

400 

103 

RICHLAND 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

25 

7380 

650.73 

4119 

4 

246 

106 

WENATCHEE 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

30 

5531 

632*53 

7927 

8 

122 

112 

LONGVIEW 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

19 

8488 

640.3b 

15751 

11 

1 

103 

PASCO 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

33 

5364 

672*84 

8283 

13 

161 

104 

MOSES  LAKE 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

31 

5395 

621.27 

5552 

14 

5 

113 

ABERDEEN 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

35 

5100 

651.42 

6158 

17 

400 

110 

MERCER  ISLAND 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

34 

5189 

738*56 

7068 

17 

408 

110 

auburn 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

23 

7503 

659.12 

12867 

17 

411 

110 

issaquah 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

27 

6398 

609.69 

5406 

17 

417 

110 

northshore 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

18 

8506 

700.02 

5398 

18 

100 

114 

BREMERTON 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

17 

8516 

625.81 

6119 

18 

402 

114 

SOUTH  KITSAP 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

32 

5391 

536.02 

4391 

27 

3 

111 

PUYALLUP 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

16 

9406 

605.03 

5107 

27 

402 

111 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

22 

7802 

617.32 

3166 

32 

356 

101 

central  valley 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

20 

8329 

601.90 

4564 

34 

3 

113 

north  THUK8T0N 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

29 

5640 

544.60 

6783 

34 

111 

113 

OLYMPIA 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2b 

6692 

635.46 

7839 

36 

140 

102 

WALLA  WALLA 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

26 

6271 

674.91 

8255 

37 

501 

106 

BELLINGHAM 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

21 

8310 

542.12 

7465 

2 

250 

102 

CLARKSTON 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

57 

3032 

547.10 

4536 

5 

21 

114 

port  Angeles 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

37 

4933 

566*30 

6734 

6 

114 

112 

evergreen 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

36 

4590 

566*67 

6198 

6 

119 

112 

BATTLE  GROUND 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

47 

3594 

569.76 

7537 

8 

403 

112 

KELSO 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

36 

4950 

549*62 

5014 

9 

206 

106 

EASTMONT 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

51 

3267 

600.43 

3973 

14 

26 

113 

HOOUIAm 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

56 

3072 

562.02 

6465 

15 

201 

106 

OAK  HARBOR 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

41 

4262 

567.50 

3114 

17 

216 

110 

ENUMCLAW 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

S3 

3262 

618*16 

8303 

id 

400 

114 

NORTH  kITSAP 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

6* 

2727 

644.51 

7324 

18 

401 

11* 

CENTRAL  KITSAP 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

43 

3773 

564.66 

4477 

19 

401 

105 

ELLENSE5UR6 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

56 

2962 

694.93 

6616 

21 

401 

113 

centralia 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

50 

3269 

565*03 

5204 

23 

309 

113 

SHELTOf; 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

55 

3066 

506*66 

5676 

27 

63 

111 

UNIVERSITY  PLACE 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

46 

3426 

556*43 

4624 

27 

320 

111 

SUMNER 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

52 

3263 

612.79 

5037 

27 

401 

111 

PENINSULA 

4 

5 

1 

3 

2 

65 

2640 

726.72 

6765 

27 

403 

111 

BETHEL 

4 

5 

1 

2 

.1 

40 

4314 

616.95 

3857 

29 

101 

106 

SEQRO  ViOOLEY 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

59 

2926 

613*58 

6467 

29 

320 

106 

mount  VERNON 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

54 

3120 

677.28 

7172 

31 

25 

109 

MARYSVILLE 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

39 

4520 

599.86 

6059 

31 

201 

109 

SNOHOMISH 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

42 

3935 

601.66 

4653 

32 

354 

101 

MEAD 

4 

5 

1 

2 

2 

46 

3660 

619.66 

6156 

32 

363 

101 

kESTVALLE Y l SPOKANE  > 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

44 

3707 

613.67 

6143 

38 

267 

101 

PULLMAN 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

60 

2770 

696.75 

7758 

39 

201 

105 

SUNNYSIOE  1 YAKIMA ) 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

46 

3626 

576.21 

4714 

39 

202 

105 

toppenish 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

63 

2730 

626.06 

4592 

39 

207 

105 

rfApATO 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

62 

2736 

696.67 

3699 

a- 

208 

105 

*estv alley  < yakima) 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

61 

2752 

595.50 

4664 

6 

109 

MUKILTEO 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

*9 

3393 

670.91 

23667 

ERIC  -182- 
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CO  SO  ISO 

NAME 

SIZE 

GROUP 

PLACE 

TYPE 

HS- 
K NHS 

GROUP 
EXP  AV 

AAE 

RANK 

PP  EXP- 
AAE  ENDITURE 

PP  ASSD 
VALUE 

1 147  104 

OTHELLO 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

60 

2052 

656.32 

7914 

3 116  103 

PROSSER 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

66 

1962 

609.16 

6165 

6 112  112 

wASHCUGAL 

5 

4 

1 

2 

3 

69 

1748 

630.29 

11416 

6 117  112 

CAMAS 

5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

73 

2344 

673.14 

16507 

13  144  104 

QUINCY 

5 

4 

1 1 

2 

2 

66 

1767 

659.07 

7815 

13  165  104 

ephrata 

5 

4 

1 

3 

2 

37 

1820 

670.56 

5537 

17  402  110 

VASHON  ISLAND 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

90 

1675 

646.27 

5711 

17  40b  110 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

72 

2357 

703.62 

13610 

17  409  110 

TAHOMA 

5 

5 

1 

2 

1 

75 

2292 

651.84 

4586 

17  410  110 

snogualmie  valley 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

68 

2434 

629.29 

8860 

16  303  110 

BAINBRIDGE  ISLAND 

5 

5 

1 

3 

2 

62 

2019 

672.39 

8793 

21  302  113 

chehalis 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

7b 

2099 

603.96 

7174 

27  417  111 

FIFE 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

81 

2052 

601.08 

5300 

29  100  10b 

BURLINGTON  EDISON 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

67 

2463 

608.14 

6713 

29  103  106 

ANACORTES 

5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

70 

2386 

694.00 

15557 

31  4 109 

LAKE  STEVENS 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

74 

2305 

606.85 

5037 

31  16  109 

ARLINGTON 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

78 

2066 

642.03 

6996 

31  103  109 

MONROE 

5 

4 

3 

2 

84 

2012 

682.16 

6283 

32  326  101 

medical  lake 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

79 

2062 

531.81 

1610 

32  360  101 

CHENEY 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

66 

2489 

578.99 

6046 

32  361  101 

east  valley 

5 

5 

1 

2 

3 

65 

1980 

623.79 

11428 

34  33  113 

tumwater 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

71 

2371 

552 . 74 

9173 

37  502  10b 

FERNDAlE 

5 

4 

1 

2 

3 

69 

2413 

621.84 

17941 

39  119  105 

selah 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

83 

2016 

605.71 

4084 

39  200  105 

GRANDVIEW 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

77 

2077 

586.75 

5189 

4 122  106 

cashmere 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

113 

1051 

666.91 

5436 

5 323  114 

SEQUIM 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

105 

1237 

603.07 

8166 

5 402  114 

quillayute  valley 

6 

4 

1 

2 

3 

109 

1142 

634.80 

9944 

6 122  112 

RIDGEFIELD 

6 

5 

1 

2 

2 

100 

1340 

584.65 

7039 

b 401  112 

castle  rock 

6 

4 

1 

1 

l 

94 

1481 

554.93 

4986 

6 404  112 

woodland 

6 

4 

1 

2 

3 

114 

1030 

624.25 

16949 

11  51  103 

NORTH  FRANKLIN 

6 

5 

1 1 

3 

3 

102 

1300 

753.65 

12921 

14  66  113 

MONT ESA NO 

6 

4 

Ik 

1 

2 

99 

1361 

490.53 

6121 

14  68  113 

elma 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

96 

1424 

607.99 

4199 

16  50  114 

port  Townsend 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

95 

1464 

666.79 

9601 

20  405  112 

WHITE  SALMON 

6 

4 

1 1 

2 

1 

107 

1168 

601.00 

5282 

21  303  113 

WHITE  PASS 

6 

5 

1 

3 

3 

116 

1007 

646.79 

14886 

24  19  107 

omak 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

91 

1551 

609.52 

6036 

25  116  113 

RAYMOND 

6 

4 

1 

2 

3 

115 

1015 

596.93 

10308 

27  416  111 

WHITE  RIVER 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

97 

1436 

679.24 

6169 

31  401  109 

STANWOgD 

6 

4 

1 

1 

3 

96 

1451 

578.08 

10412 

32  414  101 

deer  park 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

112 

1060 

602.78 

5350 

33  115  101 

COLVILLE 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

93 

1522 

531.65 

6153 

34  2 113 

yelm 

6 

5 

1 

2 

3 

106 

1232 

645.69 

11993 

37  503  10b 

BLAINE 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

116 

1002 

667.84 

8703 

37  504  10b 

LYNOEN 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

103 

1299 

613.31 

8626 

37  505  10b 

MERIDIAN 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

117 

1003 

547.69 

3756 

37  50b  10b 

nooksack  valley 

6 

5 

1 

2 

2 

111 

1076 

629.44 

8056 

37  507  10b 

MOUNT  baker 

6 

5 

1 1 

3 

2 

106 

1149 

686.82 

9313 

39  3 105 

naches  valley 

6 

5 

1 1 

2 

2 

104 

1270 

593*86 

5846 

39  90  105 

KOXEE 

6 

5 

1 1 

1 

1 

92 

1528 

543.43 

5185 

39  204  105 

granger 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

110 

1102 

613.10 

3415 

27  7 111 

DU  PONT 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

101 

1303 

482.13 

914 

1 

160 

104 

R1TZVILLE 

7 

4 

l 

l 

3 

3 

165 

584 

889.60 

20928 

3 

52 

103 

KXONA  fcENTON 

7 

4 

l 

1 

1 

149 

684 

565.93 

3597 

3 

53 

103 

FINLEY 

7 

5 

l 

3 

2 

176 

514 

737.78 

13516 

4 

128 

106 

LEAVENwORTH 

7 

4 

l 

l 

1 

1 

t47 

692 

615.10 

4837 

4 

129 

10b 

CHELAN 

7 

4 

l 

2 

2 

124 

939 

637.71 

7864 

4 

200 

106 

peshasy  xn-oryden 

7 

5 

l 

l 

2 

1 

175 

519 

624.66 

5167 

5 

401 

114 

cape  flattery 

7 

5 

l 

3 

3 

164 

589 

762.86 

16736 

6 

101 

112 

la  CENTER 

7 

5 

l 

2 

2 

178 

504 

641.92 

7514 

7 

2 

102 

DAYTON 

7 

if 

l 

2 

3 

127 

922 

705.49 

14689 

8 

402 

112 

kalama 

7 

4 

l 

2 

3 

141 

746 

630.30 

16391 

12 

110 

102 

POMEROY 

7 

4 

l 

3 

3 

137 

808 

748.33 

15251 

13 

55 

104 

GRAND  COULEE 

7 

4 

l 

2 

1 

163 

590 

661.30 

4518 

13 

146 

104 

WARDEN 

7 

4 

i 

3 

2 

160 

608 

816.45 

9193 

13 

160 

104 

royal 

7 

5 

l 

3 

2 

142 

727 

789.49 

8028 

14 

64 

113 

north  beach 

7 

5 

l 

2 

3 

146 

689 

662.47 

24756 

14 

172 

113 

ocosta 

7 

4 

i 

2 

2 

140 

760 

625.55 

12428 

15 

204 

10b 

COUPEVILLE 

7 

5 

l 

3 

2 

166 

582 

805.89 

12701 

15 

206 

109 

SOUTH  *HIDBEY 

7 

5 

1 

3 

128 

913 

572.97 

16690 

16 

49 

114 

CHIMACuM 

7 

5 

l 

3 

2 

167 

577 

743.00 

9953 

17 

407 

no 

lower  snogualmie 

7 

5 

l 

2 

2 

122 

958 

649.12 

8312 

19 

404 

105 

CLE  ELUM-ROSLYN 

7 

4 

l 

2 

2 

130 

681 

648.29 

8362 

20 

404 

105 

goldendale 

7 

4 

l 

l 

2 

2 

125 

939 

654.03 

8050 

O 1 

206 

113 

MOSSYROCK 

7 

5 

l 

3 

3 

169 

549 

772.10 

20293 

ERIC1 

214 

113 

MORTON 

7 

4 

- 183  - 

l 

2 3 154 

242 

668 

637.42 

18429 

SIZE  PLACE  HS-  GROUP  AA£  PP  EXP-  PP  ASSD 


Co  SD 

1SU 

name 

GROUP 

TYPE 

K 

NHS 

ExP 

AV 

RANK 

AAE 

enditure 

value 

21  232 

113 

Vi  I NLOCK 

7 

5 

1 

2 

1 

146 

692 

616.51 

3890 

21  237 

113 

TOLEDO 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

151 

683 

634.32 

12616 

21  300 

113 

GNALASKA 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

lb8 

551 

714.31 

11074 

22  105 

101 

OOESSA 

7 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

171 

54  0 

753.04 

16212 

23  403 

114 

NORTH  MASON 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

138 

800 

68^.64 

11867 

24  105 

107 

OKANOGAN 

7 

4 

1 

2 

2 

129 

889 

639.12 

6427 

24  111 

107 

BREWSTER 

7 

4 

1 

3 

2 

172 

530 

732.10 

10857 

24  401 

107 

COULEE  DAM 

7 

4 

1 

3 

1 

150 

683 

754.40 

3865 

24  404 

107 

tonasklt 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

123 

949 

603.68 

8431 

24  410 

107 

oroville 

7 

4 

1 

2 

2 

126 

932 

653.26 

6619 

25  101 

112 

OCEAN  bEACH 

7 

5 

1 

1 

3 

132 

864 

615.98 

17612 

25  lib 

113 

SOUTH  UENO 

7 

4 

1 

1 

2 

157 

651 

576.75 

7994 

25  155 

112 

NASELLE  grays  river 

7 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

174 

525 

776.37 

15227 

25  160 

113 

WlLLAPA  VALLEY 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

177 

511 

721.04 

18515 

26  56 

101 

NEWPORT 

7 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

152 

681 

667.05 

7o37 

27  344 

111 

OPTING 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

143 

711 

580.48 

3754 

27  404 

111 

tATONVlLLE 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

12U 

990 

705*84 

12452 

29  102 

106 

concrete 

7 

5 

1 

3 

3 

173 

528 

763.01 

20512 

30  3 

112 

STEVENSON 

7 

5 

1 

3 

2 

134 

845 

854.91 

10049 

31  30 

109 

sultan 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

135 

827 

627.90 

4838 

31  330 

109 

CARRINGTON 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

161 

608 

596.27 

4ob5 

31  332 

109 

GRANITE  FALLS 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

153 

681 

603.26 

6994 

32  362 

101 

LlbERTY 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

170 

542 

653.56 

22562 

32  416 

101 

riverside 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

133 

849 

600.20 

4377 

33  3b 

101 

CHEWELaH 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

144 

702 

617.46 

5539 

33  212 

101 

kettle  falls 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

159 

618 

604.01 

6250 

34  401 

113 

ROCHESTER 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

136 

827 

596.65 

5431 

34  402 

113 

TENINO 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

139 

773 

597.00 

6458 

35  200 

112 

V*  AhK  I AKUM 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

15b 

654 

648.06 

9435 

38  300 

101 

colpax 

7 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

121 

989 

682.58 

14010 

39  120 

105 

MAbTON 

7 

5 

1 

2 

1 

156 

651 

636.41 

4561 

39  203 

105 

highland 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

131 

872 

627.45 

6565 

39  205 

105 

ZILLAH 

7 

4 

1 

1 

i 

162 

602 

564.67 

5970 

39  209 

105 

MOUNT  ADAMS 

7 

5 

1 

2 

1 

119 

992 

702.40 

4593 

27  1 

111 

STEILACOOM 

7 

4 

2 

1 

2 

145 

697 

541.38 

11744 

36  250 

102 

COLLEGE  place 

7 

4 

2 

2 

2 

155 

662 

684.53 

12300 

1 

109 

104 

WASHTUCNA 

8 

5 

1 

3 

2 

238 

21 7 

916.32 

14099 

1 

158 

104 

LIND 

8 

5 

l 

1 

3 

3 

205 

347 

985.54 

31556 

2 

400 

102 

ASOTIN 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2 

225 

268 

812.47 

8154 

4 

19 

106 

MANSON 

8 

5 

X 

1 

2 

1 

194 

406 

730.57 

6150 

4 

127 

10b 

entiat 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

212 

312 

760.32 

589  0 

5 

313 

114 

CRESCENT 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

240 

212 

668.46 

8682 

8 

130 

112 

toutle  lake 

8 

5 

1 

2 

3 

184 

456 

865  *20 

20413 

9 

75 

106 

BRIDGEPORT 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

198 

377 

741.05 

5293 

9 

209 

10b 

wateRville 

6 

5 

1 

2 

2 

203 

356 

683 .10 

13780 

10 

309 

101 

REPUBLIC 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

186 

435 

620-39 

6880 

13 

150 

104 

COULEE  CITT 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

239 

212 

1000.07 

10988 

13 

156 

104 

SOAP  LAKE 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 

185 

455 

690.24 

5*+76 

14 

97 

113 

QUINAUlT 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

197 

378 

674.66 

9514 

14 

117 

113 

wishkah  valley 

8 

5 

1 

3 

2 

235 

224 

904.35 

8601 

14 

400 

113 

OAKVILLE 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

208 

329 

677 • 57 

7b87 

16 

48 

114 

guilcene 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 22 

274 

854.29 

7016 

19 

403 

105 

KITTITAS 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2 

189 

433 

792.99 

9926 

20 

402 

112 

KLICKITAT 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

217 

293 

712.70 

3939 

20 

406 

112 

LYLE 

8 

5 

1 

3 

1 

215 

307 

963.69 

5587 

21 

14 

113 

NAPAVInE 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

202 

357 

633.49 

5552 

21 

226 

115 

AON  A 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

214 

310 

613.50 

7871 

21 

301 

113 

PE  ELL 

8 

'5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

20b 

333 

796.57 

47209 

22 

8 

101 

SPRAGUE 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

243 

206 

938.98 

18761 

22 

200 

101 

WILBUR 

8 

4 

1 

2 

2 

193 

422 

777  *22 

1367 1 

22 

204 

101 

HARRINGTON 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

234 

230 

974.32 

28231 

22 

207 

101 

davenport 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

187 

436 

772.64 

16064 

22 

260 

101 

REARDAN 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

196 

388 

846*90 

17832 

24 

103 

107 

WlNTHRGP 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

224 

266 

734.55 

5838 

24 

122 

107 

PATEROS 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

22  0 

278 

830.11 

7503 

24 

403 

107 

twisp 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

163 

4 56 

598.24 

610  5 

2b 

59 

101 

cusick 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

209 

327 

737.46 

7309 

2d 

70 

101 

SELKIRK 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

160 

483 

716.80 

8838 

26 

149 

10b 

SAN  JUAN 

8 

5 

1 

2 

3 

211 

313 

711.75 

20470 

29 

311 

106 

LA  CONNER 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2 

191 

431 

626 • 83 

9539 

32 

358 

101 

freeman 

8 

5 

l 

1 

2 

2 

179 

469 

799.87 

9807 

33 

207 

101 

MARY  wALKlR 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

228 

253 

805*91 

8602 

33 

211 

101 

northpcrt 

6 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

22b 

258 

659.11 

9326 

34 

307 

113 

RAINIER 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2 

231 

237 

808*81 

7736 

36 

300 

102 

touchet 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

23b 

219 

824.15 

27565 

3b 

400 

102 

COLUMBIA  (rtAL.WAL.) 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

190 

432 

878*36 

26535 

4ir 

1 — ' T'*  ¥ /^’  Jw 

401 

102 

haitsburg 

a 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

192 

42  2 

888.40 

15079 

ERIC 

— 

184 

— 

. ..4 

243 

CO 

SO 

ISO 

NAME 

SIZE 

GROUP 

PLACE 

TYPE 

K 

HS- 

NHS 

GROUP 
EXP  AV 

AAE 

RANK 

AAE 

PP  EXP- 
ENDITURE 

36 

402 

102 

PRESCOTT 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

232 

235 

1223*22 

38 

244 

101 

OAkESDALE 

8 

5 

1 

3 

3 

233 

231 

939.71 

38 

260 

101 

lacrosse 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

227 

255 

1018*14 

38 

265 

101 

tekoa 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

221 

276 

819.69 

38 

301 

101 

palouse 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2 

200 

369 

681*40 

38 

302 

101 

GAkPIE-LD 

8 

5 

1 

3 

2 

230 

245 

893.13 

38 

306 

101 

COLTON 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

237 

218 

1041.00 

38 

320 

101 

ROSALIA 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

216 

300 

899*35 

38 

322 

101 

ST.  JOHN 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

201 

367 

908*22 

b 

96 

112 

hockinson 

8 

5 

2 

1 

1 

186 

446 

585*96 

6 

104 

112 

YACOLT 

8 

5 

2 

1 

2 

242 

209 

563*26 

8 

82 

112 

ROSE  VALLE* 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

241 

212 

515*78 

14 

65 

113 

MCCLEArY 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

216 

284 

490*58 

14 

99 

113 

COSMOPoLIS 

8 

4 

2 

2 

3 

210 

315 

669.22 

17 

190 

110 

BLACK  DIAMOND 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

229 

251 

566*22 

23 

404 

113 

HOOD  CANAL 

8 

4 

2 

1 

3 

195 

402 

567*09 

27 

343 

111 

dieRInger 

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

213 

310 

622.16 

29 

317 

108 

CONWAY 

8 

4 

2 

1 

Z 

204 

349 

563*65 

30 

301 

112 

CARSON 

8 

5 

2 

2 

2 

207 

331 

816*57 

31 

109 

109 

CAIHCART 

8 

5 

2 

1 

1 

199 

375 

501.75 

31 

306 

109 

lakewocd 

8 

5 

2 

l 

2 

182 

457 

591.90 

34 

324 

113 

griffin 

8 

5 

2 

1 

3 

219 

281 

533*82 

34 

332 

113 

LlTTLEROCK 

8 

5 

2 

1 

2 

225 

263 

613.49 

39 

2 

105 

UNION  GAP 

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

181 

462 

568*93 

2 

310 

102 

ANATONe 

9 

207 

106 

MANSFIELD 

10 

50 

101 

CURLEW 

10 

70 

101 

INCHELIUM 

11 

56 

103 

kahlotus 

13 

128 

104 

HARTLINE 

13 

167 

104 

WILSON  CREEK 

17 

195 

llu 

LESTER  (3RD  CLASS) 

17 

404 

110 

SKYKOMISH 

19 

28 

105 

EASTON 

19 

400 

105 

thorp 

20 

94 

112 

w I shram 

20 

203 

105 

ljIckleton 

20 

400 

112 

trout  lake 

20 

401 

112 

GLENWOGO 

21 

234 

113 

boistfcR.t 

22 

17 

101 

ALMIRA 

22 

73 

101 

CRESTOm 

23 

311 

113 

MARY  M.  KNIGHT 

25 

200 

113 

north  river 

28 

137 

lOo 

ORCAS  ISLAND 

28 

144 

lOtt 

LOPEZ  ISLAND 

33 

49 

101 

WELLPINIT 

33 

206 

101 

Columbia  { Stevens ' 

38 

264 

101 

L AMO NT 

38 

308 

101 

ENDICOTT 

1 

122 

104 

BEliGE 

3 

50 

103 

PATERSCN 

4 

69 

10© 

STEHEKIN 

5 

321 

114 

FAIRVIEW 

6 

103 

112 

green  mountain 

7 

35 

102 

starbuck 

8 

118 

112 

CARROLlS 

9 

13 

106 

ORONDQ 

9 

102 

106 

PALISADES 

04 

9 

106 

monitor 

10 

3 

101 

KELLER 

10 

60 

101 

hazelmere 

10 

65 

101 

orient 

11 

54 

103 

STAR 

13 

73 

104 

WAhLUKE 

14 

77 

113 

TAHOLAh 

14 

104 

113 

SATSOP 

lb 

20 

114 

CLEARWATER 

16 

46 

114 

brinnon 

19 

7 

105 

D AMMAN 

20 

215 

112 

CENTERVILLE 

20 

403 

112 

ROOSEVELT 

21 

18 

113 

VAOER 

21 

36 

113 

EVALINE 

22 

5 

101 

edwall 

23 

42 

113 

southside 

Q > 

54 

113 

grapeview 

ERl<  > 

401 

113 

KAM.ILChE  VALLEY 

9 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

283 

76 

1525*87 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

258 

142 

1015.61 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

256 

156 

771.03 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

244 

198 

791.77 

9 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

272 

104 

1501.89 

9 

5 

1 

2 

2 

268 

115 

975.14 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

264 

131 

1103.48 

9 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

310 

22 

2779*83 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

266 

120 

1105*61 

9 

5 

1 

2 

2 

269 

108 

1048.02 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

254 

167 

775.49 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

265 

124 

1088*24 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

271 

104 

994 . 99 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

252 

167 

777.12 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

260 

140 

963.62 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

262 

139 

961.50 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

255 

163 

959*09 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

25U 

178 

936.36 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

253 

167 

842.11 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

278 

82 

1040*82 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

249 

179 

890*39 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

275 

96 

989.24 

9 

5 

X 

1 

2 

1 

259 

140 

836*31 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

245 

193 

864.73 

9 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

296 

52 

1500*88 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

246 

191 

1228.72 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

319 

14 

1958*01 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

316 

14 

2214.14 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

325 

5 

1274.61 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

284 

76 

716*44 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

297 

51 

575.20 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

296 

44 

1525.71 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

257 

145 

533*52 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2©6 

72 

652.75 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

312 

17 

1371.63 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

261 

139 

606.46 

9 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3U4 

33 

1080.05 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

323 

7 

1961*27 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

279 

78 

730.82 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

32*t 

6 

4666.82 

Q 

5 

i 

2 

l 

1 

291 

64 

643.78 

9 

5 

2 

2 

2 

270 

106 

937.23 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

289 

67 

406.87 

9 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

290 

65 

1188.19 

9 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

300 

44 

850.65 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

322 

8 

1493.77 

9 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

287 

69 

746*66 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

313 

16 

2052*61 

9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

263 

133 

505.64 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

299 

44 

484*59 

9 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

292 

63 

1065*37 

9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

247 

186 

432*74 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

294 

59 

613.30 

9 

5 

1 

l 

1 

282 

77 

466.03 

5 1 < a 1 
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PP  ASSD 
VALUE 


52090 

20905 

21650 

12213 

8693 

12968 

19362 

15403 

24742 

5793 

8779 

6254 

7001 

34376 

5824 

19260 

11541 

9006 

8076 

4204 

7166 

19037 

9392 

8608 


25865 

15284 

6607 

5945 

40747 

22751 

18989 

166393 

23626 

37626 

12904 

5734 

26220 

5893 

10201 

22756 

22469 

15348 

12332 

28738 

19230 

46166 

3395 

7460 

67550 

32208 

120555 

131392 

26016 

17977 

19596 

55435 

11936 

15249 

71706 

9179 

12400 

49253 

10975 

168978 

7243 


16148 

12651 

67978 

35978 

107705 

23506 

50606 

8183 

8119 

42779 

8305 

757.68 

10714 


NAME 


CO 


SO  ISD 


23 

402 

XX3 

PIONEER 

24 

14 

107 

nespelem 

24 

XX6 

107 

riverside 

27 

24 

111 

ANOERSoN  ISLAND 

27 

40b 

111 

carbonado 

2 8 

10 

106 

SHAW 

30 

2 

XX2 

SKAMANIA 

30 

29 

XX2 

MOUNT  PLEASANT 

30 

31 

XX2 

MILL  A 

31 

63 

109 

index 

31 

84 

109 

gold  bar 

32 

123 

XOX 

ORCHARD  PRAIRIE 

32 

3X2 

XOX 

great  northern 

32 

325 

101 

NINE  MILE  FALLS 

33 

18 

XOX 

MILL  CREEK 

33 

27 

XOX 

BLUE  CREEK 

33 

30 

101 

ONION  CREEK 

33 

50 

XOX 

MARCUS 

33 

70 

XOX 

valley 

33 

183 

101 

loon  lake 

33 

202 

XOX 

SUMMIT  VALLEY 

33 

205 

XOX 

EVERGREEN 

36 

XOX 

102 

dixie 

37 

XOO 

106 

NEwHALEM 

37 

105 

10b 

DIABLO 

38 

160 

XOX 

Farmington 

38 

226 

101 

hooper 

38 

304 

XOX 

STEPTOe 

38 

3X0 

xox 

HAY 

SIZE  PLACE 
GROUP  TYPE 


9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 
9 5 


K 


1 

X 

1 

l 

i 

i 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


HS- 

NHS 

GROUP 
EXP  AV 

AAE 

RANK 

AAE 

PP  EXP- 
ENDITURE 

PP  ASSO 
VALUE 

2 

X 

2 

248 

183 

577.76 

34235 

2 

2 

X 

25X 

170 

890.57 

4095 

2 

X 

X 

276 

89 

649.4S 

9389 

2 

2 

3 

306 

27 

795.23 

59188 

2 

X 

2 

260 

78 

700.76 

24306 

2 

3 

3 

326 

2 

2662.20 

142576 

2 

2 

2 

285 

73 

1X18*36 

35414 

2 

3 

2 

309 

22 

1314 .97 

30727 

2 

2 

X 

28X 

78 

1131.86 

9496 

2 

2 

2 

3X5 

16 

906.15 

30412 

2 

X 

X 

267 

117 

677.23 

7292 

2 

X 

X 

295 

55 

4X3*44 

8587 

2 

3 

3 

32U 

XX 

1299.16 

60590 

2 

X 

2 

274 

99 

684.93 

14711 

2 

2 

2 

3XX 

20 

779.6b 

20716 

2 

X 

2 

3X4 

16 

444.37 

10454 

2 

2 

3 

321 

9 

662.63 

75166 

2 

X 

X 

277 

85 

642.94 

6897 

2 

2 

2 

273 

102 

734.71 

17020 

2 

2 

3 

303 

39 

743.18 

53997 

2 

X 

2 

305 

33 

435.62 

17789 

2 

X 

2 

306 

23 

571.20 

39981 

2 

2 

2 

302 

41 

1058.13 

39796 

2 

2 

X 

286 

66 

1026-97 

25 

2 

3 

X 

30X 

41 

1273.58 

2543 

2 

3 

3 

317 

14 

2077.81 

54215 

2 

3 

3 

307 

25 

1323.12 

59a58 

2 

2 

2 

293 

61 

771.06 

28378 

2 

3 

3 

3X6 

15 

2975.95 

167298 

245 
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Section  2 


PER-PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  PATTERNS 


Introduction 

The  cost  per  pupil  usually  quoted  to  characterize  the  per-pupil  expenditure  is  the  net  cost 
($502, 560, 723) per  pupil  in  average  annual  enrollment  (758,778)  in  the  “K-12  Program.”  This  figure  was 
$662.33  for  the  1968-69  school  year.  When  net  expenditure  for  the  K-12  program  was  divided  by  the 
average  annual  enrollment  in  each  school  district,  the  median  per-pupil  expenditure  was  $669.  This  means 
that  half  of  the  school  districts  had  a per-pupil  expenditure  below  this  value.  When  the  state-wide  total 
appropriation  expenditure  ($577,685,887)  was  divided  by  the  average  annual  enrollment,  the  cost  per 
pupil  was  increased  by  about  $100,  to  $761.  A more  appropriate  number  of  pupils  for  total  cost  is  the 
total  base  enrollment,  which  was  771,759  full-time  equivalent  students.  Using  this  as  the  denominator,  the 
measure  of  the  total  cost  per  pupil  state-wide  was  $749.  The  state’s  present  funding  formula  uses 
“weighted  students”  based  on  various  factors.  These  weighting  factors  added  207,871  “students”  to  the 
total  base  enrollment  for  purposes  of  apportionment  of  state  funds.  Using  the  total  weighted  enrollment, 
979,630,  the  net  cost  per  pupil  was  $487  and  the  total  cost  was  $590. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  most  meaningful  measure  of  per-pupil  expenditure  is  the  $749 
cost  obtained  using  the  total  appropriated  expenditure  and  the  total  base  enrollment. 

The  above  gross  statistics  for  1968-69  are  no  longer  of  much  interest  in  themselves.  However,  the 
detailed  analysis  of  how  these  statistics,  and  how  the  per-pupil  cost  for  programs  and  specific  items  which 
make  up  the  total  per-pupil  cost,  vary  among  the  various  size  groups  and  within  the  size  group  is  of 
interest.  This  analysis  does  provide  insights  which  can  be  expected  to  remain  valid  for  the  current  and 
following  years. 


Conclusions 

The  initial  analysis  of  the  net  per-pupil  expenditures  for  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  K-12 
programs  revealed  a broad  range  of  per-pupil  expenditure,  both  within  and  among  size  groups.  State-wide, 
per-pupil  costs  for  the  K-12  program  varied  from  $407  to  $4,667,  a range  of  $4,260.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  state  fell  within  the  $520  range  between  $560  and  $1,080,  and  50  percent  fell 
within  $200  of  each  other-between  $600  and  $800.  The  median  per-pupil  expenditure  was  $669  and  the 
average  $662.  The  median  expenditure  for  the  size  groups  varied  from  a high  of  about  $705  in  districts 
with  more  than  10,000  students,  maintained  a low  of  about  $610  for  the  districts  with  between  1 ,000  and 

5.000  pupils,  and  jumped  to  $950  for  districts  with  fewer  than  200  students.  Districts  with  more  than 

1.000  pupils  had  a $300  over-all  range,  and  80  percent  of  these  116  districts  fell  within  the  $150  range 
from  $550  to  $700.  None  of  the  133  high  school  districts  with  fewer  than  1,000  pupils  spent  less  than 
$550  per  pupil,  about  a third  fell  in  the  $550-$700  range,  and  nine  spent  more  than  $1,060.  About  one 
fourth  of  the  76  nonhigh  districts  fell  in  the  $550-$700  range.  Nonhigh  districts  contributed  most  to  the 
variability  of  the  state-wide  per-pupil  costs,  with  15  districts  spending  less  than  $550  and  41  districts 
spending  more  than  $700  per  pupil. 

The  net  per-pupil  costs  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs  follow  the  same  general  pattern. 
The  difference  between  the  state-wide  averages  for  the  elementary  ($576)  and  secondary  ($693)  was 
$1 17,  which  would  indicate  a secondary  weighting  factor  of  0.2  instead  of  the  0.3  presently  used  in  the 
funding  formula. 

The  net  per-pupil  costs  calculated  above  provide  adequate  comparisons  of  relative  expenditures  in  the 
school  districts.  However,  they  are  contaminated  by  the  proration  into  them  of  about  $200  per  pupil  from 
an  “undistributed”  account.  When  these  undistributed  costs  were  prorated  back  out,  a 60  percent 
reduction  in  the  range  of  the  net  per-pupil  cost  size  group  averages  was  obtained.  These  adjusted  per-pupil 
costs  are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  teaching  and  textbooks.  The  average  for  the  elementary  program 
was  1361  with  a range  of  size  group  averages  from  $300  to  $430.  For  the  secondary  program,  the  average  was 
$506  with  a range  from  $490  to  $674.  The  difference  between  the  average  costs  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  was  $ 1 45,  indicating  a secondary  weighting  factor  of  0.4. 

The  variability  in  the  direct  costs  for  teaching  and  textbooks  is  almost  completely  explained  by  the 
nir-  -187- 


variability  in  the  per-pupil  cost  of  teachers’  salaries.  The  additional  variability  in  the  unadjusted  per-pupil 
costs  for  the  remaining  expenditures,  which  were  classified  as  indirect,  was  found  to  be  due  to  the 

following  factors:  . +. 

1.  Transportation  costs  were  the  major  cause  of  the  increase  in  per-pupil  costs  observed  in  the 

smaller  (less  than  1 ,000  pupils)  school  districts.  . _ 

2.  School-level  costs  (principals,  library,  counseling,  extracurricular)  were  the  major  cause  ot  the 


increased  costs  in  the  larger  school  districts. 

3.  Maintenance  and  operation  costs  contributed  to  increases  at  both  ends  ot  size-group 
classification. 

4.  The  cost  of  instructional  specialists  and  aides  at  the  school  district  level  was  a secondary  cause 

of  the  increased  costs  observed  in  the  larger  school  districts.  . 

In  summary,  the  major  cause  of  variability  in  the  observed  net  per-pupil  costs  was  the  variability  in 
classroom  teachers’  salaries.  Additional  increments  to  per-pupil  costs  were  caused  by  the  muirect  costs  at 
the  school  level,  by  instructional  specialists  for  the  larger  districts,  and  by  transportation  and  maintenance 

in  the  smaller  districts. 


Summary  of  Results 

A.  Elementary,  Secondary  and  K-12  Program— Net  Per-Pupil  Costs 

The  over-all  picture  for  the  per-pupil  (in  average  annual  enrollment,  AAE)  cost  of  the  K-12  program 
is  given  in  Figured  and  Table  1.  The  medians  follow  the  “tilted  dish-shaped”  curve  characteristic  of  all 
gross  measures  of  per-pupil  cost  when  plotted  across  the  size  groups.  Variability,  as  measured  by  the 
interquartile  range  defined  by  the  shaded  area  of  the  size-group  bar,  was  smallest  for  size  group >3, 
increased  slowlv  through  size  group  6,  then  doubled  itself  in  each  of  the  last  three  size  groups  When 
groups  1 and  2 were  combined,  to  give  15  school  districts,  the  more  meaningful  statistics  obtained  were: 
lower  quartile  (Q25)-$660,  median-$705,  upper  quartile  (Q75)-$725,  for  an  interquartile  range  of  $65. 

Another  method  of  demonstrating  the  variability  of  the  per-pupil  costs  of  the  K-12  program  in  the 
school  districts  across  the  state  is  provided  in  Table  2 and  the  Figures  2-6.  Figure  2 is  a cumulative 
polygon  giving  the  percentage  of  the  325  operating  school  districts  which  have  per-pupil  expenditures  ess 
than  the  dollars  per  pupil  given  along  the  horizontal  axis.  For  example,  10  percent  (or  about  32)  of  the 
school  districts  spend  less  than  $560  per  pupil,  25  percent  less  than  $605,  75  percent  less  than  $797,  and 
10  percent  spend  more  than  $1,080.  Figure  3 is  a frequency  histogram  giving  the  percentage  of  school 
districts  whose  per-pupil  expenditure  falls  in  the  intervals  defined  by  the  horizontal  axis.  Note  how  the 
frequencies  rapidly  approach  the  mode  at  the  interval  about  $625,  becoming  more  gradual  toward  the 
maximum  expenditure  of  $4,667. 

Figure  4 shows  how  the  116  school  districts  with  more  than  1,000  pupils  (groups  1-6)  compare  with 
the  state  picture.  Again  the  modal  interval  is  $600-$650,  but  the  observed  range  extends  between  $450 
and  $800.  Fourteen  of  these  1 16  school  districts  spent  less  than  $560,  and  none  spent  more  than  $786. 
Figure  5 gives  the  picture  for  the  133  high-school  districts  enrolling  fewer  than  1,000  pupils.  The  modal 
interval  again  contained  $625,  but  the  low  range  was  extremely  abrupt  and  the  high  range  flat  and 
extended.  No  school  district  in  this  group  spent  less  than  $560,  and  nine  spent  more  than  $1,060  per 
pupil.  The  histogram  provided  by  the  nonhigh  school  districts  was  almost  uniform,  with  the  modal  interval 
of  $550-$600  accounting  for  only  13  percent  of  the  76  school  districts  in  this  group.  Fifteen  spent  less 
than  $560,  and  21  spent  more  than  $1,060. 

All  2 1 nonhigh  school  districts  which  exceeded  the  state-wide  90th  percentile  of  $ 1 ,060  were  in  size 
group  9 and  had  fewer  than  80  pupils.  On  the  average,  these  21  districts  have  an  enrollment  of  28,  a 
per-pupil  expenditure  of  $1,402  and  a per-pupil  assessed  valuation  of  $48,609.  (Corresponding  state-wide 
averages  are:  pupils— 2,320,  expenditure— $662,  and  valuation,  $8,225.)  These  figures  can  be  put  in  the 
perspective  of  the  state-wide  statistics  by  pointing  out  that  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  these  districts 
for  the  1970  collection  year  was  $28.4  million,  which  was  0.4  percent  of  the  state  total;  total  per-pupil 
expenditures  were  0.16  percent  of  the  state  total;  and  the  583  pupils  account  for  0.07  percent  of  the  state 

t0  al  The  15  nonhigh-school  districts  which  fell  short  of  the  state-wide  tenth  percentile  of  $560  were 
composed  of  one  district  from  group  6 (DuPont  $482),  one  from  group  7 (Steilacoom,  $541),  four  from 
O 8 and  nine  from  group  9.  The  four  districts  in  group  8 had  an  average  enrollment  of  288  pupils, 
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Table  1 


K- 12  PROGRAM 

NET  PER-PUPIL  COST  BY  SIZE  GROUP 
(Dollars) 


Si  ze 
Group 

1 

Mi  n . 

^25 

Medi an 

Q75 

Max. 

Interquarti  1 e 
Range 

$625 

$658 

$693 

$722 

$726 

$ 64 

2 

578 

626 

705 

747 

786 

121 

3 

536 

603 

629 

657 

739 

54 

4 

509 

569 

601 

632 

727 

63 

5 

532 

605 

629 

665 

704 

60 

6 

482 

580 

609 

647 

754 

67 

7 

541 

616 

649 

729 

890 

113 

8 

491 

626 

741 

872 

1,223 

247 

9 

407 

735 

948 

1,240 

^667 

505 

State 

Average 

$407 

$ 605 

$669 

$797 

$4667 

$192 
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Per-Pupil  Expenditure  (K-12  Program) 


Figure  1 


RANGE,  INTERQUARTILE  RANGE  AND  MEDIAN  OF  NET  PER-PUPIL 
EXPENDITURE  FOR  K-12  PROGRAM  BY  SIZE  GROUP 
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Table  2 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
PER-PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  BY  SIZE  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Size  Group 

State 


Expendi ture 
Range 

1-6 

>1000 

High  School 
7-9 

<1000 

Nonhigh  School 
7-9 
<1000 

Average 

1-9 

$ 400-449 

5 

5 

450-499 

1 

3 

5 

500-549 

10 

6 

16 

550-599 

22 

9 

10 

41 

600-649 

44 

26 

7 

77 

650-699 

26 

15 

5 

47 

700-749 

10 

16 

6 

32 

750-799 

3 

17 

3 

23 

800-849 

11 

1 

12 

850- 8S9 

10 

3 

13 

900-949 

6 

2 

8 

950-999 

9 

9 

$1,000-1,199** 

9 

7 

16 

1,200-1,499** 

2 

7 

9 

1,500-1,999** 

2 

4 

6 

2,000-2,999** 

1 

5 

6 

3,000-5,000** 

1 

1 

No.  of 

School 

Districts 

116 

133 

75* 

326 

♦Does  not  include  Mukilteo  (in  group  4)  nor 
‘Q  ; change  in  width  of  interval. 

ERIC 

DuPont  (in  group  6), 
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although  these  districts  are  included  in  state  column. 

2b0 

FREQUENCY  HISTOGRAM  FOR  K-l  2 EXPENDITURES  - 325  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

(Note  change  in  width  of  interval) 
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FREQUENCY  HISTOGRAM  FOR  K-l  2 EXPENDITURES 
1 16  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  MORE  THAN  1000  PUPILS 

(Note  change  in  width  of  interval) 
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FREQUENCY  HISTOGRAM  FOR  K-l 2 EXPENDITURES 
1 33  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  FEWER  THAN  1 ,000  PUPILS 

(Note  change  in  width  of  interval) 
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Dollars  Per  Pupil 


•i  (rein  *ind  lvrr'inc  assessed  valuation  of  $8,896  per  pupil.  The  averages 

STlte  ,™ric«  ^P  9 were  85  students,  S468  expenditure,  end  $10,075  assessed  valuation  per 

PUPi'ihe  14  high  school  districts  with  less  than  a S560  per-pupil  expenditure  were  composed I of  three 

ptn-putril'^expemiiturc^  I'o^thinK^  h^^wr^mjorl^vc'nue 

hi8ht’“,o:^S,«^  Ssiso?  per-pupil  Its  for  the  K-l  2 program  (which  accounted  for 
ahou,  87  «-«“  »*  * 

per-pupil  expenditure,  although  about  80  percent  fell  within  the  $ 1 50  range  from  $5. 0 to 

. High ’school  districts  with  fewer  than  1 .000  pupils  placed  little  "tore  than  a third  <37  6 percent) 
in  the  $550  to  S700  range.  None  of  the  25  high-school  districts  with  fewet  than  200  students 
•-rent  less  than  $770,  and  ten  spent  more  than  SI. 000  per  pupil.  None  of  s 
hish-school  districts  spent  less  than  S550  per  pupil.  f ,.  • mccr) 

• r$77MnX^0ty  ptcrenU15ad^S  s^enHe^  54  percent 

. ” San  a $ 1 ,060  per-pupi,  expenditure  have  an  average 

. ^;5Uno2^S'^“di.ures  less  than  S550,  nine  had 

W, , nations  below  the  25th  percentiles  for  their  respective  group,  five  fell  in  the  interquartile 
rangeland  one  was  above  the  75th  percentile.  None  of  these  districts  receive  extra  remote  and 

TableT^Ft„ren7aTomp"adre  the  arithmetic  averages  of  the  net  per-pupil  (AAE)  cos.  of  the 
Table  3 g nroerams  The  plots  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  average  costs 

elementary,  secondary,  and  K-l 2 progra  . P . . hi  , sch00i  districts.  The  last  column 

^^^S^z'sssa^'sss 

students  in  the  apportionment  formula.  . .irp  inwer  than  in  the  high  school  districts  of 

The  average  elementary  co^s  ui^  the  nonhi^  dtstnc^  are  lower  tlimi^mthe^^  ^ $j7  ye 

groups  7,  8,  and  9 bv  $33  $111  and  $5 ) per  pupt  resp  y than  a fuM  high  school 

the  state  high-school  district  average.  The  of ^thejoondant  Pg  dropped  $8J  be,ow  the 

program)  in  group  8 was  only  $30  more  ^ apparenT  anomaly  is  presently  available,  although 

iTmigM  coPjfcCremth^°“hose  districts  in  group  9 which  did  provide  instruction  for  grades  7 to  10  were 

mainly  those  with  lower  per-pupil  costs.  versus  secondary  is  the  negative  one  that  the 

The  main  implication  of  this  comparison  of  among  size  groups  of 

the ‘elemental  at^d' secondary  programs.  Since  the  costs^for  ^se  ^Pt08mms,^when^taken^ft'om 

dhfe re nce^wo u IcT no^t  beTpptnh ' This  account  dLbu.es  about  $200  per  pupil  between  the  programs 

When  these  undis.nbu.ed  costs  are  removed  from  the 

r^u^ly^equ^^  d^rect^costs^f  teachfng^nd  ^ givl ^00  SpTfoito  ^57-H,  Functions 

25  ^Figure  8 still  reveals  a dish-shaped  curve  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 

tMchin^and^textbooks's^  Oom  behig^inore  ^^Qg^^n^he^ma^ler  dist^^Using^lw^'adjusted 
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adjusted  figures  v/ere  $214  for  the  elementary  program  and  $187  for  the  secondary.  This  represents  a 37 
percent  reduction  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  elementary,  and  a 27  percent  reduction  for  the 
secondary  program. 


Table  3 


AVERAGE  NET  PER-PUPIL  COST 


High  School  Districts 


Si  ze 
Group 


Elementary  Secondary 


(Secondary-Elementary) 
K-12  Elementary 


1 

$ 609 

$ 111 

$ 696 

$ .186 

2 

608 

720 

689 

.184 

3 

543 

640 

626 

.236 

4 

518 

613 

605 

.183 

5 

534 

652 

629 

.220 

6 

517 

626 

607 

.211 

n-k* 

t 

568 

697 

669 

.227 

8** 

682 

833 

794 

.221 

g** 

856 

1097 

991 

.281 

State  t jh  School 

$ 575 

$ 693 

$ 662 

$ .205 

Nonhigh  School  Districts 


1*' 

$ 535 

$ 723 

$ 617 

1 .351 

8 

571 

600 

588 

.051 

9 

797 

712 

786 

-.106 

State  Nonhigh 
School  Average 

$ 612 

X 688 

$ 646 

$.124 

Total  State 
Average 

$ 576 

$ 693 

$662 

$ . 203 

* Over-all  K-12  averages  for  groups  7, 8 and  9 were  $667,  $746,  $891  respectively. 


**  Includes  1 school  district  in  group  4 (Mukilteo)  and  1 in  group  6 (DuPont). 
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Figure  7 


The  implication  to  be  drawn  here  is  that  removing  the  indirect  costs  distributed  into  these  programs 
reduces  the  range  the  per-pupil  cost  size  group  averages  by  about  60  percent  in  each  of  the  programs. 
This  leaves  two  tasks:  first  to  determine  which  variables  will  further  account  for  the  variability  in  the 
K-12  program  costs;  and  second,  to  determine  which  indirect  costs  caused  the  large  variability  in  the 
original  (A-57)  estimates  of  per-pupil  costs. 

B.  Teaching  and  Other  Expenditures 

Since  the  elementary  and  secondary  per-pupil  program  costs  follow  the  same  pattern  as  the  total 
costs,  whether  estimated  by  the  K-12  program  averages  or  medians,  or  by  the  cost  of  teaching  and 
textbooks,  the  following  discussion  does  not  distinguish  between  elementary  and  secondary  costs.  Rather, 
a distinction  is  made  between  the  direct  cost  of  teaching,  as  estimated  by  the  Teaching  Function  (SPI 
Form  A-57-1,  Part  II,  Function  25),  and  the  indirect  costs,  as  estimated  by  the  total  expenditure  minus 
the  teaching  costs-called  “Other”  in  Table  5.  These  per-pupil  costs  were  calculated  using  total  base 

enrollment  (TBE).  . 

Table  5 gives  the  per-pupil  costs  for  various  objects  of  expenditure  broken  down  mto  Teaching  and 
Other.  The  salaries  of  teaching  certificated  staff  closely  parallel  the  direct  costs  of  teaching  and  textbooks. 
(See  Figure  9.)  Except  for  the  higher  employee  benefit  packages  in  groups  1,  2,  and  9,  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  professional  and  technical  staff  in  group  1 , and  the  high  cost  of  secretarial  and  craft  staff  in  groups  6 
and  9 (see  Table  5,  “Teach”  column,)  the  objects  of  expenditure  for  the  teaching  function  are  quite 
consistent.  Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  the  cause  of  the  variability  in  the  direct  costs  is  mainly  due  to  the 
differential  in  average  teacher  salaries.  (See  Figure  9.) 

The  per-pupil  costs  for  the  objects  of  expenditure  shown  in  Table  5 under  the  “Other”  columns 
indicate  that 

1.  Secretarial  and  craft  staff  were  high  for  groups  1 , 2,  8,  and  particularly  9. 

2.  There  was  a steady  increase  in  the  per-pupil  cost  of  supplies  and  materials,  going  from  $33  in 
group  1 to  $73  in  group  9. 

3.  There  was  a steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  contractual  services,  for  size  groups  7,  8,  and  9 with 
$56,  $78,  and  $160  respectively. 

The  pattern  in  items  1,  2,  and  3 above  indicates  where  the  indirect  costs  contribute  to  the  broad 
range  of  the  net  per-pupil  cost  taken  from  the  SPI  calculation  of  per-pupil  expenditure  (in  A-57,  Part  III). 

Table  4 


ADJUSTED  PER-PUPIL  COSTS 


$ize  Teaching  and  (SEC-EL)  cent  Reduction 


O 1 

Group 

1 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Textbooks 

EL 

EL 

SEC 

$382 

$ 529 

$486 

$ .385 

37  % 

27% 

2 

375 

523 

467 

.408 

38 

27 

3 

341 

487 

421 

.428 

37 

24 

4 

326 

473 

398 

.451 

37 

23 

5 

323 

490 

410 

.517 

40 

25 

6 

298 

468 

402 

.570 

42 

25 

7 

324 

513 

411 

.583 

43 

26 

8 

357 

570 

436 

.597 

47 

32 

9 

429 

674 

566 

.571 

50 

39 

State 

$361 

$ 506 

$ 437 

$ .402 

37% 

27% 

Average 
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Per  Pupil  Cost 


Figure  8 


ADJUSTED  PER-PUP1L  COSTS  OF  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY 
AND  TEACHING  AND  TEXTBOOKS-SIZE  GROUP  AVERAGES 
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Table  5 


PER-PUPIL  COST  FOR  SALARIES 


Size 

Group 

Cert. 

Staff 

Prof. 

& Tech. 

Sec'y.  Craft 
and  Other 

Enrol . 

Bnfts^_ 

Total 

Teach. 

Other 

Teach. 

Other 

Teach. 

Other 

Teach. 

Other 

Teach. 

Other 

1 

$ 401 

$ 98 

$ 7 

$ 14 

$ 8 

$105 

$ 21 

$ 19 

$ 438 

$ 235 

2 

391 

100 

2 

13 

9 

109 

21 

17 

423 

239 

3 

360 

85 

1 

“7 

/ 

6 

92 

17 

14 

384 

198 

4 

344 

78 

1 

5 

8 

83 

16 

13 

369 

179 

5 

351 

83 

1 

5 

7 

90 

16 

14 

376 

192 

6 

334 

72 

1 

2 

14 

85 

18 

12 

366 

171 

7 

350 

83 

1 

2 

8 

96 

17 

14 

376 

195 

8 

376 

84 

4 

7 

108 

18 

15 

401 

211 

9 

491 

68 

1 

4 

14 

173 

26 

22 

532 

267 

State 

Average 

$374 

$ 89 

$ 3 

$ 9 

$ 8 

$ 98 

$ 19 

$ 16 

$ 404 

$ 212 

Other  Per-Pupil 

Costs 

Si  ze 

Suppl 

. & Mtl. 

Contr.  Serv. 

Cptl . 

Outlav 

Books 

Travel 

Group 

Teach. 

Other 

Teach.  Other 

Teach. 

Other 

Text 

Libr. 

Instr. 

Other 

1 

$ 13 

$ 33 

$ 8 

$ 41 

$ 6 

$ 8 

$ 6 

$4 

$ 2 

$ 3 

2 

13 

39 

4 

36 

8 

12 

8 

5 

2 

3 

3 

11 

37 

3 

40 

7 

12 

7 

4 

2 

3 

4 

12 

37 

1 

39 

7 

14 

7 

4 

2 

2 

5 

13 

41 

2 

48 

7 

14 

6 

4 

2 

2 

6 

14 

41 

2 

48 

8 

19 

8 

5 

2* 

' “2 

7 

16 

47 

2 

56 

6 

17 

8 

5 

2 

3 

8 

18 

57 

2 

78 

9 

23 

9 

5 

1 

3 

9 

15 

73 

2 

160 

4 

23 

12 

8 

1 

6 

State 

$13 

$ 38 

$ 4 

$ 43 

$ 7 

$12 

$ 7 

$ 4 

$ 2 

$3 

(3  jrage 

eri  r 
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Figure  9 

PER-PUPIL  COST-TEACHING  AND  TEXTBOOKS  VERSUS 
TEACHERS’  SALARIES 


C.  Expenditures  by  Program  Element— Indirect  Costs 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  direct  costs  for  teaching  and  textbooks  are  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  per-pupil  cost  of  classroom  teachers’  salaries.  The  cause  of  the  rise  above 
the  average  per-pupil  cost  of  teachers’  salaries  is  different  for  the  two  ends  of  the  graph  of  Figure  8.  The 
average  teacher’s  salary  was  $8,454  in  1968-69.  Groups  1 and  2 were  $348  and  $209  above  this  average. 
This  accounted  for  the  above-average  per-pupil  cost  of  teachers’  salaries  in  the  urban  districts  of  groups  1 
and  2.  The  steep  increase  over  groups  7,  8 and  9,  on  the  other  hand,  was  caused  by  reduced- 
pupil  to  teacher  ratios,  which  were  sufficient  to  overcome  the  reduced  average  salaries.  The  pertinent 
statistics  are  displayed  below. 


7 

Size  Group 
8 

9.  | 

| State  Average 

Average  Teacher  Salary 

$7,631 

$7,467 

$7,094 

$8,454 

Difference  from  State  Average 

N $ 823 

$ 987 

$1,360 

Average  Student  - Teacher  Ratio 

23.5 

21.8 

17.0 

24.8 

Difference  from  State  Average 

1.3 

3.0 

7.8 

The  indirect  costs  contribute  additional  variability  to  the  per-pupil  cost  of  the  K-12  program  and  the 
total  expenditure.  Table  6 gives  the  average  per-pupil  costs  of  the  main  elements  of  the  total  program. 
Per-pupil  costs  are  calculated  using  average  annual  enrollment.  The  program  elements  are  defined  in  terms 
of  the  “Functions”  of  SPI  Form  A-57-1 , Part  II,  total  expenditure  column,  as  follows. 

Col.  1.  Teaching  and  Textbooks  - this  may  be  interpreted  as  the  direct  cost  of  providing  a 
teacher  and  textbooks  for  instruction. 

Col.  2.  Principal,  Library,  Counseling  and  Extracurricular  - this  includes  the  additional  staff 
and  services  which  provide  support  to  instruction  at  the  school  building  level. 

Col.  3.  Administration  of  Instruction,  Insturctional  Aids.  Educational  T.V.  — these  are 
programs  usually  at  the  school  district  office  level,  which  directly  support  instruction. 

Col.  4.  Board  and  Superintendent’s  Office  - these  are  the  costs  of  the  other  school  district 
level  activities. 

Col.  5.-8.  These  are  indirect  costs  with  respect  to  the  instructional  program  and  are  usually 
costed  at  the  school  district  level. 
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Col.  9.  Total  - this  is  the  total  appropriation  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  annual 
enrollment. 

The  per-pupil  costs  given  in  Table  6 are  cumulated  by  program  element  and  plotted  in  bar  charts  for 
each  size  group  in  Figure  10.  Figure  1 1 gives  individual  line  plots  of  the  data  in  columns  2,  3,  4,  7,  and  8. 
Pupil  Services  (Col.  5)  accounts  for  only  $12.58  per  pupil  state-wide  and  declines  steadily  from  $18  in 
group  1 to  $3  in  group  9.  Food  Services  (Col.  6)  accounted  for  about  $35  state-wide  and  followed  the 
dish-shaped  curve  characteristic  of  total  expenditure. 

Inspection  of  Figure  21  reveals  the  following: 

1.  The  cost  of  transportation  was  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  increased  indirect  costs  in  the 
smaller  school  districts,  the  differential  between  groups  1 and  9 being  $89. 

2.  Maintenance  and  operation  costs  contributed  to  the  variability  in  both  tails  of  the  total  cost 
curve.  The  difference  from  the  average  of  groups  4,  5-  and  6 were:  $26  and  $19  for  groups  1 
and  2;  $24  and  $56  for  groups  8 and  9. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  “school  program”  (principal,  library,  counseling,  extracurricular)  was  the 
greatest  contributor  to  the  increased  costs  in  the  large  districts.  The  greatest  differential  in 
size-group  averages  was  $65,  between  groups  2 and  9. 

4.  The  cost  of  instructional  specialists  and  aids  at  the  school-district  level  contributed  a differential 
of  $24  between  groups  ! and  2 and  group  9. 

5.  Board  and  superintendent’s  office  followed  the  dish-shaped  total  cost  curve,  but  with  an 
accentuated  tilt.  The  averages  for  groups  1 and  2 were  below  the  state  average  ($24)  but  groups 
5 through  9 were  above  it,  group  9 by  $50. 

With  regard  to  item  5,  a slightly  different  picture  is  obtained  when  instructional  services  and 
school-district  office  costs  are  combined.  This  addition  reflects  the  practice  in  the  smaller  school  districts 
where  the  superintendent’s  office  may  consist  of  one  or  two  persons  who  may  have  additional  school  or 
instructional  responsibilities.  The  average  per-pupil  costs  for  this  combined  superintendent’s  office  were: 

Size  Group  123456789 

PP  Cost  ($)  56  56  40  35  37  35  43  58  74 

The  corresponding  state  average  cost  $47.50.  The  implication  to  be  drawn  here  is  that  the  larger  school 
districts  did  spend  more  than  the  state  average  on  administration,  but  that  more  than  half  of  the 
expenditure  was  for  direct  instructional  assistance  and  development.  In  the  districts  with  fewer  than  5,000 
pupils,  more  than  half  of  the  school-district  office  costs  were  charged  to  the  superintendent’s  office.  In 
size  group  9,  only  12  percent  of  the  school  district  office  expenditures  were  directed  to  instructional 
assistance  and  development. 
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Figure  10 

PER-PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  BY  PROGRAM  ELEMENT 


LEGEND: 

■■  - Other 

HO  - Plant  Oper.  and  Maint. 
nrm  - Pupil  Transportation 
FS  - Food  Services 
I—  - Pupil  Services 


BS  - 3oard  and  Supt. 

BS  — Admin,  of  Inst.,  A-V,  Ed. -TV 
SC  - Prin.,  Libr.,  Couns.,  Extra  Cur* 
- Teaching  and  Textbooks 


Figure  1 1 

PER-PUPIL  COST  OF  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 
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Section  3 


STAFFING  PATTERNS 


Introductions 

During  the  1968-69  school  year  the  school  districts  of  the  state  spent  $475,241,948  on  salaries,  wages, 
and  employee  benefits.  This  represents  82.2  percent  of  the  total  general  fund  expenditures  of  $577.'’ 
million.  The  total  expenditures  for  staff  were  allocated  as  follows:  60.7  percent  for  classroom  teachers, 
14.5  percent  for  other  certificated  staff,  17.2  percent  for  classified  staff,  1.9  percent  for  professional  and 
technical  staff,  and  5.7  percent  for  employee  benefits. 

The  local  school  districts  of  the  state  employed  53,000  persons  at  an  average  cost  per  staff  member 
of  $8,967.  The  state-wide  utilization  of  staff  was:  58.4  percent  in  classroom  teachers,  15.9  percent  in 
other  certificated  staff,  4.3  percent  in  teacher’s  aides  and  21.4  percent  in  classified  staff. 

The  objective  of  this  section  is  to  determine  what  staffing  resources  this  level  of  funding  provided  for 
school  districts  of  various  sizes.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  through  analysis  of  the  percentage  of  total  staff 
in  the  various  types  of  positions  and  by  staffing  ratios.  (Section  2 analyzed  the  average  costs  and  their 
variability.)  The  data  used  for  this  analysis  came  from  the  School  Information  Tape  File  of  SPI  containing 
the  information  reported  by  the  schools  on  the  “School  Staff  Report”  (SPI  Form  F-72-S). 

Conclusions 

Generally,  the  statistics  show  a very  similar  staffing  pattern  for  all  school  districts  with  more  than 
1,600  average  annual  enrollment.  Differences  between  the  size  group  averages  and  the  state  averages  begin  to 
appear  in  high  school  districts  with  1,000-1,600  students  and  become  quite  marked  in  all  districts, 
both  high  school  and  nonhigh  school,  with  less  than  1,000  enrollment.  In  addition,  the  statistics  for  the 
school  districts  within  the  smaller  size  groups  show  increased  variability. 

The  following  points  are  particularly  significant. 

« Classified  staff,  (perhaps  mainly  transportation  staff)  accounted  for  a disproportionate 
percentage  of  the  staff  in  the  smaller  districts.  (See  Figure  1,  page  6.) 

• The  student-teacher  ratio  in  91  school  districts,  all  with  fewer  than  1,000  students,  was  below 
20  students  per  teacher.  (See  Figure  2 and  Table  6,  below.) 

• There  are  63  school  districts  which  had  more  ;han  one  other  staff  member  for  each  classroom 
teacher.  (See  Figure  4 and  Table  14,  below.) 

• The  major  lack  of  consistency  in  the  staffing  pattern  occurred  in  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  other 
certificated  staff.  The  elementary  schools  in  the  15  largest  districts  had  fewer  teachers  per  other 
certificated  staff  than  the  secondary  schools,  but  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  the  other  size 
groups.  (See  Table  15  and  Figure  5,  below.) 

Summary  of  Results 

A.  Percentage  of  Total  Staff  by  Type  of  Position 

The  percentage  of  total  staff  for  each  of  the  positions  reported  on  the  “School  Staff  Report”  is  given 
in  Table  1 for  each  of  the  school  district  size  groups.  The  last  row  of  Table  1 gives  the  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  size  group,  and  the  second-to-last  row  gives  the  total  number  of  staff  in  the  size  group  upon 
which  the  percentages  are  based.  The  general  pattern  of  greater  deviation  from  the  state-wide  percentages 
in  the  smaller  school  districts  in  groups  7 through  9,  (which  had  less  than  1,000  average  annual 
enrollment)  is  apparent  for  the  following  positions: 

Principals.  School  districts  with  fewer  than  1,000  pupils,  groups  7,  8 and  9 in  both  high  and  nonhigh 

districts,  have  smaller  schools  which  each  require  a principal.  These  districts  do  not  require  a staff  as 

large  as  in  the  bigger  districts.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  of  these  principals  also  spend  time 

teaching  in  the  classroom.  The  result  was  a greater  percentage  of  total  staff  in  the  position  of 
O "rincipal.. 
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Assistant  Principals.  The  smaller 
prindp..l  position  as  mudi  ,i-  the 
less  titan  1 .hOO  enrollment. 


school  districts,  having  smaller  schools,  do  not  use  the  assistant 
mi!ei  districts.  This  decline  appears  in  size  group  <>.  districts  with 


Teachers  and  Teacher's  aides  will  be  con  adored  scp.tr.it 


Other  Certificated.  An  appreciable  drop  Irom  the  ajtc-wrde  p -r  : v not  CMde.it  >/Lhr  \ 

* m the  high  school  districts,  but  is  more  pronounced  in  tv.e  noniugh  districts.  I n d '<■  d 
reflection  ot  the  lack  of  ability  to  provide  special  pupil  wmces  personm  ’ ' it  is  mait  K n. .dic.itise 

ot  the  smaller  school  district  offices. 

Part-Time  Certificated.  A sharp  rise  in  the  use-  of  part-time  stall  occurs  m high  seliool  -h-t:  Ns,th 

less  than  500  enrollment,  but  the  nonhigh  districts  with  levs  than  500  en.ollmc:  1 J 

below- j.crjjjc  pcrccnUpc. 

CUvufied  Stall.  Secretaries,  custodians  and  food  services  stall  show  no  marked  deviation  from  im 
state  per, callages  lor  their  positrons.  I he  reporting  o!  other  dassilied  stall  uicreascs  sliarply  o < 
high  and  nonhigli  districts  with  levs  than  1 .0(H)  enrollment  (groups  /.  K.  and  »»  . his  is  most  likely  a 
result  ot  the  relatively  greater  effort  required  to  support  student  transportation. 

I;  tHf  » -ts  ot  total  stall  lor  lull-lime  clavvfi»om  teachers,  all  certificated  stalf.al!  teadier  s . ides 
j,.j  j ] i.i-d  • ersor.net  ale  surnman/cd  in  lab'es  2 thru  5.  wludi  also  give  t ie  maximum.  nu  n an. 

ami  i .uge  ! •’  . percentages  calculated  lof  each  sdiool  district  III  the  si/e  group  , 

| ,n  | tains  cumulative  bar  charts  wind,  allocate  the  llNt  pet,i -.1  d total  stall  into  the  4 man-. 
jc-Mtior.  classifications.  Note  that  the  u/c  group  means  arc  w.thm  about  - percentage  pom  so 
...  t,.m  •(,,■  1.1  if  /»  SI^C  lof  all  posjior 

mwrmm,  feadsets  l lavs.oom  lead  ers  account  lor  <*  i ‘f.c.-.t  d the  total  Mall  employ  ed  m the 

cj liOol  distil  t>  l he  high  vet districts  With  more  than  HK.  students  .groups  l.  ...  - »»-•»««"  * 

Jrsiat.on  d less  than  * pete  e Ml  li-ir.  the  state  . can  tor  then  group  mean  Mowcsel  as  I able 
i owe  the  range  o!  percentages  sharply  r cleaves  at  group  \ indicating  that  the  broad  dopaf.ty  ol 

% ...  -fa.  .»  ..at,  ...  I J..1M..C  .....  then  I ..»« 

1. 1 ll.c  ...  K>  "u"  “ s',—  . .-*mp,l4l»»cl.  a.ull  fair-.  V'.l 

mea  s ale  f.  to  1U  percentage  pMl.ti  tv ! w the  s!a!c  asclage  (Sec  1 able  . 1 

to  |*I  tern!.,  a led  Personnel  \s  t able  t shows  the  percentages  ot  total  stall  III  certificated 

toll  CC  the  cause  pal’elh  a,  these  tor  teachers  who  constitute  * percent  ol  the  seftlllcate 

Pair  I hefe  ale  enough  iic-nte a dullg  certificated  stall  in  high  -'--I  m %«‘,Vl,The 

to  t sling  the  cumulat.se  percentage  to  ss.th.n  about  pc.ce.it  ol  the  state  ase.agc  .See  I «u  e t Ihc 
«le , f e iv  in  the  percentage  o!  mm.eadung  certificated  stall  m ttse  tnmlugh  districts  is  .so  doubt  due 
u.  K,th  Ice.  nonteachng  slaM  m these  schools  and  the  fdat.se  imfea^  ol  classified  personnel 

llaatlkd  Per^otusei  Ihe  drop  in  (scrcentagc  .>1  certificated  stall  m the  smaller  J»*trscts  is  caused  by 
frbli%T  tfis.tr amc  iti  !hc  huittlvf  *-»!  sUwaIioJ  ilall 

A*aan  the  »re  group  mean  tsefecniage  rays  walhrn  ; tse.cent  ol  the  state  mean  ol  U t^veril 
through  group  ' t-ul  large  sariabdaly  into  groups  among  whool  districts  starts  >n  group  Use  b*hc‘ 

and  . . al.  .soft high  Ji-.trsds  n mainly  due  to  tranHso»talson  requirements  as  pou.ted  cut  abose 
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Table  2 

TEACHERS-PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  ST  A^F 


Size 

Group 

Maximum 

Mean 

Minimum 

Range 

High  School 

1 

62.8 

59.5 

56.2 

6.6 

Districts 

2 

62.0 

57.2 

53.0 

9.0 

3 

64.4 

58.8 

52.3 

12.1 

4 

71.1 

61.1 

53.4 

17.7 

5 

68.6 

58.4 

48.8 

19.8 

6 

72.3 

58.6 

44.6 

27.7 

7 

100.0 

56.2 

31 .0 

69.0 

8 

100.0 

52.7 

21.1 

78.9 

9 

83.3 

50.4 

31.0 

52.3 

State 

100.0 

58.4 

21.1 

78.9 

Nonhigh 

7 

58.6 

47.2 

44.4 

14.2 

School  Districts 

O 

V 

61.7 

C.0  o 

VC  • 4. 

41.3 

20.4 

9 

100.0 

47.1 

25.0 

75.0 

t able  3 

TOTAL  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL- 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  STAFF 

Size 

Group  Maximum  Mean 

Mi  nimum 

Range 

High  School 

1 

78.7 

74.9 

73.3 

5.4 

Di  stri  cts 

0 

1 

78.0 

74.5 

70.6 

7.4 

3 

80.3 

74.3 

70.5 

9.8 

4 

83.4 

75.3 

69.7 

13.7 

5 

82.5 

75.1 

67.3 

15.2 

6 

88.6 

74.9 

68.3 

20.3 

7 

100.0 

73.5 

53.4 

46.6 

8 

100.0 

72.0 

39.3 

60.7 

9 

100.0 

64.8 

43.9 

56.1 

State 

100.0 

74.3 

25.0 

75.0 

Nonhigh  School 

7 

78.2 

62.6 

58.5 

19.7 

Districts 

8 

70.0 

61.2 

50.3 

19.7 

9 

100.C 

53.2 

25.0 

75.0 

£.  t A 

Table  4 


TOTAL  CLASSIFIED  PERSONNEL- 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  STAFF 

Si  ze 


Group 

Maximum 

Mean 

Mi  nimum 

High  School 

1 

24.2 

22.3 

17.9 

Di  str;  cts 

2 

23.6 

20.2 

16. 7 

3 

26.6 

22.0 

17.0 

4 

26.3 

19.2 

13.4 

5 

32.1 

19.6 

11.4 

6 

28.1 

20.1 

11.4 

7 

98.9 

21.0 

3.1 

8 

56.7 

24.5 

.0 

9 

57.1 

26.6 

.0 

State 

98.9 

21.4 

.0 

7 

25.5 

24.1 

16.3 

Nonhigh  School 

Districts 

8 

37.3 

32.0 

27 . 6 

9 

66.7 

37.1 

.0 

Table  5 

TOTAL  TEACHER  AIDES— 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  ST AFF 


Size 

Mi  nimum 

Group 

Maxi  muni 

Mean 

High  School 

1 

6.4 

2.8 

1.1 

Di  stri  cts 

2 

7.9 

5.3 

.4 

3 

10.0 

3.7 

.1 

4 

9.8 

5.5 

1.1 

5 

12.6 

5.3 

.0 

6 

12.6 

5.0 

.0 

7 

17.4 

5.5 

.0 

8 

15.5 

3.5 

.0 

9 

28.6 

8.7 

.0 

State 

50.0 

4.3 

.0 

Nonhigh  School 

7 

16.0 

13.4 

.0 

n 

District* 

8 

14.7 

6. 7 

• U 

9 

i 

50.0 
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9.7 
2 t'  . i 

.0 

Range 

6.3 

6.9 

9.6 

12.9 

20.7 

16.7 

96.8 

56.7 
57.1 

98.9 

9.2 

9.7 

66.7 


Range 

5.3 

7.5 

9.9 

8.7 
12.6 
12.6 

17.4 

15.5 

28.6 

50.0 

16.0 

14.7 
50.0 


B.  Staff  Ratios 

Various  average  (mean)  student  to  staff  ratios  and  full-time  classroom  teacher  to  other  staff  ratios  are 
given  in  Tables  6 thru  14  for  each  size  group.  These  tables  also  contain  the  maximum,  minimum,  and 
range  of  the  ratios  calculated  for  each  school  district  in  the  size  group.  Figures  2,  3,  and  4 are  histograms 
which  display  the  frequency,  both  in  percentages  and  number  of  school  districts,  with  which  the  ratios, 
student  to  teacher,  teacher  to  other  certificated  staff,  and  all  other  staff  to  teachers,  occurred  in  the 
intervals  defined  on  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  figure.  These  histograms  are  based  on  all  326  school  districts 
in  the  state. 

Student  to  Teacher  Ratios.  The  state  average  is  24.8  students  per  full-time  classroom  teacher.  The 
fact  that  it  took  a range  as  broad  as  20  to  30  pupils  per  teacher  to  account  for  68  percent  of  the 
school  districts  was  unexpected.  A breakdown  of  the  numbers  of  school  districts  having  pupil  to 
teacher  ratios  in  intervals  of  2 pupils  per  teacher  is  given  below. 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPIL  TO  TEACHER  RATIOS 


Si ze  Group 


Interval 

1 

-6 

7- 

9 HS 

7-9 

Non  HS 

State 

No. 

Pe.cent 

No. 

Percert 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Less  than  20 

0 

0 % 

55 

4’ . 4 % 

28 

37.3% 

83 

25.5% 

20-21.9 

1 

0.9 

20 

15.0 

7 

9.3 

28 

8.6 

22-23.9 

14 

12.1 

24 

18.0 

7 

9.3 

45 

13.8 

24-25.9 

62 

53.4 

16 

12.0 

8 

10.7 

86 

25.4 

26-27.9 

27 

23.3 

6 

4.5 

8 

10.7 

42 

12.9 

28-29.9 

11 

9.5 

6 

4.5 

4 

5.3 

22 

6.7 

30  or  M.ore 

1 

0.9 

6 

4.5 

13 

17.3 

20 

6.1 

Total 

116 

100.1% 

133 

99.9% 

75 

99.9% 

326 

100.0% 

O'  er  half  of  the  districts  with  more  than  1,000  pupils  (size  groups  1-6)  had  pupil  to  teacher  ratios  in 
the  2-pupil  range  between  24  and  26.  High  school  distiicts  with  fewer  than  1,000  pupils  (groups  7-9) 
placed  only  1 2 percent  of  their  districts  in  this  range,  and  a majority  of  these  districts,  56  percent  had 
ratios  of  less  than  22  pupils  per  teacher.  The  nonhigh  districts  placed  1 1 percent  of  their  districts  in  the 
mid-rarge  of  24  to  26  students,  with  c . r half  falling  outside  of  the  broad  range  between  20  and  30, 
about  a third  below  20,  and  a sixth  above  JCi  pcr-l.'.  per  teacher. 


As  seen  from  Table  6,  the  high  school  districts  with  more  than  1 ,000  enrollment  (groups  1-6)  and  the 
two  nonhigh  districts  with  500-1,000  students  (group  7)  maintain  a group  average  within  1 percent 
of  the  state  average.  A steady  drop  occurs  in  the  group  average  for  7,  8,  and  9 in  the  high  school 
districts.  For  the  nonhigh  districts  group  8 has  an  average  2 percent  above  the  state  average  and  group 
9 drops  to  only  21  pupils  as  opposed  to  14  pupils  for  the  high  school  districts  in  group  9. 

The  data  for  Figure  2 reveal  that  there  are  91  school  districts  in  the  state  with  a student  to  teacher 
ratio  of  less  than  20  to  1 , and  14  with  a latio  greater  than  30  to  1.  Thus,  222,  or  about  two  thirds  of 
the  school  districts  in  the  state  fall  into  the  20-30  student  to  teacher  range.  In  the  1 16  districts  with 
more  than  1,000  students  only  one  school  district  (South  Kitsap,  with  31.7)  was  out  of  the  20-30 
range.  Seven  of  the  districts  with  ratios  greater  than  30  to  1 are  high  school  districts  and  7 are 
nonhigh  districts. 


Student  to  Certificated  Staff  Ratios.  The  average  student  to  total  certificated  staff  ratio  is  consistently 
about  5 students  below  the  student  to  teacher  ratio  for  the  high  school  districts  with  more  than  200 
students.  (See  Table  7.)  That  is  to  say,  these  staff  ratios  follow  the  same  pattern  for  all  but  the  smallest 


I RJCk*8*'  school  group. 
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Figure  2 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENT  TO  TEACHER  RATIOS 
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Table  6 


STUDENT  TO  TEACHER  RATIOS 


Si  Ze 


Group 

Maximum 

Mean 

Minimum 

Range 

High  School 

1 

26.3 

24.4 

22.7 

3.6 

Di  stri  cts 

2 

26.7 

25.0 

23.7 

3.0 

3 

31 .7 

25.7 

23.6 

8.1 

4 

29.1 

25.8 

22.9 

6.2 

5 

28.7 

25.4 

22.2 

6.5 

6 

29.9 

25.3 

21  .8 

8.1 

7 

39.1 

23.5 

17.8 

21.3 

8 

32.7 

20.7 

11.5 

62.1 

9 

29.2 

14.4 

5.8 

23.4 

State 

50.0 

24.8 

3.0 

47.0 

Nonhigh  School 

7 

29.7 

24.7 

21.1 

8.6 

Districts 

8 

35.0 

26.8 

21.9 

13.1 

9 

50.0 

20.6 

3.0 

47.0 

High  School  and 

7 

39.1 

23.5 

17.8 

21.3 

Nonhigh  School 

8 

35.0 

21  .8 

11.5 

23.5 

9 

50.0 

17.0 

3.0 

47.0 
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Table  7 


STUDENT  TO  CERTIFICATED  STAFF  RATIOS 


Size 

Group 

Maximum 

Mean 

Mi  ni  mum 

Range 

High  School 

1 

20.4 

19.4 

17.6 

2.8 

Di  stri  cts 

2 

20.9 

19.2 

17.9 

3.0 

3 

26.1 

20.4 

18.2 

7.9 

4 

23.0 

20.9 

17.1 

5.9 

5 

23.0 

19.8 

16.7 

6.3 

6 

24.2 

19.8 

16.3 

7.9 

7 

31.5 

18.0 

9.0 

22.5 

8 

22.0 

15.1 

9.3 

12.7 

9 

15.6 

11.2 

5.1 

10.5 

State 

31.0 

19.5 

3.0 

28.0 

Nonhigh  School 

7 

20.0 

18.6 

17.8 

2.2 

Districts 

8 

30.8 

22.8 

18.0 

12.8 

9 

31.0 

18.3 

3.0 

28.0 
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Table  8 


STUDENT  TO  TEACHER  AIDE  RATIOS 


Si  ze 
Group 

Maximum 

High  School 

1 

1,363.7 

Distri  cts 

2 

3371 . 9 

3 

9,545. 0 

4 

1.654.8 

5 

2,380.5 

6 

1021. 7 

7 

974.5 

8 

489.0 

9 

111.5 

State 

3545.0 

Nonhigh  School 

7 

287.7 

Districts 

8 

449.5 

9 

378.9 

Mean 

Mi ni mum 

Range 

518.1 

231 .4 

1,132.3 

270.8 

170.6 

3201 .3 

t 

406.3 

148.5 

9,396 . 5 

286.1 

136.5 

1,518.3 

280.7 

106.0 

2,274.5 

298.7 

0.0 

1,021 . 7 

240.0 

0.0 

974.5 

309.6 

0.0 

489.0 

84.0 

0.0 

111.5 

337.1 

0.0 

9,  ,545.0 

87.1 

0.0 

287.7 

207.6 

0.0 

449.5 

100.2 

0.0 

378.9 
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Tabtr  12 


Tt  AC  HI  R IO  Tt  AC  HKR*S  AlDfcS  RATIOS 


Size 


Group 

Maxi  ftu*' 

Mean 

Mi  nimuni 

Range 

High  School 

1 

51 .8 

21.2 

16.8 

35.0 

Districts 

2 

133.7 

10.9 

7.1 

126.6 

3 

372.0 

15.8 

5.9 

366.1 

4 

63.0 

11.1 

5.8 

57.2 

5 

93.0 

11.1 

0.0 

93.0 

6 

42.0 

11.8 

4.7 

37.3 

7 

42.0 

10.2 

0.0 

42.0 

8 

24.0 

15.0 

0.0 

24.0 

9 

13.0 

5.8 

0.0 

13.0 

State 

372.0 

13.6 

0.0 

372.0 

Nonhigh  School 

7 

10.8 

3.5 

0.0 

10.8 

Districts 

8 

19.0 

7.8 

0.0 

19.0 

9 

14.1 

4.9 

0.0 

14.1 

O 

ERIC 
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II  U HI  K TOC  F \SSII  IFDSI  \FF  RATIO 


Size 


Group 

Maximum 

Mean 

Mi  ni  mum 

Range 

High  School 

1 

3.2 

2.7 

2.5 

.7 

Districts 

2 

3.4 

2.8 

2.2 

1.2 

3 

3.6 

2.7 

2.0 

1 .6 

4 

4.7 

3.2 

2.3 

2.4 

5 

5.2 

3.0 

1 .6 

3.6 

6 

6.0 

2.9 

1.6 

4.4 

7 

22.0 

2.7 

.8 

21  .2 

8 

14.0 

o o 

C . £ 

C.C 

14.0 

9 

5.0 

1.9 

0.0 

5.0 

State 

22.0 

2.7 

0.0 

22.0 

Nonhigh  School 

7 

3.6 

2.0 

1 .9 

1.7 

Districts 

8 

2.2 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

9 

4.0 

1.3 

0.0 

4.0 
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Table  14 


OTIIl  R SI  Al  l TO  TIACHTR  R ATIOS 


Si  ze 


Group 

Maxinum 

Mean 

Mi  nimum 

Range 

High  School 

1 

.78 

.68 

.59 

.19 

Di  stri  cts 

2 

.89 

.75 

.61 

.28 

3 

.91 

.70 

.55 

.36 

4 

.87 

.64 

.41 

.46 

C, 

1 .05 

.71 

.46 

.59 

6 

1.24 

.71 

.38 

CO 

o 

7 

2.22 

.78 

.39 

1.83 

8 

2.89 

.90 

.27 

2.62 

9 

2.23 

.98 

.20 

2.03 

State 

3.00 

.71 

.20 

2.80 

Nonhigh  School 

7 

1.25 

1 .12 

.71 

.54 

Districts 

8 

1.42 

.92 

.62 

o 

CO 

• 

9 

3.00 

1.12 

o 

o 

3.00 
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Figure  4 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  OTHER  STAFF  TO  TEACHER  RATIOS 


Number  of 
School 

Percent  Districts 


Other  Staff/Teacher  Ratio 
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Student  to  Classified  Staff  Ratios.  The  state  average  was  61  students  per  classified  staff.  School 
district  groups  with  more  than  500  enrollment  were  above  this  average  by  as  much  as  _1  students  (i 
^oup  Vfand  district  groups  below  500  enrollment  were  below  by  a,  much  as  35  students.  (See  .able 

9.) 

Student  to  Teacher  Aide  Ratios.  There  is  large  variability  of  the  group  average  student  to  teacher’s 
aide  ratios  which  range  from  518  to  84  pupils  per  teacher's  aide.  The  state  average  is  337 
variability  among  school  districts  within  a given  group,  as  indicated  ^y  the  range  is  ^e;.  m 
extensive.  (See  Table  8.)  There  were  84  school  districts  in  the  state  that  had  no  teacher  s aides 
reported  in  1 968-69 ; 49  were  high  school  districts  and  35  nonhigh  districts. 

Consonant  with  the  greater  percentages  of  total  staff  in  classified  positions  in  the  smaller  districts 
(see  Figure  1 ) these  smaller  districts  do  have  fewer  students  per  classified  employee. 

Students  to  All  Staff  Ratios.  State-wide,  one  school  district  employee  is  hired  for  each  14  students. 
Again  the  state  average  is  meaningful  through  the  first  7 groups  and  the  nonhigh  districts  in  group  8. 
But  one  staff  member  was  used  for  each  11  students  in  group  8,  and  7 Us,tu<j *n,ts  ,n  gr°uP  9' 

Nonhigh  districts  in  group  9 had  one  staff  member  for  each  10  students.  (See  Table  10.) 

Teachers  to  Other  Certificated  Staff  Ratios.  State-wide,  each  3.7  full-time  teachers  had  one 
certificated  person  on  the  staff.  The  only  pronounced  deviations  (greater  than  one  teacher)  occurred 
in  the  nonhigh  districts  with  fewer  than  500  enrollment,  where  the  ratios  are  6 teachers  and  8 
teachers  per  other  certificated  person  for  size  groups  8 and  9,  respectively.  (See  Table  1.) 

Figure  3 shows  the  state-wide  distribution  of  these  ratios.  There  are  29  districts  with  a ratio  of  less 
than  2 teachers  and  27  with  a ratio  greater  than  8 teachers  per  other  certificated  staff.  All  88  school 
districts  with  more  than  1,600  enrollment  have  ratios  in  the  2-8  range.  High  school  districts  account 
for  26  of  the  less-than-2  ratios  and  nonhigh  school  districts  for  the  other  3.  Eighteen  of  the  districts 
with  ratios  greater  than  8 are  high  school  districts.  There  are  38  districts,  2 high  school  in  group 
and  9,  and  36  nonhigh  districts  in  group  9,  which  reported  no  nonteaching  certificated  personne  . 

Other  Staff  to  Teacher  Ratios.  When  the  cost  of  education  is  calculated  in  terms  of  the  teachers 
required  to  provide  instruction,  these  ratios  can  be  used  to  determine  the  additional  staff  required  to 
attain  the  present  staffing  level.  State-wide  about  three  quarters  of  a person  (0.71)  was  required  for 
each  full-time  classroom  teacher.  This  ratio  is  meaningful  (deviates  less  than  0.1  from  the  average) 
through  size  group  7.  Thereafter  it  increased  to  an  almost  one-to-one  staffing  pattern  for  high  school 
districts  in  siJe  groups  8 and  9 and  in  the  nonhigh  districts  of  group  8.  In  the  other  nonhigh  districts 
the  ratio  is  greater  than  one  to  one.  (See  Table  14.) 

The  distribution  of  this  ratio  is  given  in  Figure  4.  There  were  9 districts  that  reported  only  teaching 
staff,  so  that  their  ratio  is  defined  as  zero.  The  range  from  0.3  to  1.2  accounts  for  255  schoo 
districts,  including  aU  districts  with  more  than  1,600  students  (groups  1 through  5).  High  school 
districts  in  groups  6 thru  9 exceed  the  1.2  ratio  for  30  districts  and  nonhigh  distnets  exceed  1.2  for 

33  districts. 

The  teacher  to  teacher’s  aides  ratios  (Table  12)  and  teacher  to  classified  staff  ratios  (Table  13)  hold 

no  implications  not  noted  above,  but  are  included  for  completeness.  . 

The  large  variability  of  the  staff  ratios  and  percentages  for  the  smaller  districts  is  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  reporting  of  staff  positions  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  When  there  are  fewer  staff  to  be 
allocated  to  the  various  positions,  an  inconsistency  between  districts  in  reporting  a single  individual  can 
have  a pronounced  effect  on  the  staff  ratios  or  percentages. 


C. 
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Student^to  teacher  Katies*!*  State-wide,  there  were  3.4  more  pupils  per  classroom  teacher  in  the 
elementary  grades  than  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  averages  were  26.4  students  per  fiill-tun 
' acher  in  elementary,  and  23.0  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  combined  K-12  average  was  24.8.  The 
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range  of  size  group  averages  for  elementary  was  9.2  pupils,  the  minimum  of  18.3  occur  in  the  high 
school  districts  in  group  9.  and  the  maximum  in  the  nonhigh  districts  of  group  8.  (See  Table  15.)  Tne 
range  for  secondary  was  13.1  pupils,  with  the  maximum  24.2,  occurring  in  groups  3 and  4 and  the 
minimum  in  the  high  school  districts  of  group  9.  The  differences  between  elementary  and  secondary 
averages  increase  steadily  from  2.2  pupils  per  teacher  in  group  1 to  9.2  in  group  8.  (See  Figure  5 for  a 
graphical  comparison.) 


Students  to  All  Certificated  Staff  Ratios.  State-wide,  there  were  19.5  students  per  certificated 
person,  which  includes  certificated  staff  at  the  school  district  offices.  In  the  elementary  schools  there 
were  22.4  pupils,  and  in  the  secondary,  19.5  pupils  per  certificated  person.  The  ranges  of  observed 
size  group  averages  were:  8.3  pupils  for  the  elementary,  and  12.6  for  the  secondary. 

Students  to  Teacher’s  Aides.  The  state-wide  average  was  337  pupils  per  teacher’s  aide.  The  program 
averages  were:  elcmcntary-238,  secondary-  736  pupils  per  aide.  Of  the  total  2,280  teacher’s  aides 
1,830  arc  in  elementary  schools  and  450  in  secondary  schools. 

Students  to  All  Staff.  School  district  office  staff  are  included  in  the  state  total  of  14.2  students  per 
staff  member.  The  elementary  schools  have  a ratio  of  15.9  to  1 and  the  secondary  14.6  to  1.  The 
differences  in  the  size  group  averages  for  elementary  and  secondary  range  from  0.3  pupils  in  size 
group  4 to  5.1  in  size  group  9.  That  is,  the  staff  split  between  elementary  and  secondary  is  almost 
equal  in  group  4,  but  there  are  5 more  pupils  per  staff  member  in  the  elementary  schools  of  groups  8 
and  9. 

Teachers  to  Other  Certificated  Staff.  There  were  3.7  teachers  for  each  person  in  the  other  certificated 
sti’if  category.  Five  percent  of  the  total  certificated  staff  were  located  in  school  district  offices.  These 
2,896  individuals  accounted  for  42  percent  of  the  other  certificated  staff  category.  In  the  elementary 
schools  there  were,  on  a state-wide  average,  one  other  certificated  individual  for  each  5.7  classroom 
teachers.  In  the  secondary  schools,  the  state  average  was  about  the  same,  5.6  to  i.  However,  only  size 
groups  3,  4,  and  8 came  close  to  this  0.1  difference  between  elementary  and  secondary,  each  of  these 
had  0.3  more  teachers  per  other  in  the  elementary  schools.  (See  Figure  6.)  The  15  large  school 
districts  of  groups  1 and  2 (with  more  than  1 0,000  pupils  per  district)  had  0.9  and  0.5  fewer  teachers 
per  other  certificated  in  their  elementary  than  in  their  secondary  schools,  indicating  a relatively 
greater  use  of  other  certificated  staff  in  the  elementary  schools  tha  i in  the  secondary  schools.  In  the 
school  districts  of  size  groups  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  the  opposite  was  the  case.  There  were  1.1  more  teachers 
per  other  in  the  elementary  schools  of  groups  5 and  7,  1 .7  more  in  group  6,  and  almost  3 more  in  the 
high  school  districts  of  group  9. 

This  situation,  in  which  the  total  K-12  program  size  group  averages  and  the  state  averages  for 
the  individual  programs  mask  the  true  picture,  is  the  major  difference  observed  in  the  staffing 
patterns  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

All  Other  Staff  to  Teachers.  State-wide,  each  teacher  had  0.7  1 of  another  person  supporting  him, 
with  0.13  of  this  person  at  the  school  district  office.  In  the  elementary  schools,  there  was  0.65,  and 
in  the  secondary  schools,  0.58  other  staff  per  teacher.  The  range  for  this  ratio  was  0.52  for  the 
elementary,  the  minimum  ot  0.60  occurring  for  size  group  1 and  the  maximum  of  1.12  for  the 
nonhigh  districts  of  group  9.  For  the  secondary,  the  range  was  from  0.49  in  group  4 to  1.16  in  the 
high  school  districts  of  group  9.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  occurred  in  group  9,  where  the  25  secondary  schools  used  1.16  other  staff  per  teacher,  but 
only  0.78  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  only  other  case  where  the  difference  was  in  the  same 
direction  was  for  the  nonhigh  districts  of  group  8 with  a ratio  of  1.02  for  secondary  and  0.89  for. 
elementary.  All  other  size  groups  had  relatively  more  teacher  support  staff  m their  elementary 
schools  than  in  their  secondary  schools.  (Figure  7 provides  a graphical  comparison  of  these  results.) 
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STAFF  RATIOS 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  SIZE  GROUP  AVuRAGES 
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TEACHER  TO  OTHER  CERTIFICATED  STAFF  RATIOS  - SIZE  CROUP  AVERAGES 
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Section  4 


TEACHER  UTILIZATION 


Almost  half  <49.96  percent)  of  the  total  appropriation  expenditure  from  general  funds  in  the  school 
districts  was  spent  on  teachers’  salaries,  and  hi.1)  percent  was  spent  on  certificated  stalf  salaries.  ^uU-time 
classroom  teacher’s  accounted  for  58.4  percent  of  the  total  stafl.  Other  certificated  staff  accounted  for 
15.9  percent,  for  a state-wide  total  of  74.3  percent  of  the  total  staff  in  the  school  districts  holding 

educational  certificates.  . , 

This  section  provides  information  on  the  numbers  of  teachers  in  elementary,  junior  high,  an  e 
high  schools,  number  of  preparations  per  teacher,  student  load  per  class,  and  average  expenenee  and 

education  .^ghtmg  ^ ^ ^ 326  schoo,  districts  of  the  state  were  not  entirely  consistent  in 

their  interpretation  of  what  should  be  entered  on  the  “Certificated  Personnel  Report  (SPI  Form  F-75). 
The  data  from  which  the  statistics  of  this  section  were  derived  came  from  this  report.  The  inconsiste  s 
were  such  that  the  statistical  uncertainty  associated  with  the  averages  obtained  was  much  broader  than 

was  the  case  for  the  expenditure  or  staffing  data.  . . , 

The  major  inconsistency  was  in  reporting  of  kindergarten  and  special  subjects  in  the  elementary 

grades  where  the  total  teaching  hours  per  year  were  occassionally  applied  to  all  the  students  contacted  by  the 
teacher.  This  had  the  potential  result  of  doubling  the  true  teacher  load  of  pupils  m kindergarten,  and  inflation 
of  the  teacher  load  for  special  teaching  assignments,*?.#,  music,  by  a factor  as  large^as  6.  This  y J?e  o 
inconsistency  resulted  in  overestimation  of  the  averages  for  kindergarten  and  grades  1-6.  The  seco  d ry 
averages  were  affected,  in  a few  instances,  by  a similar  reporting  error.  Apparently  some  data  m eiror  by  a 
factor  of  10  were  recorded.  At  this  time  only  the  results  from  unedited  data  are  available;  data  taken  from  the 
computer  runs  intended  to  determine  the  extent  of  editing  required.  It  was  determined  that  54  districts  were 
affected  by  this  type  of  gross  reporting  error  in  the  data  /or  their  secondary  schools. 

A second  inconsistency  was  apparent  in  the  reporting  of  the  hours  per  year  allocated  to  a teaching 
assignment  (class).  Most  of  the  variability  here  is  due  to  the  true  difference  in  the  length  of  class  periods  in 
the  various  schools  of  the  state.  Howeve,  some  of  the  teachers  reported  more  total  hours  than  the  standard 
1 080-hour  contract,  even  when  hours  for  “added-stipend”  assignments  were  removed;  and  some  reporter 
less  than  1 .080  hours.  This  leads  to  increased  variability  of  the  averages  reported  below  for  the  secondary 
grades,  and  does  bias  the  averages. 

The  reporting  of  the  basic  data  for  the  analysis  in  this  section  is  consistent  enough  for  comparisons 
across  size  groups  for  all  grade  levels,  but  not  adequate  for  obtaining  other  meaningful  averages.  (Other 
priorities  demanded  that  the  editing  task  required  to  obtain  meaningful  averages  be  set  aside.) 
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Although  some  gross  errors  in  the  data  inflated  the  estimates  of  the  teachers’  loads  in  the  classroom, 
a trend  of  a greater  load  for  the  teachers  in  the  smaller  districts  was  apparent  from  all  three  indices  used. 
The  number  of  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  teachers  (at  900  contact  hours  per  year)  was  larger  than  the 
actual  number  of  full-time  teachers,  the  relative  difference  increasing  as  the  size  of  district  diminished. 
Pupil  contact  hours  per  teacher  followed  the  same  pattern.  Teachers  pupil  load  per  class  genera  y 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  increasing  from  groups  1 thru  3,  where  the  greatest  load 
was  observed,  then  declining,  with  the  group  9 average  dropping  considerably  below  the^ level  m group  1 . 
All  that  can  be  said  about  the  actual  difference  between  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  teacher  s classroom  load 
at  this  time  is  that  the  state-wide  difference  is  less  than  12  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  and  less  than 

State-wide,  the  average  number  of  preparations  (difference  subjects)  which  the  teacher  made  (taught) 
was  3.0  in  the  junior  high  schools  and  3.3  in  the  senior  high  schools.  For  grades  7-9,  the  size  group 
averages  varied  from  2.7  in  groups  2 and  3,  to  4.8  in  group  9.  For  10-12,  the  range  was  from  2.8  in  group 

3 t0  The*11 average  Experience  and  education  level  of  the  teachers  decreased  with  the  decreasing  size  of 
-chool  districts.  This  index  of  the  teachers’  preparation  was  most  stable  across  size  groups  for  the 
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elementary  teachers,  the  range  being  only  10  percent  of  the  state  average  which  fell  between  the  average 
for  the  7-9  and  10-12  grade  spans.  The  preparation  level  of  the  elementary  teachers  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  other  teachers  in  groups  7.  8.  and  9.  The  range  of  the  size  group  averages  for  junior  high  teachers 
was  22  percent  of  the  state-wide  average.  For  the  senior  high  teachers  the  range  of  size  group  averages  was 
almost  40  percent  of  the  state-wide  average. 

Summary  of  Results 
A.  Full-Time  Equivalent  Teachers 

The  total  number  of  individual  full-time  teachers  reported  in  the  October  1968  School  Staff  Report 
(SPI  From  F-72-S)  was  30,976.  When  total  teacher  annual  classroom  contact  hours  were  divided  by  900 
hours,  (which  represent  5 one-hour  periods  for  180  days)  the  resulting  total  full-time  equivalent  classroom 
teachers  was  32,566,  a difference  of  1.590  “teachers,”  (or  an  increase  of  5.1  percent  over  the  actual 
number  of  teachers).  Neither  total  includes  teachers  of  the  ungraded  handicapped  or  teachers  in  regular  or 
remedial  ungraded  classrooms.  Teachers  of  the  ungraded  handicapped  added  1,038  full-time  equivalents, 
and  the  other  teachers  in  ungraded  classrooms  added  513  for  a grand  total  of  34,1 17  FTE  teachers. 

Table  1 gives  the  breakdown  of  the  actual  number  of  full-time  teachers  and  certificated  staff  totals 
(as  reported  on  SPI  Form  F-72-S)  by  size  group  into  elementary,  secondary,  and  school  district 
assignments.  The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  FTE  teachers  at  900  hours  per  year.  In  Table  2,  the 
average  annual  pupil  contact  hours  and  the  ratio  of  the  average  hours  to  900  hours  is  given  for  classroom 
teachers  and  certificated  staff  for  each  size  group.  The  number  of  certificated  staff  used  here  excludes 
those  assigned  to  the  school  district  office.  The  pupil  contact  hour  averages  are  plotted  in  Figure  1 . 


Table  1 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  AND  CERTIFICATED  STAFF 
SIZE  GROUP  BY  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY,  AND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ASSIGNMENTS 
AND  TOTAL  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  TEACHERS 
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Table  2 


PUPIL  CONTACT  HOURS  PER  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  AND 
PER  SCHOOL  BUILDING  CERTIFICATED  STAFF  MEMBER 


Size 

Classroom 

Teacher 

Certificated 

Staff 

Group 

Hours 

Hours/900 

Hours 

Hours/900 

1 

889.0 

0.99 

767.1 

0.85 

2 

942.4 

1.05 

793.6 

0.88 

3 

962.1 

1.07 

819.4 

0.91 

4 

935.6 

1.04 

822.3 

0.91 

5 

981 .9 

1 .09 

819.7 

0.91 

6 

1,011.6 

1.12 

846.8 

0.94 

7 

1,008.8 

1.12 

840.9 

0.93 

8 

1,043.5 

1.16 

832.1 

0.92 

9 

1,089.3 

1.21 

892.7 

0.99 

State 

Average 

943.2 

1.05 

803.9 

0.89 

The  line  plots  of  Figure  1 provide  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  actual  average  pupil  contact  hours 
per  teacher  for  each  size  group.  When  the  actual  number  of  full-time  teachers  available  in  the  size  groups 

was  used,  the  upper  bound  on  the  estimate  of  teacher  load  was  obtained.  Note  that  only  size  group  1 was 
below  the  arbitrary  standard  of  900  hours  average  pupil  contact  per  year.  The  state  average  is  43  hours 
above  it,  and  in  group  9,  the  average  rose  189  hours  per  teacher  above  the  standard.  In  many  districts,' 
certificated  personnel  who  were  not  counted  as  full-tune  teachers  (such  as  principals  and  health  or 
counseling  staff  members)  did  classroom  teaching.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  smaller  school  districts. 
Consequently,  a lower  limit  on  this  measure  of  teacher  load,  obtained  by  using  the  total  certificated  staff 
in  the  school,  was  deemed  necessary.  (This  lower  limit  also  overcompensates  for  the  reporting  error  bias 
discussed  above).  The  state  average  for  the  lower  limit  is  140  hours  (equivalent  to  0.15  of  an  FTE  teacher) 
below  the  state  average  using  full-time  teachers.  Both  groups  1 and  2 are  below  this  average.  Although 
both  plots  show  a general  increase  with  decreasing  size  of  school  district,  the  increase  is  considerably  more 
pronounced  for  the  full-time  teacher  contact  hours. 

In  any  case,  the  implication  is  that  there  is  an  increase  in  teacher  load  with  decreasing  school  district 

size. 

B.  Number  of  Preparations  Per  Teacher 

Consistent  with  the  increased  teacher  load  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  smaller  school  districts, 
the  number  of  preparations  required  of  these  teachers  was  also  above  the  state  average.  Table  3 gives  the 
average  number  of  preparations  (different  subject  identification  codes)  made  by  the  teachers  in  each  size 
group.  Since  teacher  hours  do  not  enter  into  these  calculations,  they  are  good  estimators  of  the  true 
number  of  preparations. 

The  state-wide  average  was  3 for  the  junior  high  grades  and  3.3  for  the  senior  high,  the  switch  from 
below  to  above  the  state  average  comes  after  group  5 for  the  junior  high  schools  and  after  group  4 for  the 
senior  high  schools. 

The  junior  high  size  group  averages  have  a range  of  2. 1 preparations,  from  less  than  3 to  almost  5 per 

0 eacher  The  senior  high  averages  have  a range  of  3. 1 , from  less  than  3 to  almost  6 preparations  per  teacher. 
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PUPIL  CONTACT  HOURS  PER  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  (T)  AND  PER  SCHOOL 
BUILDING  CERTIFICATED  STAFF  MEMBER  <S)  - SIZE  GROUP  AVERAGES 
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Table  3 


NUMBER  Oh  PREPARATIONS  PER  TEACHER 
SIZE  GROUP  BY  SECONDARY  GRADE  LEVEL 


Size  Group 

7-9 

Grade  Level 
10-12 

1 

2.8 

3.2 

2 

2.7 

3.1 

3 

2.7 

2.8 

4 

2.8 

2.9 

5 

2.9 

3.5 

6 

3.3 

3.7 

7 

3.7 

4.3 

8 

4.8 

5.4 

9 

4.5 

5.9 

State 

Average 

3.0 

3.3 

C.  Pupil  Load  Per  Class 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  often  interpreted  as  a measure  of  teacher  load.  It  does  not,  however,  give 
more  than  a general  indication  of  the  number  of  students  faced  by  the  individual  teacher  in  the  classroom. 
The  index  of  pupil  load  per  class  used  below  is  the  total  student  hours  divided  by  the  total  teacher  hours? 
for  each  grade  group  in  the  size  group.  This  estimate  of  pupils  per  class  is  inflated  by  the  reporting  errors 
described  above;  thus  only  relative  trends  across  the  size  groups  are  to  be  inferred  from  it.  Table  4 gives 
these  biased  estimates  and  the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  for  comparison.  The  trend  shown  builds  to  the  heaviest 
load  in  group  3 or  4 for  all  grade  spans  given  then,  generally,  decreases  over  the  smaller  districts.  This  is 
the  same  pattern  as  the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  except  that  the  districts  of  group  1 have  greater  teacher  loads 
than  do  those  of  group  2.  Editing  of  the  data  tape  is  required  to  make  the  teacher  load  index 
representative  of  the  actual  number  of  students  present  in  the  average  class. 


ERIC 


D.  Experience  and  Education  Level  of  Teachers 

The  experience  and  education  levels  of  the  teachers  are  reduced  to  a single  index  by  SPI  for  use  in 
applying  the  teacher  weighting  factor  in  the  apportionment  formula.  This  is  the  index  given  in  Table  5 for 
the  various  grade  groups  and  the  entire  district,  by  size  group.  Line  plots  for  the  1-6,  7-9,  and  10-12  grade 
groups  are  given  in  Figure  2.  These  averages  are  not  subject  to  the  gross  reporting  errors  mentioned 

previously. 

The  significance  of  the  index  can  be  gauged  if  one  knows  that  the  range  is  from  -.020  (for  a trrst-year 
teacher  who  has  not  satisfied  the  requirements  for  a provisional  certificate)  up  to  0.190  for  a teacher  with 
at  least  a master’s  degree  and  10  years  experience.  The  4 education  levels  are:  substandard,  provisional, 
standard,  and  masters.  An  index  of  0.100  would  apply  to  the  following  combinations:  4 years  of 
experience  and  at  least  a master’s  degree,  5 to  6 years  and  a standard  certificate,  6 to  7 years  and  a 
provisional  certificate,  8 years  and  substandard  certification. 
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The  state-wide  kindergarten  average,  0.089  corresponds  to  the  index  for  a teacher  with  a standard 
certificate  and  4 to  5 years’  experience.  The  minimum  size  group  average,  0.055  in  group  8 relates  to  a 
standard  certificate  and  2 years’  experience,  the  maximum  .097  in  group  9 to  a standard  certificate  and  5 
years. 

The  state-wide  average  for  grades  1-6  is  higher  than  for  7-9,  and  both  are  considerably  less  than  the 
senior  high  average  of  0.116.  Group  1 was  higher  than  any  other  size  group  in  all  grade  levels  except 
kindergarten.  This  is  mainly  due  to  Spokane,  whose  indices  were  K,  0.122;  1-6,  0.138;  7-9,  0.144;  10-12, 
0.144  and  SD,  0.136.  Seattle  had  corresponding  indices  of:  0.111,  0.116,  0.109,  0.131  and  0.119.  The 
other  4 school  districts  in  size  group  1 had  srhool  district  averages  as  follows:  Highline,  0.104;  Bellevue, 
0.105;  Tacoma,  0.124;  Edmonds,  0.089  (1-6  was  0.075,  7-9  was  0.076  and  10-12  was  0.1 16). 

The  line  plots  of  Figure  2 show  that  senior  high  school  teachers  had  the  highest  average  index 
through  group  6;  in  the  smaller  districts,  elementary  teachers  dominated.  Junior  high  school  teachers  were 
slightly  below  elementary  teachers  in  groups  1 thru  3,  were  even  with  them  in  groups  4 and  5,  then 
dropped  below  them  in  groups  6 thru  9 where  they  also  remained  below  the  senior  high  school  teachers. 

To  put  these  average  figures  in  the  perspective  of  actual  years  and  education,  the  difference  between 
the  smallest  index  in  the  1-12  span,  0.086  (for  the  7-9  teachers  in  group  8)  and  the  largest  index,  0.132 
(for  senior  high  teachers  in  group  1)  was  0.046.  This  represents  a difference  of  3 years  of  experience  or  of 
2 education  levels.  In  other  words,  the  0.86  could  represent  a substandard  certificate  and  7 years 
experience;  the  0.132,  a standard  certificate  and  7 to  8 years,  or  a master’s  and  6 years. 


Table  4 


TEACHER  LOAD  PER  CLASS  AND  PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIOS 
SIZE  GROUP  AVERAGES  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 


Teacher  Load 

Pupil-Teacher 

Ratio 

Size  Group 

1-6 

7-9 

10-12 

1-6 

7-12 

1 

40.9 

32.9 

30.1 

25.4 

23.2 

2 

39.9 

31 .1 

27.7 

26.7 

23.0 

3 

44.4 

36.2 

32.0 

27.2 

24.2 

4 

38.4 

39.8 

30.1 

27.2 

24.2 

5 

37.7 

31.8 

28.0 

27.1 

23.2 

6 

38.6 

34.5 

24.4 

27.1 

23.2 

7 

29.6 

27.3 

18.8 

26.1 

20.4 

8 

27.5 

22.9 

14.0 

26.2 

16.7 

9 

20.0 

12.4 

9.1 

19.7 

11.1 

State 

Average 

39.0 

33.0 

27.8 

26.4 

23.0 
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Table  5 


TEACHER  EXPERIENCE-EDUCATION  WEIGHTING  FACTORS 
SIZE  GROUP  AVERAGES  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 


Size  Group 

K 

1-b 

7-9 

10-12 

SD 

1 

.091 

.110 

.108 

.132 

.116 

2 

.085 

■ .099 

.095 

.114 

.102 

3 

.087 

.107 

.105 

.115 

.109 

4 

.096 

.101 

.101 

.116 

.106 

5 

.099 

.099 

. .099 

.111 

.103 

6 

.070 

.105 

.092 

.100 

.097 

7 

.095 

.102 

.092 

.095 

.095 

8 

.055 

.104 

.086 

.087 

.089 

9 

.097 

.109 

.088 

.095 

.096 

State 

Average 

.089 

.105 

.101 

.116 

.106 
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Experience  and  Education  Level 


Figure  2 


TEACHER  EXPERIENCE-EDUCATION  WEIGHTING  FACTORS 
SIZE  GROUP  AVERAGES  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 


Size  Group 
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Section  5 


CURRICULUM  OFFERING  AND  STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  PATTERNS 


There  were  348  different  subjects,  out  of  the  445  listed  in  ‘ Instructions  F-75 
Personnel  Report”  (SPI  October  1969),  offered  in  the  1,627  schools  of  the  state  during  the  1968-69 
school  year  (The  Appendix  to  this  section  lists  the  total  potential  subject  offering.)  The  secon  ary 
subjects  were  classified  into  83  course  areas.  Each  course  area  was  in  turn  placed  in  one  of  16  curriculum 
are  is  The  37  elementary  subjects  were  classified  into  13  course  areas  and  8 curriculum  areas. 

This  section  summarizes  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  statistics,  giving  the  percentage  of  ( schools (in 
each  size  group  that  offered  a particular  subject,  and  the  percentage  of  students  in ' eachwzc .& ^ 
took  each  subject.  (These  percentages  are  available  for  each  school  district  in  ^re 

reported  for  elementary  schools  (grades  K-6)  and  secondary  schools  (7  12).  The  y 

further  divided  into  junior  high  (7-9)  and  senior  high  (10-12).  nT.,  , 

hThe  source  data  for  this  section  were  the  Certificated  Personnel  Reports  collected  by  SPI  on  each 
teacher  inTe  state ‘ The  information  from  these  reports  used  in  this  section  were  the  teaching  assignments 
of  each  teacher  as  specified  by  the  SPI  code  and  the  number  of  pupds  enrolled  in  the  teaching  assignment, 
reported  by  grade.  The  reports  were  not  designed  to  differentiate  between  the  subject  offerings  o e 
school ' districte.  They  are,  however,  the  most  extensive  source  of  data  for  this  purpose  available  and  do 
provide  good  differentiation  at  the  curriculum  area  level  and,  in  some  cases,  at  the  course  area  eve  or 
secon^^schools.^reater  emphasis  is  given  to  the  secondary  schools  as  the  differences  observed  there 

appeared  more  clear  cut. 


COnCElementary  curriculum  offering  showed  very  little  differentiation  among  the  school  districts  of  the 
Qtat  S of  the teaching  assignments  were  to  “self-contained  classrooms”  (reported  in  96.6  percent  of 
he  schoo  districts)  ‘Team  teaching”  (reported  in  4.3  percent).  The  differences  in  assignments  o 

Additional”  or  “special”  subjects  is  more  indicative  of  staffing  structure  than  curriculum  content.  Such 
d^Aie'nbatioi^doe^^owever^  provide  insight  into  the  use  of  specially  qualified  personnel  in  the  various 
sizes  of  districts  in  the  state.  The  differences  observed  indicated  a general  decline  in  the  use  of  special 

Staff  Thfmost  in  the  use  of  special  assignments  to  library  instructor,  special 

education  and  physical  education.  The  use  of  music  and  art  specialists  showed  least  difference  over  size 
groups.  Special  assignments  to  mathematics  and  reading  were  used  relatively  more  often  in  the  districts 

With  chods  displayed  wide  differences  in  both  the  number  of  subjects  offered  and  the 

PerCTe6hs°.f  S“ond£  snuSe“V,hm  appears  in  Table  4 of  Appendix  A at  the  end  of  this  section 
was  reduced  to  326  subjects  by  removing  those  not  offered  anywhere  m the  state  There  were  219 
different  subject  codes  reported  for  the  junior  high  schools  and  318  for  the  h?^hschools- 

•subjects  were  reported  offered  in  junior  high  schools  that  were  not  reported  for  senior  highs. 

The  number  of  subjects  reported  by  individual  schoo*  districts  forju 7 ^As  ta te  wld e S D is tri cts  with 

^ than0.  600  ™i.T&So^  13  t'o^Ob  sublets  with  a 

state- wide  moTcff  45  sheets witt  more  than  1,600  pupils  had  a mode  of  55,  those  with  fewer 

than  1,600  pupils  had  a mode  of  35  for  the  grades  10-12.  a „f  ^0-2  inninr  hieh 

After  removing  from  the  list  those  subjects  that  were  reported  by  fewer  than  6 of  the  593  junior  high 
schools  or  by  4 of  the  303  senior  high  schools,  there  were  127  subjects  remaining  for  junior  hig  sc 00 
students  and  252  for  senior  high.  This  difference  of  125  subjects  was  made  up  of  57  academic  subjects,  50 

vocational  education  subjects  and  18  personal  development  subjects. 

ThJ  sums ^ oAthe  percentages  of  students  enrolled  in  the  326  subjects  offered  state-wide  were  637 

percent  for  junior  high  and  520  percent  for  senior  high.  This  means  that  the  ^erage  - ®ra 
> enrolled  in  6.4  subjects  over  the  year  and  the  “average”  11-12  grader  was  enrolled  in  5.2  subjects.  One 
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subject  may  be  added  to  each  of  these  totals  to  account  for  home  room  or  study  hall.  Junior  high  students 
were  enrolled  in  about  3.8  academic  subjects  and  senior  high  students  in  3.1. 

A selection  of  subjects  was  made  based  on  a percentage  of  school  districts  offering  a particular 
subject.  Usually  the  selection  criterion  was  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  districts  in  groups  1 and  2 
offered  the  subject.  In  order  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  a subject  from  the  major  curriculum  areas,  this 
percentage  criterion  had  to  be  relaxed  and  occasionally  the  criterion  was  applied  to  the  smaller  districts; 
e.g.,  for  agriculture  subjects.  Using  these  variable  criteria,  47  subjects  were  selected  for  junior  high  schools 
and  105  subjects  for  senior  high  schools.  This  selection  represents  an  upper  limit  on  the  common 
curriculum  offering  of  the  districts  of  the  state  for  use  in  defining  a “Basic  Program  of  Course  Offerings.” 
Enough  detail  is  provided  toward  the  end  of  this  section  and  Appendix  B to  serve  as  a tool  in  cutting  down  the 
curriculum  offering. 


Summary  of  Results 


A.  Elementary  Schools 

The  analysis  of  curriculum  offering  in  the  grades  K-6  revealed  very  little  difference  among  the  school 
districts  of  the  state.  This  was  expected  as  there  are  few  possibilities  for  differentiation.  The  basic 
curriculum  offerings  for  elementary  schools  are  differentiated  by  designating  the  classroom  as 
self-contained,  with  or  without  team  teaching.  Particular  subject  offerings  in  the  Language,  Art,  Music 
Health,  and  Industrial  Arts  areas  are  recorded  only  if  there  is  a special  teacher  assigned  to  the  subject,  or  if 
a regular  classroom  teacher  teaches  the  subject  as  an  additional  assignment.  Consequently,  the  differences 
that  do  appear  are  more  dependent  upon  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  particular  subject  areas  outside  the 
basic  classroom  than  they  are  upon  any  real  differences  in  the  subjects  offered. 

There  were  1,121  buildings  offering  the  grades  in  the  K-6  span  in  1968-69.  About  two  thirds  (746)  of 
these  reported  offering  kindergarten.  The  72  districts  which  did  not  offer  kindergarten  amouht  to  22 
percent  of  the  326  districts  in  the  state.  Essentially  all  had  the  basic  self-contained  classroom  and  about  4 
percent  employed  team  teaching.  In  the  special  and  additional  teaching  assignment  areas  no  assignment 
was  recorded  state-wide  in  more  than  30  percent  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  most  frequent 
assignments  were  to  special  education  (28.2  percent)  and  to  library  instructor  (27.2  percent).  Special 
mathematics  teachers  were  reported  in  16.9  percent,  and  9.0  percent  had  special  reading  teachers.  In 
foreign  language,  only  group  1 reported  an  appreciable  number  of  buildings  offering  languages,  with  3.9 
percent  offering  French  and  3.5  percent  offering  Spanish.  The  3 school  districts  in  group  1 offering 
foreign  languages  were  Seattle,  Highline,  and  Spokane.  In  group  2 only  Renton  and  Shoreline  reported 
offering  foreign  language.  Among  all  size  groups,  1 7 school  districts  had  special  or  additional  assignments 
to  foreign  languages.  Only  Spokane  offered  French;  Shoreline  and  Renton  offered  German;  thirteen 
districts  offered  Spanish;  and  5 offered  an  “other  foreign  language.” 

Only  3 districts  reported  assignments  to  industrial  arts.  Bremerton  (in  2 of  12  schools)  and  Olympia 
(in  1 of  9 schools),  both  in  size  group  3,  and  Royal  (in  1 of  2 schools)  in  size  group  7. 

A summary  of  the  percentage  of  buildings  reporting  the  other  special  or  additional  subjects  in  each 
size  group  is  given  in  Table  1 . The  last  line  of  the  table  gives  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  1 1 percentages 
in  each  size  group  as  an  over-all  indication  of  the  use  of  special  and  additional  teaching  assignments.  Group 
1 was  exactly  at  the  state  average  of  13.9  percent  for  this  over-all  measure,  group  2 was  8.5  percentage 
points  above  it,  then  there  was  a steady  drc,.>  over  size  groups  until  group  9 was  about  10  percentage 
points  below  the  state  average.  The  size  group  percentages  for  the  individual  subjects  follow  this  general 
pattern  with  only  a few  exceptions. 

B.  Secondary  Schools 

The  schools  offering  grades  7-12  were  split  into  junior  high  schools  (grades  7-9)  and  senior  high 
schools  (grades  10-12).  There  were  593  junior  high  schools  and  ' 03  senior  high  schools.  The  actual 
number  of  buildings  housing  these  schools  was  704.  There  were  107  buildings  with  actual  grade  spans  of 
10-12  and  159  with  actual  grade  spans  of  7-9.  The  grade  span  9-12  was  reported  for  143  buildings  and 
7-12  for  37  buildings.  The  number  of  secondary  schools  with  no  elementary  enrollment  was  484.  Of  the 
O o secondary  schools  which  had  some  elementary  enrollment,  50  had  a K-8  grade  span  and  109  had  1-8. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  BUILDINGS  REPORTING  TEACHERS 
WITH  SPECIAL  AND  ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS 
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C.  Total  Subjects  Offered 

Table  2 indicates  the  number  of  subjects  reported  offered  (to  the  nearest  interval  of  ten)  by  however 
many  districts  in  each  size  group.  The  total  number  of  subjects  used  was  the  total  number  of  district 
subject  codes  appearing  in  all  buildings  in  the  district,  including  elementary  schools  and  special  education 
buildings  as  well  as  the  secondary  schools.  Of  the  total  408  SPI  subject  codes  listed  in  the  instructions  for 
filling  out  Form  F-75,  347  were  actually  reported  as  being  offered.  (When  generating  the  work  tape  for 
this  analysis  there  were  4,550  instances  where  codes  were  encountered  that  did  not  match  any  code  in  the 
SPI  list.  Such  “no-matches”  were  assigned  a code  of  9999,  and  the  data  associated  with  them  carried 
under  this  code.  There  were  about  0. 1 5 no-matches  per  classroom  teacher  or  an  average  of  2.8  per  building 
and  1 4 per  school  district.  These  no-matches  were  caused  by  either  recording  errors  or  use  of  local  school 
district  codes.) 

Table  2 demonstrates  a definite  direct  relationship  between  size  of  school  district  and  number  of 
subjects  offered.  The  most  frequently  occurring  numbers  of  subjects  (mode)  were  as  follows  for  each  size 
group:  1 — 205,  2 — 165,  3 — 125  (splitting  the  bimodal  distribution),  4 — 95,  5 — 75,6  — 75  and  over  all 
size  groups,  1 thru  6,  the  mode  was  75  subjects.  For  the  high  school  districts  in  groups  7-9  the  modes 
were:  7 — 65,  8 — 45,  and  9 — 35  subjects.  The  nonhigh  districts  in  groups  7-9  had  modes  of:  7 — 15,8  — 
15,9  — 5. 

The  breakdown  of  the  number  of  subjects  reported  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  given  in 
Tables  3 and  4.  Both  tables  (naturally)  follow  the  general  trend  observed  for  the  school  district  total 
subject  offerings  of  Table  2. 

The  junior  high  frequencies  had  a state-wide  mode  of  25  subjects  with  2 districts  in  group  1 (Seattle 
and  Spokane)  offering  about  135  subjects  and  62  of  the  75  nonhigh  districts  reporting  less  than  10.  The 
mode  for  the  districts  in  groups  1 thru  6 was  35  subjects.  For  the  high  school  districts  of  groups  7 thru  9 
the  mode  was  25  and  for  the  nonhigh  districts  it  dropped  to  less  than  10  subjects. 

The  senior  high  frequencies  for  number  of  subjects  showed  that  more  subjects  were  offered  students 
in  grades  10-12  (as  would  be  expected).  The  state-wide  mode  was  45  subjects.  The  senior  high  schools  of 
Seattle  reported  the  most  subjects,  206,  followed  by  Spokane  with  180.  There  were  5 high  school  districts 
in  group  9 that  offered  fewer  than  20  subjects:  3 districts  reported  17,  Hartline  had  14,  and  Lester  had  13. 
(Hartline  had  30  secondary  pupils,  Lester  had  10.)  The  districts  of  group  1 are  uniformly  distributed  over 
the  range  from  135  to  205  subjects.  The  mode  in  group  2 was  125  subjects.  The  other  size  groups  had 
most  districts  offering  about  the  following  number  of  subjects:  3 — 85,  4 — 65,  5 and  6 — 55,7  — 45,  8 — 
35,  and  9 — 25  subjects. 

These  numbers  of  subjects  were  derived  by  counting  the  number  of  distinct  SPI  codes  appearing  in 
each  school  district.  This  means  that  they  are  biased  upward  for  many  districts.  Since  the  bias  is  due  to 
human  inconsistencies,  and  there  were  more  people  reporting  in  the  larger  districts,  the  number  of  subjects 
reported  is  more  inflated  for  the  larger  districts.  Seattle,  for  example,  actually  offered  177  of  the  subjects 
appearing  in  the  F-75  instructions  to  their  10-12  graders.  The  number  of  district  codes  encountered  was 
206,  a difference  of  29  subjects.  This  difference  is  the  maximum  likely.  The  effect  of  this  bias  would  be  to 
compact  the  range  of  the  reported  number  of  subjects  offered  as  given  in  Tables  2 through  4.  It  would  not 
appreciably  change  the  order  of  the  school  districts  on  the  scale  of  number  of  subjects  offered.  Despite 
this  drawback,  these  figures  are  reported  since  all  of  the  “no  matches”  are  not  attributable  to  reporting 
errors;  some  of  them  are  the  result  of  using  a local  subject  code. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  deals  exclusively  with  those  subjects  for  which  a match  between  the 
subject  code  of  the  source  date  and  a subject  code  of  the  F-75  instructions  was  made. 


O 
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D.  Number  of  Subjects  by  Curriculum  Area 

The  subjects  listed  in  the  F-75  instructions  were  classified  into  16  curriculum  areas.  These  areas  are 
named  in  Table  5.  Table  5 also  indicates  the  total  number  of  subjects  from  the  F-75  list  assigned  to  each 
area  (under  “Total  No.  Subj.”  column),  the  numbers  of  subjects  reported  in  at  least  one  district 
(“Present”)  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students,  and  the  number  of  subjects  that  were  offered  in  at 
least  1 percent  of  the  buildings  in  the  state  (“greater  than  or  equal  to  1 percent”).  The  1 percent  cut  point 
represents  5 buildings  in  junior  high  and  3 in  senior  high.  The  curriculum  areas  were  also  classified  into 
three  curriculum  types  to  provide  a higher  level  for  summarization.  The  statistics  for  these  types  appear  as 
the  marginal  totals  in  Table  5. 


Table  2 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  BY  SIZE  GROUP 
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Table  4 


NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  GRADES  10-12 
BY  SIZE  GROUP 
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Table  5 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  OFFERED  IN  AT  LEAST 
ONE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IN  AT  LEAST  1 PERCENT 
OF  THE  DISTRICTS 

(By  Curriculum  Area) 


Total  Jr-  High  Sr.  High 


Curriculum  Area 

No.  Subj . 

Present 

n% 

Present 

n% 

Lang.  Arts 

24 

18 

15 

22 

17 

Social  Studies 

30 

23 

16 

28 

26 

Mathemati cs 

40 

23 

13 

33 

29 

Science 

43 

28 

14 

39 

35 

Foreign  Language 

64 

22 

12 

33 

?.G 

Total  Academic  Type 

201 

114 

70 

155 

127 

PE  and  Health 

16 

13 

8 

13 

9 

Driver's  Ed. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Music 

20 

16 

13 

17 

16 

Arts  & Crafts 

39 

32 

19 

34 

33 

Total  Personal 

76 

62 

41 

65 

59 

Development  Type 

Home  Economics 

24 

15 

9 

16 

15 

Busi ness 

46 

11 

3 

37 

23 

Trades,  Tech.  & Ind. 

39 

* * 

5 

1 

24 

16 

Distributive  Ed. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

. 2 

ROTC 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Agri cul ture 

10 

4 

3 

10 

9 

Total  Vocational 

123 

36 

16 

91 

66 

Education  Type 

Total  - All  Subjects 

400 

212 

127 

311 

252 
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The  total  number  of  subjects  reported  offered  was  212  for  grades  7-9  and  311  for  grades  10-12. 
When  the  subjects  that  were  reported  in  fewer  than  6 junior  high  buildings  or  4 senior  high  buildings 
state-wide  (less  than  1 percent  of  the  buildings)  were  removed,  the  offering  in  junior  highs  dropped  to  1 27 
and  in  senior  highs  to  252.  Only  the  “greater  than  or  equal  to  1 percent”  figures  will  be  discussed.  (Given 
human  error,  there  is  the  possibility  of  an  actual  subject  code’s  having  been  changed  by  mistake  to  another 
subject  code.) 

Some  noteworthy  points  to  be  gleaned  from  Table  5 are: 

1.  There  were  almost  twice  as  many  subjects  offered  in  grades  10-12  than  in  grades  7-9.  (252 
against  127). 

2.  About  40  percent  of  this  difference  (50  subjects)  was  accounted  for  in  vocational-type  subjects. 

3.  Another  45  percent  (57  subjects)  was  accounted  for  in  the  academic  type,  mainly  in  science  (21 
subjects)  and  mathematics  (16  subjects). 

4.  Religion  is  the  only  subject  missing  from  the  unclassified  curriculum  area.  The  other  subjects  in  this 
area  are:  “No  appropriate  code  listed,”  study  hall,  special  education,  pre-vocational,  work 
experience,  home  or  hospital  instruction  and,  home  room. 

E.  Percentage  of  Students  Enrolled  by  Course  and  Subject 

The  sum  of  the  state-wide  enrollment  percentages  of  students  enrolled  in  the  subjects  within  a 
curriculum  area  are  given  in  Table  6.  These  total  percentages  were  calculated  by  adding  the  enrollments  in 
each  subject  within  a curriculum  area  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  state-wide  in 
the  grades  7-9  or  10-12.  Dividing  these  total  percentages  by  100  gives  a rough  estimate  of  the  number  of 
subjects  in  each  area  or  type  which  the  typical  student  took  over  the  school  year. 

The  state-wide  percentages  of  students  in  the  212  subjects  for  which  junior  high  enrollment  was 
reported  are  given  in  Table  7.  The  percentages  for  the  31 1 senior  high  subjects  are  given  in  Table  8.  These 
tables  are  organized  using  the  83  course  classifications.  Each  line  of  the  table  gives  the  percentages  for  the 
subjects  offered  in  that  course.  A dash  indicates  that  the  subject  was  not  offered  in  any  district  in  the 
state,  a “O”  that  it  was  offered  but  had  less  than  0.0005  percent  enrollment.  In  order  to  determine  the 
title  of  the  course,  a “dictionary”  is  provided  in  Appendix  A to  this  section  giving  the  correspondence 
between  the  four-digit  Battelle  Northwest  (BNW)  subject  code  and  the  subject  name.  The  first  three  digits 
of  the  BNW  code  (which  identify  the  course)  are  given  under  the  column  headed  “CODE.”  The  last  digit 
for  a particular  subject  is  obtained  from  the  column  headings  in  Tables  7 and  8.  For  example,  in  Table  7, 
the  highest  percentage  appearing  in  the  “LANG.  SKILLS”  row,  41.9  percent,  may  cause  some  interest.  To 
find  the  subject  name,  use  the  four  digit  code  1 1 24  obtained  by  putting  the  column  number,  4,  at  the  end 
of  the  curriculum  area  code,  112.  Referring  to  Appendix  A,  one  finds  the  name  Language  Arts 
associated  with  the  BNW  code  1 124. 

The  following  are  some  implications  derived  from  Table  6. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  “Total  Over-all  Subjects”  row  that  each  junior  high  student  was  enrolled  in 
about  6.4  subjects,  whereas  the  senior  high  student  averaged  about  5 subjects  over  the  year.  This 
enrollment  level  does  not  differentiate  between  one-  and  two-semester  subjects,  nor  does  it  include  home 
room  and  study  hall  which  were  the  major  contributors  to  the  unclassified  enrollment.  (See  Tables  7 and 
8.)  Including  the  unclassified  and  no-match  enrollments  would  add  about  one  subject  to  each  grade  group. 

The  heaviest  concentration  of  enrollment  was  found  in  the  academic  areas  where  junior  high 
students1  were  taking  3.8  subjects  and  senior  high  students  3.1.  The  junior  high  school  enrollment  in 
mathematics  subjects  was  twice  the  senior  high  level. 

In  the  personal  development  areas,  the  junior  high  students  had  about  double  the  enrollment  of  the 
senior  high  students  in  physical  education,  health,  and  music.  Each  student  in  grades  7-9  took  about  2.2 
subjects  of  this  type,  and  each  in  grades  10-12  took  1.2. 

Vocational  education  courses  attracted  about  one  third  of  the  junior  high  enrollment  and  three 
fourths  of  the  senior  high.  In  grades  7-9  the  greatest  enrollment  was  in  the  home  economics  area,  whereas 
in  grades  10-12  the  heaviest  concentration  was  in  business. 


O : Remember  that  students  are  counted  more  than  once  in  the  numerator  of  these  percentages,  but  only  once  in  the 
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The  over-all  picture  of  the  junior  high  school  student  reveals  that  he  spends  about  60  percent  of  his 
class  time  in  academic  subjects,  34  percent  in  personal  development  subjects,  and  about  6 percent  in 
vocational  education  subjects.  The  senior  high  student  also  spends  about  60  percent  in  academic  but  only 
25  percent  in  personal  development  and  1 5 percent  in  vocational  education. 

There  are  many  problems  involved  in  interpreting  Tables  7 and  8.  These  are  caused  by  the  degree  of 
differentiation  between  the  subjects  within  a course  or  a curriculum  area.  For  example,  subject  1111  (with 
a 51.7  percent  enrollment)  in  the  General  English  course  of  Table  7 was  titled  English  Language  Arts. 
Subject  1124  in  the  Language  Skills  course  was  titled  Language  Arts.  Much  of  the  differentiation  in  these 
tables  is  a result  of  calling  the  same  subject  by  different  names.  A further  complication  arises  because 
subjects  with  different  curriculum  context  may  be  called  by  the  same  name  in  different  districts,  or  even 
by  different  teachers  within  the  same  district.  So  unless  the  reader  is  a curriculum  expert  or  has  an  unusual 
curiosity  about  the  particular  subjects  within  courses,  he  is  advised  to  note  the  course  totals  (under  the 
column  headed  “Course”)  and  continue  on. 

The  subjects  that  were  classified  as  remedial  or  gifted  by  Doctors  Ford  and  Kontos  (“TSLSC”  codes 
4 and  6,  respectively,  in  Appendix  A)  were  as  follows,  with  percentage  of  student  participation: 

Penmanship  and  farm  mathematics  have  negligible  enrollment  (73  and  17  students  state-wide).  The 
remedial  English  language  arts  subjects  enrolled  about  8,600  junior  high  and  4,250  senior  high  students. 
Remedial  mathematics  subjects  had  about  5,000  students  in  junior  high  and  4,800  in  senior  high.  The 
English  subjects  for  gifted  students  reported  1 ,500  junior  high  students,  and  1 1 ,900  in  senior  high. 

F.  Student  Participation— Subject  by  Size  Group 

The  most  commonly  offered  subjects  were  selected  to  provide  an  initial  determination  of  what  might 
be  termed  a “Basic  Curriculum  Offering.”  A uniform  criterion  of  selection  would  not  have  provided  a 
selection  of  subjects  representative  of  the  true  diversity  of  subject  offerings.  The  criterion  used  was  based 
on  the  percentage  of  buildings  reporting  a subject.  The  most  frequently  used  criterion  was:  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  buildings  in  groups  1 and  2 offer  the  subject.  Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  names  available 
for  essentially  the  same  subject,  this  criterion  has  to  be  relaxed  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  subjects  from 
each  of  the  major  courses.  The  subjects  selected  and  the  criteria  used  for  selection  are  listed  in  Tables  10 
and  1 1 for  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  respectively. 

The  percentages  of  students  enrolled  in  the  subjects  selected  were  summarized  to  the  curriculum  area 
level  for  each  size  group.  This  summary  is  given  in  Tables  12  and  13  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
respectively. 

Comparison  of  the  “State”  columns  of  Tables  12  and  13  with  the  percentages  of  Table  6 reveals  that 
the  state-wide  enrollment  in  thy  selected  subjects  accounted  for  91  percent  of  the  Total  Over-all  Subjects 
for  junior  high,  and  86  percent  for  senior  high  schools.  The  fact  that  47  of  the  212  (22  percent)  junior 
high  subjects  and  1 05  of  the  3 1 1 (34  percent)  senior  high  subjects  were  included  in  the  selection  taken 
with  91 -percent  and  86-percent  participation  figures  indicates  the  relative  dispersion  of  students  in  the 
subjects  not  selected.  Although  more  than  twice  as  many  subjects  were  selected  for  senior  high  students, 
the  total  enrollment  accounted  for  was  still  5 percent  below  that  accounted  for  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

The  trend  over  size  groups  for  the  junior  high  schools  for  all  curriculum  areas,  except  agriculture, 
generally  followed  the  pattern  set  by  the  “Total  All  Areas”  percentages.  These  percentages  showed  groups 
2,  3,  and  4 slightly  above  group  1,  a drop  below  the  state  average  at  group  5,  and  a considerable  drop  for 
group  9.  In  group  9,  only  3 times  the  number  of  individual  students  were  reported  enrolled  in  the 
secondary  subjects  selected.  (Conjecture  for  future  investigation:  This  may  be  due  to  the  K-8  structures  of 
many  of  these  schools,  with  grades  7 and  8 handled  as  elementary  classrooms.)  Group  8 reported  the 
greatest  percentage  of  students  in  vocational  education  subjects  with  70  percent,  and  group  2 was  second 
with  37  percent. 

In  Table  13,  the  size  group  trend  follows  a completely  different  pattern  which  reflects  the  greater 
diversity  of  subjects  offered  in  the  larger  school  districts.  Again,  for  “All  Areas,”  groups  2 and  3 were 
slightly  above  group  1 , but  all  3 were  below  the  state  average.  The  total  percentage  participation  increased 
steadily  after  it  passed  the  state  average  at  group  4.  This  general  trend  was  maintained  for  vocational 
education  subjects  and  academic  subjects.  The  personal  development  subjects  followed  essentially  the 
same  trend,  crossing  the  state  average  at  group  5 instead  of  group  4. 

The  major  implications  of  these  size  group  considerations  are: 

1.  The  curriculum  offering  selected  is  representative  of  the  actual  offering  in  the  various  size 
groups,  except  for  group  9 junior  high  schools. 
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2.  The  selected  subjects  are  more  representative  of  the  total  offering  in  the  districts  with  less  than 
10,000  students  than  for  the  larger  districts. 

3.  A basic  offering  of  the  47  junior  high  subjects,  subject  to  the  constraint  of  3 preparations  per 
teacher,  would  require  16  teachers.  At  a 25  to  1 pupil-teacher  ratio,  the  size  of  the  junior  high 
would  have  to  be  400  students. 

4.  A basic  offering  of  105  secondary  subjects  would  require  a teaching  staff  of  35  and  875  pupils, 
using  the  same  constraints  as  in  item  3. 

The  (Attachment)  tables  that  follow  Attachment  provide  the  percentage  participation  in  each  size 
group  for  each  subject  selected.  These  tables  may  be  used  to  “prune”  the  initial  selection  of  subjects. 
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Table  6 


ST  ATE-WIDE  SUMMARY  OF  PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  CURRICULUM  AREAS-JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Jr.  High  Sr.  High 


Curriculum  Area 

No. 
Subj . 

Percent 

No. 
Subj . 

Percent 

1.  English  Language  Arts 

18 

139.7% 

22 

97.8% 

2.  Social  Studies 

23 

82.6 

28 

92.9 

3.  Mathematics 

23 

93.1 

33 

47.1 

4.  Science 

28 

56.0 

39 

51  .6 

5.  Foreign  Language 

22 

8.2 

33 

23.1 

Total  Academic  Type 

114 

379.6  % 

T55~~ 

31 2 .5  % 

6.  Physical  Ed.  and  Health 

13 

108.3% 

13 

58.1 

7.  Driver  Education 

1 

0.2 

1 

9.9 

8 . Music 

16 

56.1 

17 

25.9 

9.  Arts  and  Crafts 

32 

54.3 

34 

35.9 

Total  Personal  Development  Type 

62 

218.9% 

65 

129.8% 

10.  Home  Economics 

15 

28.7% 

16 

20.2% 

11.  Distributive 

2 

2.8 

12.  Business 

11 

8.4 

37 

46.8 

13.  Trades,  Tech,  and  Ind. 

5 

0.5 

24 

2.6 

14.  Military  Science 

1 

0.1 

2 

0.3 

15.  Agriculture 

4 

1 .1 

10 

4.8 

Total  Vocational  Education  Type 

36 

38.8% 

91 

77.5% 

Total  Over-all  Subjects 

212 

637.3 

311 

5.9.8 

16.  Unclassified 

7 

54.7 

7 

66.5 

No  Match 

1 

53.1 

1 

37.0 

EI\[C  T°tal  Number  of  Students 

186,741 
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170,262 

311 

Table  7 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 
JUNIOR  HIGH  - STATE  SUMMARY 


Course 


Gen'l.  Eng. 
Lang.  Skills 
Reach'  ng 
Pub.  Speaking 
Journal 
Drama 


Social  Studies 
Euro- am  Hist. 
Other  Hist. 
Government 
Economi  cs 
Geography 
Social  Science 
Current  Problems 
Human i ties 

Gen 1 1 . Math 
A1  gebra 
Geom.  & Trig. 
Adv.  Math 
Ball  St.  Exp. 

U.  Md.  Exp. 

Mi  sc.  Math 

Gen'l.  Science 
BSCS  Biology 
Other  Biology 
Animal  Biology 
Chemi  stry 
Physi cs 

Other  Physical 
Earth  Science 


French 

German 

Latin 

Russi an 

Spani sh 

Chinese-Japan 

I tali  an 

Norse-Swed. 

Other  Language 


Code 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 


121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 
129 


1 


8 


51.7 

.7 

24.4 

3.8 

1.7 


23.8 

20.2 

3.5 

.6 

.8 

19.7 

.1 

.7 


.01 
3.7 
. 2 


1.7 
2.2 
.1 
. 2 


25 

1 


.7 

( )* 
--  .002 
.4  


.2 

,4 


.03 

.6 


41 


.8 

9 


131 

40.7 

25.1 

.5 

132 

18.8 

.4 

.1 

133 

.7 

— 

.001 

134 

.1 

— 

— 

135 

.2 

— 

— 

136 

137 

— 

.4 

141 

32.5 

.2 

142 

.1 

.2 

.1 

143 

2.9 

.1 

.03 

144 

.001 

.03 



145 



— 

.02 

146 

.01 

— 

.03 

147 

— 

.02 

.08 

148 

2.4 

5.3 

.01 

151 

152 

1.7 

.02 

1.1 

153 

.59 

— 

.41 

154 

— 

.003 

155 

156 

— 

— 

.01 

157 

158 

— 



— 

159 

.13 

.8 

2.1 


.1 

.03 

3.1 


.6 

.01 


.01 

2.9 


01 

.6 

.2 


1 .4 
.03 

.001 

.7 

2.9 


.1 

.02 


.24 

1.9 

1.4 


1.2 


.04  .3 


.1 


.6 


.02 


.02  - 


06 


001 

.2 


.01 

.2 

.06 


2.3  4.8  1.0 


.1 

01 


.004  .003  


.03 


.004 

.003 


.01 


Course 

52.6 

48.4 

30.3 
4.2 

4.2 

139.7 

23.8 

27.3 

5.9 

2.9 

1.2 

19.7 
.5 

1.3 

82.6 

68.5 

19.3 
.7 
.1 
.2 

4.3 

7T37T 

36.2 
.4 

3.0 
.1 
.1 

8.1 
.2 

7.9 

56 . 0 

.3 
5.0 
2.5 
.1 
.1 
.1 


( )*  


O 

ERIC 


Total  Academic  Type 
> subject  was  assigned  to  this  number. 


379.6% 
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.1 

"872" 
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Table  7— continued 


Course 

Code 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Course 

Physical  Ed. 

211 

43.9 

40.4 

( r 

1 .03 

85.3 

Health  Ed. 

212 

50.7 

8.43 

7.44 

20.9 

Sports-Safety 

213 

.46 

.07 

— 

.016 

2.0 

Adaptive  PE 

214 

.15 

.04 

— 

.79 

.59 

— 

.1 

108.3 

Driver  Ed. 

221 

.24 

.2 
. 2 

Instrumental 

231 

15.0 

.40 

2.5 

.23 

.48 

.06 

18.7 

Vocal  Music 

232 

1.2 

1.05 

3.5 

10.3 

.20 

.03 

— 

12.8 

Gen'l.  Music 

233 

10.2 

1.44 

— 

.121 

— 

— 

.081 

24.6 

T6TT 

Art 

241 

19.2 

3.15 

.38 

.12 

.02 

.03 

.12 

6.84 

1.15 

31.0 

Gen'l.  Ind.  Arts 

242 

5.2 

5.3 

.06 

.03 

.012 

1.3 

11.9 

Graphi cs 

243 

.38 

.08 

.023 

. 5 

Drawi ng 

244 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Woodworki ng 

245 

3.85 

2.61 

.18 

.001 

6 . 6 

Metalworki ng 

246 

1.92 

, 87 

.03 

— 

2.8 

Electricity 

247 

.93 

.22 

.06 

1.2 

Mechani cal 

248 

.27 

.03 

.004 

— 

.02 

.3 

54.3 


Total  Personal  Development  Type  - 218.9% 
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Table  7— continued 


Course 

Code 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 8 

9 Course 

Home  Living  7-8 

311 

10.1 

.26 

.51 

10.9 

Home  Ec.  - 2 Sem. 

312 

11.2 

1.9 

.43 

.017 

— 

13.5 

Home  Ec.  - 1 Sem. 

313 

1.65 

2.2 

.005 

.018 

.02 

.07  

.194 

4.2 

Home  Ec.  - Combi n. 

314 

— 

.012 

“ — 

Gainful  Home  Ec. 

315 

— 

— 

— 



.1 

~7ti7T 

Distributive  Ed. 

321 

— 

— 

.... 

Gen'l.  Business 

331 



.03 

.01 

— 

Business  Eng. 

332 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

Bus.  Relations 

333 

— 



— 

— 

.... 

Bus.  Management 

334 

— 

— 



— 

.... 

Typewri  ti  ng 

335 

7.7 

.13 

.04 

— 

• 

O 

ro 

7.9 

Accounti ng 

336 

.004 

. 1 

Record  Keep. 

337 

.007 

. 1 

Shorthand 

338 

.02 

.004 

.002 

. 1 

Offi ce  Ski  1 Is 

339 

— 

— 

— 





. 1 

8.4 

T,  T&I  Unclass. 

341 

.27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.3 

Ai rcraft 

342 

.... 

Data  Process. 

343 

— 

— 

.... 

Communi  cati  ons 

344 

— 

— 

.... 

Food  Service 

345 

.02 

.007 

— 

.02 

. 1 

Trades 

346 

— 

— 

.02 

— 

. 1 

Mechani cs 

347 

.... 

Home  Ec.  Commercial 

348 

— 

— 

— 

.... 

Hospital  Staff 

349 

.5 

Mi 1 i tary  Sci . 

351 

CO 

o 

• 

— 

.1 

.1 

Agri cul ture 

361 

1.04 

.02 

— 

— 



.05  

.01 

1.1 

Farm  Math 

362 

— 

* — " * 

Total  Vocational  Education  Type  - 38.8% 


Unclassified 
No  Match 


000  5.9  20.9  2.2  .12  .03  .13 

999 


T7T 
29.3 
53.1  53.1 


O 

ERIC 
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Table  8 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENT  PARTICIPATION 
SENIOR  HIGH  - STATE  SUMMARY 


Course 

Code 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 Course 

Gen'l.  Eng. 

111 

62.5 

.01 

.03 

5.8 

1.1 

.05 

69.5 

Lang.  Skills 

112 

1.5 

.05 

.13 

12.1 

.09 

1.8 

15.7 

Readi ng 

113 

.93 

2.0 

.86 

3.8 

Pub.  Speaking 

114 

4.4 

0 

0 

0 

4.4 

Journal i sm 

115 

2.5 

— 

1.8 

4.3 

Drama 

116 

.08 

— 

.1 

97.8 

Social  Studies 

121 

.57 

.6 

Euro-am  Hist. 

122 

2.6 

33.1 

.16 

.26 

.07 

.27 

36.5 

Other  Hist. 

123 

18.1 

.02 

.07 

.15 

.26 

.29 

18.9 

Government 

124 

.69 

3.3 

1.1 

3.0 

.14 

8.2 

Economi cs 

125 

2.3 

.04 

.10 

2.4 

Geography 

126 

.95 

— 

1.0 

Social  Science 

127 

3.6 

5.2 

.30 

.19 

9.3 

Current  Prob. 

128 

.02 

16.0 

16.0 

Human i ties 

129 

— 



92.9 

Gen 1 1 . Math 

131 

.24 

2.5 

.85 

.16 

.25 

.82 

.68 

5.5 

A1 gebra 

132 

8.3 

5.2 

1.8 

.17 

2.8 

.11 

18.4 

Geom.  & Trig. 

133 

12.4 

.20 

1.2 

4.3 

.24 

18.3 

Adv.  Math 

134 

2.1 

.14 

.33 

— 

.40 

3.0 

Ball  St.  Exp. 

135 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.02 

.1 

U.  MD.  Exp. 

136 

— 

— 

.23 

.09 

.17 

.56 

.36 

.23  .05  1.7 

Mi  sc.  Math 

137 

.009 

.008 

.014 

. 1 

47.1 

Gen'l.  Sci. 

141 

.89 



.27 

.27 

.32 

1.8 

BSCS  Biology 

142 

6.4 

6.7 

2.3 

.85 

.49 

.03 

16.8 

Other  Biology 

143 

11.2 

.90 

.42 

.22 

— 

12.7 

Animal  Biology 

144 

.43 

.15 

.07 

— 

.02 

.7 

Chemi  s try 

145 

4.2 

.19 

4.6 

.22 

9.2 

Physi cs 

146 

0 

0 

5.8 

0 

0 

".1 

1.0 

0'  0 8.9 

Other  Physical 

14? 

.03 

— 

.20 

.25 

. 5 

Earth  Science 

148 

.37 

.41 

.16 

.06 

.04 

1 .0 

French 

151 

— 

— 

German 

152 

— 

— 

Lati  n 

153 

.001 

— 

RusSi an 

154 

— 

.05 

Spanish 

155 

— 

— 

Chinese-Japan 

156 

.04 

.02 

I tali  an 

157 

.01 

.01 

Norse-Swed. 

158 

.009 

.021 

Other  Language 

159 

.027 

Total 


_ 

.60 

.57 

.14 

.03 

.02 

.09 

3.7 

3.6 

1.6 

.62 

.30 

008 

4.3 

.01 

3.3 

1.2 

.24 



.38 

.27 

.11 

— 

.02 

.01 

— 

.06 

.07 

— 

— 

* “ — — 



Academic  Type  - 312.5% 
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315 


“5TTF 

1.4 
11  .3 
9.0 
.1 
.8 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 


23.1 


Table  8— continued 


Course 

Code 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Physical  Ed.  , 

211 

24.4 

22.4 

— 

1.0 

Health  Ed. 

212 

4.0 

2.3 

2.7 

Sports-Safety 

213 

.02 

.02 

— 

— 

.01 

. 68 

. 1 1 

Adaptive  PE 

214 

. 45 

Driver  Ed. 

221 

9.9 

Instrumental 

231 

7.4 

.55 

.93 

.23 

.19 

.03 

Vocal  Music 

232 

.15 

.28 

1.8 

9. 5 

.82 

.14 

Gen'l.  Music 

233 

1.6 

2.1 

.19 

Art 

241 

6.3 

3.6 

.37 

.38 

1 .0 

.08 

.38 

Gen'l.  Ind.  Arts 

242 

.46 

.62 

.12 

.06 

.04 

.42 

Graphi cs 

243 

.41 

.20 

.33 

Drawing 

244 

Woodworki ng 

245 

1.3 

3.2 

2.5 

. 23 

Metalworki  ng 

246 

.99 

2.3 

.70 

. 24 

Electri  ci  ty 

247 

.916 

.44 

. 86 

Mechani cal 

248 

1.3 

.72 

1 .2 

.06 

.19 

_8 9_  Course 

47. 

9. 

.08  


58.1 

9.9 


9.9 

9.3 

12.7 

3.9 


25.9 

3.5  1.1  16.7 

1.7 

.9 

7.2 

4.2 
1.7 
3.5 


35.9 


Total  Personal  Development  Type  - 129.8% 


“2S7'3IG 
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Table  8— continued 


Course 

Code 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Course 

Home  Living  7-8 

311 

1.3 



— 

1.3 

n a 

Home  Ec  - 2 Sem. 

312 

2.5 

4.1 

1 .8 

.95 

— 

9.4 

Home  Ec.  - 1 Sem. 

313 

2.04 

2.6 

.67 

. 24 

.17 

.49 

2.03 

.023 

1 .0 

9.3 

Home  Ec.  - Combi n. 

314 

— 

o 

Gainful  Home  Ec. 

315 

.11 

.05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 2 

“20" 

Distributive  Ed. 

321 

.78 

2.03 

2.8 

2.8 

Gen'l.  Business 

331 

_____ 

1 A 

Business  Eng. 

332 

.97 

.01 

.005 

.02 

.01 

1 .0 
o c 

Bus.  Relations 

333 

.02 

1.85 

.02 

.67 

2 . o 

Bus.  Management 

334 

.06 

.001 

— 

• 1 
OA  A 

Typewriting 

335 

19.9 

4.4 

.07 

.08 

24 . *+ 

■ y n 

Accounti ng 

336 

6.4 

.38 

.015 

— 

— 

.013 

— 

.002 

1 . 1 

7.9 

c 

Record  Keep. 

337 

.65 

. D 

Shorthand 

338 

4.4 

.65 

.19 

.2 

.01 

.01 

— 

— 

— 

b • b 

A “7 

Office  Skills 

339 

.005 

2.1 

.03 

.91 

.22 

1 .04 

.38 

.02 

. 04 

4.7 

"46TF 

T,  T&I  Unclass. 

341 

.36 

.004 

_ — — — 

.06 

— 

.4 

Ai rcraft 

342 

— 

.03 

• 01 

.13 

.01 

.04 

.05 

— 

. 3 

A 

Data  Process. 

343 

.15 

.05 

. 2 

Communications 

344 

— 

.03 

. ! 

Food  Service 

345 

.07 

— 

— 

. 1 

Trades 

346 

.07 

.29 

.12 

.08 

.11 

. 7 

Mechanics 

347 

.47 

.06 

.05 

.01 

• 6 

Home  Ec.  Commercial 

348 



.01 

— 

• 1 

Hospital  Staff 

349 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.01 

— 

. 1 

2.6 

Mi  1 i tary  Sci . 

351 

.30 

.04 

.3 

.3 

Agriculture 

361 

.42 

1.3 

1.1 

.73 

.16 

.07 

.77 

.15 

.13 

4.8 

Farm  Math 

362 

.01 

Total  Vocational  Education  Type 

77.5% 

Unclassi fied 

000 

4.8 

35.7 

1.6 

1.0 

.42 

.10 

— 

22.9 

66.5 

No  Match  999 
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Code 

1112 

1121 

1123 

1133 

1114 

1115 

1116 

1313 

1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

3322 

3621 


Table  9 


“REMEDIAL”  AND  “GIFTED”  SUBJECTS 


Subject 

English  Language  Arts 


Percent 

Participation 


Jr.  High 


Sr.  High 


Remedial  Language  Arts 

None 

.01 

Remedial  Language  Arts,  Including  Speech 

0.7 

1 .5 

Study  Skills 

1 .7 

.1 

Remedial  Reading 

2.2 

.9 

Total  Remedial  English 

4.6 

2.5 

Honors  English 

0.8 

5.8 

Advanced  English,  College  Level 

.01 

1.1 

Advanced  English,  CEEB 

None 

.1 

Total  Hours 

.8 

7.0 

Mathematics 

Refresher  Arithmetic 

0.5 

.85 

Shop  Arithmetic 

0.1 

.16 

Remedial  Mathematics 

1 .4 

.25 

Consumer  Mathematics 

.1 

.82 

Experimental  Mathematics  for  Slow 
Learners 

.6 

.68 

Total  Mathematics 

2.7 

2.8 

Business 

Penmanship  and  Spelling 

.03 

.01 

Agriculture 


None  .01 


Farm  Mathematics 
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Table  10 


CRITERIA  FOR  SUBJECTS  SELECTED  AS  “COMMON” 
JUNIOR  HIGH  (GRADES  7-9) 


Subject 

Code 

English  Language  Arts 

English  Language 
Arts 

mi 

Language  Arts 

1124 

Readi ng 

1131 

Reading  - Develop- 
mental 

1132 

Reading  - Remedial 

1133 

Beginning  Speech 

1141 

Journalism  - Beginning 

1151 

Total  English  Language  Arts 

Social  Studies 

Social  Studies 

1211 

Wash,  or  N.W.  History 

1221 

U.S.  History 

1222 

World  Geography 

1261 

Total  Social  Studies 

Mathemati cs 

Arithmetic 

1311 

General  Math 

1312 

Algebra 

1321 

Plane  Geometry 

1331 

Tota1  Mathematics 


Percent  Percent 

Offering  State-wide 

Criterion  Participation 


50%  in 

groups  1 

or 

2 

51  .7% 

II 

II 

n 

41  .9 

II 

II 

ii 

24.4 

II 

II 

n 

3.7 

II 

II 

n 

2.2 

II 

li 

ii 

3.8 

II 

ll 

M 

1 .7 

7 

subjects 

129.4% 

50%  in 

groups  1 

or 

2 

23.8  % 

II 

ll 

n 

20.2 

II 

II 

ii 

25.2 

II 

ll 

n 

19.7 

4 

subjects 

88.9% 

50%  in 

groups  1 

or 

2 

40.7% 

II 

ll 

H 

25.1 

II 

II 

ii 

18.8 

45% 

ll 

n 

.7 

4 

subjects 

85.3% 

-260- 
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Table  10— continued 


ERIC 


Subject 


Code 


Science 


Percent 

Offering 

Criterion 


General  Science 

1411 

50%  ■ 

Introduction  to 
Physical  Science 

1467 

25% 

Earth  Science  Cur. 
Project 

1481 

50% 

Earth  Science 

1482 

II 

Total  Science 

Foreign  Language 

German,  Grade  7 

1521 

25% 

German,  Grade  8 

1523 

German  (1st  year) 
9-12 

1524 

II 

Latin  (1st  year) 
9-12 

1534 

II 

Total  Foreign  Language 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Physical  Ed.,  Boys 

2111 

50% 

Physical  Ed.,  Girls 

2112 

II 

Health  Ed.,  Boys  and 
Gi  rl  s 

2121 

20% 

Health  Ed. , Boys 

2122 

II 

Heal  th  Ed. , Gi  rl  s 

2123 

II 

4 subjects 


4 subjects 


Total  Physical  and  Health  Education  5 subjects 
Musi  c 


Band 

2311 

50%  in 

groups 

Orchestra 

2313 

II 

ii 

Boys’  Chorus 

2322 

30% 

n 

Girls'  Chorus 

2323 

II 

M 

Mixed  Chorus 

2324 

II 

it 

General  Music 

2331 

50% 

n 

Total  Music 


6 subjects 
- 261  - 


Percent 

State-wide 

Participation 


32.5  % 
4.8 

2.4 

5.3 

45.0  % 

1.7% 

1 .1 

1 .9 

1 .4 

6.1  % 

43.9% 

40.4 

5.1 

8.4 

7.4 

105.2% 

15.0% 

2.5 

1 .1 

3.5 

10.3 

10.3 
42.7% 


Table  10— continued 


Subject 

Code 

Percent 

Offering 

Criterion 

Percent 

State-wide 

Participation 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Art  General , Intro. 

2411 

40% 

in  groups  1 

or  2 

19.2% 

Art  General , Adv. 

2412 

II 

it 

II 

3.2 

Art-Crafts,  Intro. 
Gen.  Ind.  Arts 

2418 

II 

II 

II 

6.8 

(3  areas  or  less) 
Gen.  Ind.  Arts 

2421 

25% 

II 

II 

5.2 

(4  areas  or  more) 

2422 

II 

li 

II 

5.3 

Intro.  Woodworking 

2451 

II 

II 

II 

3.9 

General  Woodworking 

2452 

II 

il 

11 

2.6 

Intro.  Metalworking 
Total  Arts  and  Crafts 

2461 

II 

II 

8 subjects 

il 

1 .9 
48.1  % 

Home  Economics 


Home  Living,  Girls 

3111 

50% 

in 

groups 

1 

or  2 

10.1  % 

First  Year  Gen.  Econ. 

3121 

II 

ii 

II 

11 .2 

Textile  and  Clothing 
Total  Home  Economics 

3132 

20% 

3 

ii 

subjects 

11 

2.2 

23.5% 

Business 

Typewriting,  (first 
year) 

3351 

50% 

in 

groups 

1 

or  2 

7.7% 

Agricul  ture 

Agricultural , 
Science  I 

3611 

20% 

in 

groups 

7 

, 8,  or  9 

1 .0% 

Table  11 


CRITERIA  FOR  SUBJECTS  SELECTED  AS  “COMMON’ 
HIGH  SCHOOL  (GRADES  10-12) 


Subject 

Code 

Percent 

Offering 

Criterion 

Percent 

State-wide 

Participation 

English  Language  Arts 
English  Language 

Arts 

mi 

50% 

in  groups  1 or  2 

. b /o 

Honors,  Enriched, 

etc.,  English 

1114 

II 

11  II 

5.8 

Remedial  Lang.  Arts 

1121 

25% 

11  H 

1 .5 

Language  Arts 

1124 

II 

II  II 

12.1 

Library  Science 

1126 

II 

II  II 

1 .8 

Reading 

1131 

II 

11  II 

.9 

Reading  - Develop- 

men tal 

1132 

II 

II  li 

2.0 

Beginning  Speech 

1141 

50% 

II  II 

4.7 

Debate 

1143 

II 

II  II 

.8 

Journalism  - Beginning 

1151 

II 

II  II 

2.5 

Publ i cations 
Total  Language  Arts 

1153 

II 

II  II 

11  subjects 

1.8 

96.4% 

Social  Studies 

Wash,  or  N.W.  History 

1221 

50% 

in  croups  1 or  2 

2.6% 

U.S.  History 

1222 

11 

II  li 

33.1 

World  History 

1231 

II 

II  ll 

18.1 

Economi cs 

1251 

25% 

ll  it 

2.3 

World  Geography 

1261 

40% 

in  groups  7,  8,  or  9 

1.0 

Sociology 

1271 

50% 

in  groups  1 or  2 

3.6 

Psychology 

1272 

II 

ll  II 

5 . L 

Contemporary  Problems 
Total  Social  Studies 

1282 

II  II  II 

8 subjects 
-263  - 

15.9 
81 .8% 

Table  1 1 —continued 


Subject 

Code 

Mathemati cs 

General  Math 

1312 

Refresher  Arithmetic 

1313 

A1 gebra 

1321 

Al gebra  3 

1322 

A1 gebra  4 

1323 

In  teg.  Algebra  and 
Trig. 

1325 

Plane  Geometry 

1331 

Tri gonometry 

1333 

Integ.  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry 

1334 

Advanced  or  Higher 
Mathematics 

1341 

Cal  cuius 

1343 

Total  Mathematics 

Science 

Biol . Sci ence  Cur.  , 
Green 

1421 

Biol.  Science  Cur., 
Yellow 

1422 

Biology,  Intro. 

1431 

Biology  Advanced 

1432 

Chemistry,  Chem.  Ed. 
Mat. 

1451 

Chemistry,  Intro. 

1453 

Physi cs 

1461 

Physics,  Intro. 

1463 

Physical  Science 

1466 

Total  Science 

Percent  Percent 

Offering  State-wide 

Criterion  Participation 


25%  in  groups  1 or  2 2.5% 


II 

II 

ll 

.9 

40% 

II 

II 

8.3 

II 

II 

ll 

5.2 

II 

II 

ll 

1 .8 

II 

II 

11 

2.8 

II 

II 

II 

12.5 

II 

II 

ll 

1.2 

II 

II 

II 

4.3 

II 

II 

II 

2.1 

II 

II 

ll 

.3 

11  subjects 

41  .9% 

40%  in 

groups  1 

or  2 

6.4% 

II 

II 

ll 

6.7 

ll 

ll 

ll 

11.2 

ll 

ll 

II 

.9 

50% 

ll 

II 

4.2 

II 

ll 

ll 

4.6 

25% 

ll 

II 

2.0 

II 

II 

ll 

1 .7 

II 

ll 

II 

1 .5 

9 

-264 

subjects 

39.2% 

323 


Table  1 1 —continued 


O 

ERIC 


Percent 

Offering 

Subject 

Code 

Criterion 

Foreigh  Language 

French  (first  year) 

1514 

40% 

in  groups  1 or 

French  (second  year) 

1515 

II 

II  1! 

German  (first  year) 

1524 

50% 

II  It 

German  (second  year'' 

1525 

II 

II  II 

German  (third  year) 

1526 

II 

II  II 

German  (fourth  year) 

1527 

II 

II  II 

Latin  (first  year) 

1534 

40% 

II  II 

Latin  (second  year) 

1535 

H 

II  II 

Latin  (third  year) 

1536 

li 

II  II 

Latin  (fourth  year) 

1537 

ll 

11  II 

Spanish  (first  year) 

1554 

30% 

II  II 

Spanish  (second  year) 

1555 

II 

II  II 

Total  Foreign  Language 

12  subjects 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Physical  Ed.,  Boys 

2111 

50% 

in  groups  1 or 

Physical  Ed.,  Girls 

2112 

II 

li  II 

Health  Ed.,  Boys  and 

Gi  rl  s 

2121 

II 

II  ll 

Health  Ed.,  Boys 

2122 

II 

II  H 

Heal th  Ed. , Gi rl s 

2123 

II 

II  M 

Total  Physical  and  Health  Education  5 subjects 


Music 


Band 

2311 

50% 

in  groups  1 

or  2 

Orchestra 

2313 

II 

ll 

ll 

Girls  Chorus 

2323 

II 

ll 

II 

Mixed  Chorus 

2324 

II 

II 

II 

Ensembl es 

2325 

II 

ll 

II 

Music  Survey  or 
Appreciation 

2332 

20% 

ll 

II 

Music  Theory  or 
Harmony 

2333 

11 

ll 

II 

otal  Music 

7 subjects 

-265  - 


Percent 

State-wide 

Participation 


.6  % 
.6 
3.7 
3.6 
1 .5 
.6 

4.3 

3.3 

1 .2 

.2 

.4 

.3 

20.3% 

24.4% 

22.5 


4.0 

2.3 


2.7 


55.9% 


7.4% 

.9 

1.8 

9.5 

.8 

.5 


.3 

21.2% 


32‘1 


Table  11— continued 


Subject  Code 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Art  General,  Introd.  2411 

Art  General,  Adv.  2412 


Percent 

Offering 

Criterion 


50%  in  groups  1 or  2 


Commerci  al  Arts 

2415 

II 

Arts-Crafts,  Introd. 

2418 

II 

General  (3  areas 
or  less) 

2421 

20% 

General  (4  areas 
or  more) 

2422 

II 

General  Woodworking 

2452 

50% 

Advanced  Woodworking 

2453 

II 

General  Metalworking 

2462 

40% 

Advanced  Metalworking 

2463 

11 

K 

El ectri ci ty 

2471 

II 

j. 

Electronics 
Total  Arts  and  Crafts 

Home  Economics 

2473 

II 

! 

Home  Living,  Girls 

3111 

30% 

i.' 

First-Year  Gen.  Home 
Econ. 

3121 

II 

i 

rs 

Second-Year  Gen. 
Home  Econ. 

3122 

II 

|- 

It- 

ij.*' 

Third-Year  Gen. 
Home  Econ. 

3123 

II 

f* 

if 

iVT 

Nutrition  & Food 

3131 

50% 

¥ : ‘ 

Textile  and  Clothing 

3132 

II 

Personal  and  Family 
Rel&tio?*-/ 

3137 

II 

20%  in  groups  7,  8 or  9 


50%  in  groups  1 or  2 


12  subjects 


30%  in  groups  1 or  2 


O 

ERIC 


Total  Home  Economics 


7 subjects 
-266- 


Percent 

State-wide 

Participation 


6.3% 

3.6 

1.0 

3.5 

.5 

.6 

3.2 

2.4 

2.3 
.7 
.9 
.9 

25.9% 

1 .3% 

2.5 

4.1 

1 .8 

2.0 

2.6 
2.0 

16.3% 


Table  1 1 - continued 


Subject 

Code 

Percent 

Offering 

Criterion 

Percent 

State-wide 

Participation 

Business 

Business  English 

3321 

50%  in  groups  1 

or  2 

1.0% 

Business  Law 

3332 

!•  M 

il 

1.9 

Typewriting,  (first 

3351 

■I  11 

ll 

19.9 

yw) 

Typewriting,  (second 

3352 

II  it 

ll 

4.4 

year) 

Bookkeeping  and  Acc., 

3361 

30% 

ll 

6.4 

(first  year) 

Bookkeeping  and  Acc., 

3362 

••  it 

il 

.4 

(second  year) 

Business  Mathematics 

3369 

H ic 

it 

1.1 

Record  Keeping 

3371 

40% 

il 

.7 

Sksctkind . (first  year) 

t'tQ 

30% 

II 

4.4 

Shorthand,  (eecond 

3382 

41  II 

ll 

.6 

year) 

Office  Machines 

3392 

It  •• 

II 

2.1 

Secretarial  Office 

3394 

•W  II 

It 

.9 

Procedures 

Clerical  Office 

3396 

M •• 

II 

1.0 

Procedures 

Total  tusmess 

13  subjects 

44.8% 

Agriculture 

Agru.  Science  ' 

3611 

20%  for  State 

.4 

Agru.  Science  11 

3612 

m se  •• 

1.3 

Agric.  Science  111 

3613 

tt  N H 

1.1 

Agru.  'vience  IV 

3614 

» ••  tt 

.7 

farts  Keen,  and/or 

3617 

1*  tt 

.8 

Snop 

Total  Agriculture  l Subjects 


o 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN 
SELECTED  SUBJECTS  WITHIN  CURRICULUM  AREA 
JUNIOR  HIGH  - BY  SIZE  GROUP 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN 
SELECTED  SUBJECTS  WITHIN  CURRICULUM  AREA 
SENIOR  HIGH  - BY  SIZE  GROUP 
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Total  Number  of  54419 

Students 


Section  5 
Appendix  A 


CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  SUBJECTS 
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CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  SUBJECTS 


The  instructions  for  filling  out  SPI  Form  F-75,  Certificated  Personnel  Report,  issued  by  SPI  in 
October  1969.  contain  listings  of  subject  codes  and  corresponding  subject  names  for  teaching  assignments. 
The  elementary  codes  are  given  on  page  8 and  page  1 1 . The  secondary  codes  are  given  on  pages  16  through 

26 

Two  coding  structures  have  been  added  to  the  codes  provided  by  SPI.  The  first,  developed  by  Dr. 
Paul  Ford  and  Dr.  George  Kontos,  classifies  400  secondary  subjects  into  8 categories  based  on  the  major 
objective  of  the  subject.  The  categories  and  their  definitions  are  as  follows. 

Categories 

1.  Academic  Curriculum  Offerings 

2.  Personal  Development  Curriculum  Offerings 

3.  Occupational  Curriculum  Offerings 
Special  Education  Curriculum  Offerings: 

4.  Remedial 

5.  Handicapped 

6.  Gifted 

7.  Curriculum  Offerings  for  tiie  Culturally  Different 

8.  Other 


Definitions 


Academic  Curriculum  Offerings  . , J _ , . , c ..  o 

This  category  includes  all  subjects  which  are  commonly  considered  to  be  required  for  college 

entrance; e.g.,  English,  Math,  Foreign  Language,  Fine  Arts,  Science,  and  Social  Science. 


Occupational  Curriculum  Offerings 

Includes  all  subjects  whose  major  objective  is  to  provide  skills  necessary  for  a specific  career 


Personal  Development  Curriculum  Offerings  .....  r r „ 

Includes  all  subjects  whose  major  objective  is  providing  knowledge  and  skills  useful  for  leisure-time 

activity  and/or  acquainting  students  with  a general  career  choice. 


Special  Education  Curriculum  Offerings  f 

Includes  all  subjects  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  for  students  unable  to  pertorm 

adequately  through  regular  programs  of  instruction. 


Culturally-Different  Curriculum  Offerings  . . . 

Includes  all  subjects  that  may  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  belonging  to  or  wishing  to 
know  more  about  a minority  culture. 


Those  courses  whose  classification  does  not  fit  a category  or,  depending  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
user,  may  fit  more  than  one  category  not  included  in  the  above  definitions.  ,„VI„fx  . .• 

The  second  structure,  developed  by  Dr.  James  Johnston,  of  Battelle-Northwest t (BNW). uses  a 4-digit 
code  to  classify  the  408  secondary  subjects  into  3 “curriculum  types”  (first  digit),  16  curriculum  areas 
(second  digit),  and  83  “courses.”  The  37  elementary  subjects  were  classified  into  7 curriculum  areas  and 
12  courses  The  last  digit  is  used  to  identify  the  subject  within  a course.  The  3 curriculum  type  codes 
generally  correspond  to  the  first  three  categories  of  the  first  structure.  (The  implicit  differentiation  of 
categories  based  on  regular  or  special  types  of  students  of  the  first  coding  structure  is  not  considered  in 

the  4"^1teC°d^)ves  the  structure  of  the  code  for  the  elementary  subjects  and  Table  2,  for  the  secondary 
subjects.  Tables  3 and  4 give  the  “dictionary”  relating  the  various  codes.  The  column  headed  TSLSC  in 
CT  ble  4 gives  the  one-digit  codes  assigned  by  Drs.  E6rd  and  Kontos. 
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Table  1 


NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  EACH  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  CLASSIFICATION 


Curriculum  Area 

Number  of 
Subjects 

Number  of 
Courses 

Number  of  Subjects 
Per  Course 
1 2 

1. 

Basic 

11 

2 

9 

2 

2. 

Language 

8 

2 

4 

4 

3. 

Art 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4. 

Music 

4 

2 

1 

3 

5. 

Health 

3 

2 

1 

2 

6. 

Industrial  Art 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7. 

Other 

7 

1 

7 

Total 


37  12 


1-2:  Academic  (First  digit  of  code  is  5) 

3-6:  Personal  Development  (First  digit  of  code  is  6) 

7:  Other  (First  digit  of  code  is  7) 


3 

ERIC 
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Table  2 


NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  EACH  SECONDARY  COURSE  CLASSIFICATION 


1 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of  Subjects 
Per  Course 

Curriculum  Area 

Subjects 

Courses 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

1. 

English  Language  Arts 

24 

6 

6 

6 

3 4 

3 2 

2. 

Social  Studies 

30 

9 

1 

6 

6 5 

3 2 

4 

2 

I 

3. 

Mathemati cs 

40 

7 

• 7 

6 

5 5 

5 9 

3 

4. 

Science 

43 

8 

5 

6 

5 5 

4 9 

4 

5 

5. 

Foreign  Language 

64 

9 

9 

9 

7 9 

9 8 

4 

8 

1 

6. 

Physical  and  Health  Ed. 

16 

4 

3 

3 

9 1 

7. 

Driver’s  Ed.  4901 

1 

1 

1 

8. 

Music 

20 

3 

6 

7 

7 

9. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

39 

8 

9 

6 

.3  5 

4 4 

3 

5 

10. 

Home  Economics 

24 

5 

3 

5 

9 1 

6 

11. 

Business 

46 

9 

1 

5 

4 4 

4 9 

1 

9 

9 

12. 

Trades,  Technical  and  Industria 

39 

9 

5 

8 

2 2 

3 5 

5 

3 

6 

13. 

Distributive 

2 

1 

2 

14. 

Military  Science 

2 

1 

2 

15. 

Agriculture 

10 

2 

9 

1 

Totals 

400 

82 

16. 

Unclassified 

8 

1 

8 

1-5:  Academic  (First  digit  of  code  is  1)  201  Subjects,  39  Courses. 

6-9:  Personal  Development  (First  digit  is  2)  76  Subjects,  16  Courses 

© 10-15:  Occupational  (First  digit  is  3)  123  Subjects,  27  Courses. 
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Table  3 


ELEMENTARY  SUBJECT  CODE  LIST 


BNW  F-75  SUBJECT  TITLE 


BASIC  CURRICULUM  AREA 


basic  Classroom 


5110 

ELOO 

Kindergarten 

*15111 

EL01 

Fi  rst 

[5112 

EL02 

Second 

6113 

EL03 

Third 

5114 

EL04 

Fourth 

5115 

EL05 

Fifth 

5116 

EL06 

Sixth 

5117 

EL07 

Seventh 

5118 

EL08 

Eighth 

SPECIAL 

5131 

EL29 

Mathematics 

5132 

EL34 

Reading 

LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM  AREA 


LANGUAGE  ADDITIONAL 


5221 

ELM 

French 

5222 

ELM 

German 

5223 

EL16 

Spanish 

5224 

EL17 

Other  Foreign  Languages 

5231 

EL21 

French 

LANGUAGE 

SPECIAL 

5232 

EL22 

German 

5233 

EL35 

Spanish 

5234 

EL38 

Other  Foreign  Languages 

ART  CURRICULUM  AREA 


ART  ADDITIONAL 

6121  ELIO  Art 


* 


0 

ERIC 


Very  few  school  districts  used  the  EL01-EL08  codes  in  1968-69.  These 
codes  are  more  appropriately  defined  as:  EL01  (5111)  "Self  Contained 

Classroom"  and  EL02  (5112)  "Team  Teaching,"  to  correspond  with  page  7 
the  F-75  instructions. 
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Table  3— continued 

BNW  F-75  SUBJECT  TITLE 

ART  SPECIAL 

6131  EL20  Art 

MUSIC  CURRICULUM  AREA 
MUSIC  ADDITIONAL 


6221 

ELI  3 

Musi  c 

MUSIC  SPECIAL 

6231 

EL30 

Music,  General 

6232 

EL31 

Music,  Instrumental 

6233 

EL32 

Music,  Vocal 

HEALTH  CURRICULUM  AREA 
HEALTH  ADDITIONAL 

6321  EL18  Health  Instruction 

HEALTH  SPECIAL 

6331  EL24  Health  Instruction 

6332  EL33  Physical  Education 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  '.URRICUUJM  AREA 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ADDITIONAL 

6421  ELI 9 Industrial  Arts,  K-6 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  SPECIAL 

6431  EL27  Industrial  Arts,  K-6 


OTHER 


OTHER  SPECIAL 


7111 

EL23 

Head  Start  - Nursery 

7112 

EL25 

Helping  Teacher 

7113 

F.L26 

Home  Tutor 

7114 

EL28 

Library  Instructor 

7115 

EL36 

Special  Education 

7116 

EL37 

Television  Teaching 

7117 

EL39 

Other 

-277- 
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Table  4 


SECONDARY  SUBJECT  CODE  LIST 


TSLSC  BNW  F-75  SUBJECT  TITLE 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  CURRICULUM  AREA 


GENERAL 

ENGLISH 

1 

nil 

0401 

Language  Arts 

4 

m2 

0402 

Remedial  English 

1 

1113 

0405 

English  as  a Second  Language 

6 

1114 

0410 

Honors  English 

6 

1115 

0412 

College  English 

6 

1116 

0413 

CEEB  English 

LANGUAGE 

SKILLS 

4 

1121 

0509 

Remedial  English 

1 

1122 

0515 

English  as  a Second  Language 

1 

1123 

0522 

Study  Skills 

1 

1124 

0525 

Language  Arts 

1 

1125 

0530 

Spelling 

1 

1126 

0540 

Library  Science 

READING 

1 

1131 

0601 

Readi ng 

1 

1132 

0614 

Readi ng-Devel opment 

4 

1133 

0615 

Reading-Remedial 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


1 

1141 

0802 

Beginning  Speech 

1 

1142 

0803 

Advanced  Speech 

1 

1143 

0811 

Debate 

3 

1144 

0815 

Radio-TV 

JOURNALISM 

1 

1151 

1001 

Journalism  - Beginning 

1 

1152 

1002 

Journalism  - Advanced 

8 

1153 

1020 

Publications 

DRAMATICS 

AND  STAGECRAFT 

8 

1161 

1201 

Drama 

8 

1162 

1205 

Stagecraft 

- 278  - 
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Table  4— continued 


TSLSC  BNW  F-75  SUBJECT  TITLE 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM  AREA 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

1 1211  1409  Social  Studies 


EUROPEAN- AMERICAN  HISTORY 


1 

1221 

1401 

Northwest  History 

1 

1222 

1402 

United  States  History 

1 

1223 

1404 

European  History 

1 

1224 

1407 

North  American  History 

7 

1225 

1408 

South  American  History 

7 

1226 

1411 

Russian  History 

OTHER  HISTORY 

1 

1231 

1403 

World  History 

7 

1232 

1405 

Asian  History 

7 

1234 

1406 

African  History 

1 

1235 

1410 

Ancient  History 

7 

1236 

1413 

Negro  History 

1 

1237 

1414 

Far  East  History 

government 

1 

1241 

1703 

State  and  Local  Government 

1 

1242 

1709 

National  Government 

1 

1243 

1710 

International  Affairs 

1 

1244 

1711 

Ci  vi  cs 

i 

1245 

1712 

Comparative  Government 

ECONOMICS 

1 

1251 

1801 

Economics 

1 

1252 

1805 

Economic  Geography 

1 

1253 

1806 

Consumer  Economics 

GEOGRAPHY 

1 

1261 

1902 

World  Geography 

1 

1262 

1915 

North  American  Geography 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


1 1271  2101  Sociology 

1 1272  2121  Psychology 
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Table  4— continued 


TSLSC  BNW  F-75  SUBJECT  TITLE 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES— Continued 

1 1273  2123  Anthropology 

1 1274  2125  Philosophy 

CURRENT  PROBLEMS 

2 1281  1412  Vocations 

1 1282  2401  Contemporary  Problems 

HUMANITIES 

1 1291  2601  Humanities 


MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM  AREA 
GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 


1 

1311 

2801 

Arithmetic 

1 

1312 

2803 

General  Math 

4 

1313 

2805 

Refresher  Arithmetic 

4 

1314 

2806 

Shop  Arithmetic 

4 

1315 

2807 

Remedial  Math 

4 

1316 

2808 

Consumer  Mathematics 

4 

1317 

2809 

Experimental  Math  Courses  for 
Slow  Learners 

ALGEBRA 

1 

1321 

2901 

Algebra 

1 

1322 

2904 

Algebra  3,  3rd  Semester 

1 

1323 

2905 

Algebra  4,  4th  Semester 

1 

1324 

2906 

Algebra  5,  5th  Semester 

1 

1325 

2907 

Integrated  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

1 

1326 

2908 

Integrated  Algebra  and  Geometry 

GEOMETRY 

AND  TRIGONOMETRY 

1 

1331 

3001 

Plane  Geometry 

1 

1332 

3002 

Solid  Geometry 

1 

1333 

3003 

Trigonometry 

1 

1334 

3004 

Integrated  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

1 

1335 

3005 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

-280- 


Table  4— continued 


TSLSC  ENW  F- 75  SUBJECT  TITLE 

••DV/WCED  OP  hIGKS  MATHEMATICS 

' 1 1 y '1  Advanced  or  Hiqher  Ma  thera  t i C S 

1 134;  3103  Analytic  Score  try 

1 134  3 3104  Calculus 

1 134  4 31  05  Integrated  Analytic  Sec'ietry  and  Calculus 

: I ">4 5 31  Ot  Probatility  and  Statistics 
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Table  4— continued 


T5LSC  BN1/  E-75  SUBJECT  TITLE 

SCIENCE  CURRICULUM  AREA 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 


1 

K.  r: 

3301 

General  Science 

1 

1412 

3302 

I.S.C.S.  - I ntemedi  ate  Science  Curriculum  Study 

1 

1413 

3304 

Aerosoace  Science  (including  Aviation  Science) 

1 

14  K 

3306 

Introducti or  to  Secondary  Science 

1 

141  E 

3 30  B 

Other  Science 

b I Cl OG I CA 

L SCIE’ 

iCES 

1 

W > 

i *•  4 . 

34  1 C 

PSCS  - Liological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study. 
Green  Version 

14/2 

34  11 

PSCS  - fiological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study. 

Cello*  Version 

i 

1 4 2 3 

— r * — 

^-4  S 4 

^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - * \ * ^ ♦ f ♦ ^ * # 

Civ  ~ t : i li  i i v4  1 ^\.  # tr«vt  ^ ^ » 

Blue  version 

1 

* 4/4 

34  1 3 

bSCS  - Biological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study, 
Special  ’laterials 

1 

14/S 

3414 

bSCS  - Biological  Sciences  Curriculcri  Study. 
Seccnd  Course 

% 

i 

l-2i 

341  i 

fcSCv  - Laboratory  Clocks 

i 

I4.-1 

3420 

biology.  Introductory  (other  than  BSCS) 

1 

14  3. 

342S 

L*. ology.  Advanced . second  year  (other  man  BSCS) 

1 

14  33 

34  30 

botany 

l 

1 4 34 

>431 

F ores  try 

1 

1 4 3'. 

343. 

Physiology.  Plant 

AniHAl  Blutcu* 

1 

1441 

:>uj 

Zoology 

\ 

1442 

}44 1 

Physiology.  An i rs*  1 

1 

144  3 

344S 

Physiology.  Plant  and  Antral 

1 

1444 

34SS 

bacteriology 

1 

1 44 

WEE 

Ana  to»r  y 

otr : l t 

1 

* 4 V 1 

3S 1 0 

tsoristry.  (Xl*  Study  - Ghee-lcal  Education 
Kateriel  Study 

1 

1 4S7 

JE  1 1 

Ownrtstry.  G6A  * Gheetcal  Bond  Aoeroach 

1 

1 4t>  3 

3t>  i : 

OvrnM ry  Introductory  tOtha*  than  CMEA4 
Study  *n4  CWU 

• 

14G4 

i i 

Chwii  t'.rjr.  Advanced  (second  year) 

*•; 


Table  4— continued 


TSLSC 

BNK 

F-75 

SUBJECT  TITLE 

PHYSICS 

1 

14G1 

352  C 

Dhysics,  PSSC  - Physical  Science  Study 

Commi ttee 

1 

1462 

3521 

Physics,  Harvard  Project 

1 

1 4b3 

3522 

Physics,  Introductory  (ot-er  than  PSSC 

& Harvard) 

i 

1464 

3523 

Physics,  Advanced  (seconc  year) 

1 

1465 

3528 

Physics  - Chemistry,  Comb  ned 

1466 

3530 

Physical  Science 

4 

1467 

3531 

IPS  - Introductory  Physical  Science 

> 

1463 

3532 

I ME  - Interaction  of  Matter  and  Energy 

1 

1469 

3533 

Q.P.S.  - Quantitative  Physical  Science 

OTHER  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES 

1 

1471 

3534 

ECCP  - Engineering  Concepts  Curriculum  Project 

l 

1472 

3535 

SSSP  - Secondary  School  Science  Project  (Princeton 

1473 

3590 

Electronics 

\ 

1474 

3595 

Photography 

EARTH  SCIENCE 

1 

1481 

3610 

ESCP  - Earth  Science  Curricula  Project 

1 

1482 

3ol ' 

Earth  Science  (otner  than  ESCP) 

\ 

1483 

3613 

Geology 

1 

1484 

362  0 

Astronory 

1 

I486 

36  30 

Oceanography 

F ORE I GM  LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM  AREA 


FRENCH 


1511 

3705 

Frencn. 

Grade  7 

1512 

3710 

f rencn . 

Grade  8 

fro*  Grade 

1513 

372o 

Frencn, 

and/or 

Grade  9 Continuing 
Grade  6 

1514 

3730 

F rench 

(First  Year)  Grades 

9-12 

1515 

3740 

F rencn 

(Second  tear) 

1516 

3750 

F rencn 

(Third  Year) 

1517 

3760 

French 

(Fourth  Year) 

1618 

3770 

f rencn 

(Fifth  Year) 

1519 

3780 

French 

(Si&th  Year) 

Table  4— continued 


TSLSC 

BNW 

F-75 

SUBJECT  TITLE 

GERMAN 

1 

1521 

3805 

German,  Grade  7 

1 

1522 

3810 

German,  Grade  8 

1 

1523 

3820 

German,  Grade  9 Continuing  from  Grade  7 
and/or  Grade  8 

1 

1524 

3830 

German  (First  Year)  Grades  9-12 

1 

1525 

3840 

German  (Second  Year) 

1 

1526 

3850 

German  (Third  Year) 

1 

1527 

3860 

German  (Fourth  Year) 

1 

1528 

3870 

German  (Fifth  Year) 

1 

1529 

LATIN 

3880 

German  (Sixth  Year) 

1 

1531 

3905 

Latin,  Grade  7 

1 

1532 

3910 

Latin,  Grade  8 

1 

1533 

3920 

Latin,  Grade  9 Continuing  from  Grade  7 
and/or  Grade  8 

1 

1534 

3930 

Latin  (First  Year)  Grades  9-12 

1 

1535 

3940 

Latin  (Second  Year) 

1 

1526 

3950 

Latin  (Third  Year) 

1 

1537 
RUSS  I Art 

3960 

Latin  (Fourth  Year) 

1 

1541 

4005 

Russian,  Grade  7 

1 

1542 

4010 

Russian,  Grade  8 

1 

1543 

4020 

Russian,  Grade  9 Continuing  from  Grade  7 
and/or  Grade  8 

1 

1544 

4030 

Russian  (First  Year)  Grades  9-12 

1 

1545 

4040 

Russian  (Second  Year) 

1 

1546 

4050 

Russian  (Third  Year) 

1 

1547 

4060 

Russian  (Fourth  Year) 

1 

1548 

4070 

Russian  (Fifth  Year) 

1 

1549 

SPANISH 

4080 

Russian  (Sixth  Year) 

I 

1551 

4105 

Spanish.  Grade  7 

1 

1562 

41 10 

Spanish,  Grade  8 

1 

156  3 

4120 

Spanish.  Grade  9 Continuing  from  Grade  7 
and/or  Grade  a 

l 

i 664 

4130 

Spanish  (first  Year)  Grades  9-12 

1 

166  b 

4140 

Spanish  (Second  Year) 

1 

1556 

415o 

Spanish  (Third  Year) 

1 

165  7 

4 loo 

Spanish  (fourth  Year) 

1 

1658 

4170 

Spanish  (fifth  Year) 

1 

1659 

4160 

Spanish  (Sixth  Year' 

:m  a 


Table  4— continued 


TSLSC  BNM  F-75 SUBJECT  TItLE 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


CHINESE  - JAPANESE 


1561 

4401 

1562 

4402 

1563 

4403 

1564 

4404 

1565 

4421 

1566 

4422 

1567 

4423 

1568 

4424 

ITALIAN 

1571 

4411 

1572 

4412 

1573 

4413 

1574 

4414 

NORSE  - 

SWEDISH 

1581 

4431 

1582 

4432 

1583 

4433 

1584 

<*434 

1585 

4441 

1586 

4442 

1587 

4443 

1589 

4444 

Chinese  (First  Year)  Grades  9-12 
Chinese  (Second  Year) 

Chinese  (Third  Year) 

Chinese  (Fourth  Year) 

Japanese  (First  Year)  Grades  9-12 
Japanese  (Second  Year) 

Japanese  (Third  Year) 

Japanese  (Fourth  Year) 


Italian  (First  Year)  Grades  9-12 
Italian  (Second  Year) 

Italian  (Third  Year) 

Italian  (Fourth  Year) 


Norse  (First  Year)  Grades  9-12 
Norse  (Second  Year) 

Norse  (Third  Year) 

Norse  (Fourth  Year) 

Swedish  (First  Year)  Grades  9-12 
Swedish  (Second  Year) 

Swedish  (Third  Year)^ 

Swedish  (Fourth  Year) 


OTHER  FORE  I (it  LANGUAGE 

1S91  4490  Other  Foreign  Language 


PHYSICAL  AND  .HEALTH  EDUCATION  CURRICUI  ''H_AREA 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


2 

2 


2111 

2112 

2114 


4S01  Physical  Education,  Joys 

4G02  Physical  Education,  Girls 

4t>lS  Physical  Education.  Boys  and  Girls 


HEALTH  EDUCATION 


2 12  J 


health  Education.  Bo> i and  Girls 
Hea'th  Education,  boys 
Health  Education,  Gi-ls 


47ul 
4 702 
4703 


eg  eg  eg  eg  cm  cm  eg  eg  eg  eg  eg  :m  csj 


Table  4— continued 


TSLSC 

BNW 

F-75 

SUBJECT  TITLE 

SPORTS  - 

SAFETY 

2 

2131 

5018 

Intramural  Athletics,  Boys 

2 

2132 

5020 

Intramural  Athletics,  Girls 

2 

2133 

5023 

Outdoor  Education 

2 

2134 

5024 

Outdoor  Recreation  Including  Camping, 
Hiking,  etc. 

2 

2135 

5025 

Winter  Sports 

2 

2136 

5026 

Aquatics 

2 

2137 

5027 

Medical  Self  Help  and/or  First  Aid 

2 

2138 

5028 

Safety  Education 

2 

2139 

5029 

Lifetime  Sports  (Bowling,  Archery,  Golf, 

ADAPTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


2 2141  5007  Adaptive  Physical  Education 

DRIVER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  AREA 
DRIVER  EDUCATION 

2 2211  4901  Driver  Education,  State  Approved  Program 


MUSIC  CURR ■ i.'LJM  * kEA 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


EMI 


231 1 

5151 

Band 

2312 

5152 

Stage  Band 

2313 

5153 

Orcnestra 

2314 

5154 

Ensembles 

2315 

5155 

Sectional  Instrumental  Instn 

2316 

5156 

Individual  Instrumental  Insti 

VOCAL  MUSIC 

2321 

5351 

Classroom  Music  - Vocal 

2322 

5352 

Boys  Chorus 

2323 

5353 

Girls  Chorus 

2324 

5354 

Hixed  Chorus  or  Cho4r 

2325 

5355 

Ensembles 

2326 

5356 

Voice  Class 

2327 

5357 

Individual  Vr'ce  Instruction 

etc. ) 


Table  4— continued 


3 

ERIC 


LSC 

BNW 

F-75 

SUBJECT  TITLE 

GENERAL  MUSIC 

1 

2331 

5651 

General  Music 

1 

2332 

5652 

Music  Survey  or  Appreciation 

2 

2333 

5653 

Music  Theory  or  Harmony 

2 

2334 

5654 

Orches  trati on 

2 

2335 

5655 

Arranging 

2 

2336 

5656 

Conducting 

2 

2337 

5657 

Class  Piano 

ARTS  AND 

CRAFTS  CURRICULUM  AREA 

1 

ART 

1 

2411 

5750 

Art  General,  Introductory 

1 

2412 

5760 

Art  General,  Advanced 

1 

2413 

5770 

Art  History  and/or  Appreciation 

3 

2414 

5850 

Graphic  Arts 

3 

2415 

5860 

Conmercial  Arts 

2 

2416 

5870 

Print  Making 

2 

2417 

5880 

Photography  and/or  Film  Making 

2 

2418 

5950 

Art  * Crafts,  Introductory 

2 

2419 

5960 

Art  - Crafts,  Advanced 

GENERAL 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

1 

2421 

6251 

General  - Limited  3 Areas  or  Less 

2 

2422 

6252 

General  - 4 Areas  or  More 

2 

2423 

6253 

General  - Girls 

4 

2424 

6254 

Applied  Shop  Mathematics 

4 

2425 

6255 

Applied  Shop  Science 

2 

2426 

6256 

Industrial  Crafts  (For  Others  See 

GRAPHIC 

3 

2431 

6351 

Graphic  Arts 

3 

2432 

6352 

Printing 

2 

2433 

6353 

Photography 

ORAMING 

2 

2441 

6451 

Introductory.Techr.1  cal  Drawing 

3 

2442 

6452 

Technical  Drawing 

3 

2443 

6453 

Advanced  Technical  Drawing 

3 

2444 

6454 

Architectural  Drawing 

3 

2445 

6455 

Special Ized  Orawlng 

Art  Listing) 
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Table  4— continued 


TSLSC 


ERIC 


BNW 

F-75 

SUBJECT  TITLE 

WOODWORKING 

2451 

6551 

Introductory  Woodworking 

2452 

6552 

General  Woodworking 

2453 

6553 

Advanced  Woodworking 

2454 

6554 

Specialized  Woodworking 

METALWORKING 

2461 

6651 

Introductory  Metalworking 

2462 

6652 

General  Metalworking 

2463 

6653 

Advanced  Metalworking 

2464 

6654 

Specialized  Metalworking 

ELECTRICITY 

2471 

6751 

Electrici ty 

2472 

6 52 

Electricity  and  Electronics 

2473 

6753 

Electroni cs 

MECHANICAL 

2481 

6851 

Power  Mechanics 

24d2 

685? 

Gas  Engines 

?483 

6853 

Auto  Mechanics 

2484 

6854 

Specialized  Auto  Mechanics 

2485 

6855 

Home  Mechanics 

HOME  ECONOMICS  CURRICULUM  AREA 

HOME  LIVING 

3111 

6901 

Home  Living,  Gir's  Only, 

Grades  7 and  8 

3112 

6902 

Home  Living,  Bo\s  Only, 

Grades  7 and  8 

3113 

6903 

Home  Living,  Boys  and  Girls,  Grades  7 and 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

YEAR  COURSES 

3121 

7001 

First  Year  General  Home 

Economics 

3122 

7011 

Second  Year  General  Home 

tconomi cs 

3123 

7021 

Third  Year  General  Home 

Economi cs 

3124 

7031 

Fourth  Year  General  Home 

Economics 

3125 

7041 

Home  Economics,  Special 

Education 

8 
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Table  4— continued 


TSLSC 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


BNW 

F-75 

SUBJECT  TITLE 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SEMESTER  COURSES 

3131 

7101 

Nutrition  and  Food 

3132 

7111 

Textile  and  Clothing 

3133 

7121 

Child  Development 

3134 

7131 

Personal  and  Family  Money  Management 

3135 

7141 

Management 

3136 

7151 

Housing 

3137 

7161 

Personal  and  Family  Relationships 

3138 

7171 

Family  Health 

3139 

7181 

Boys’  Homemaking 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

COMBINATION 

3141 

7189 

Combination  of  Above  Areas 

GAINFUL 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

3151 

7191 

Care  and  Guidance  of  Children 

3152 

7192 

Clothing  Management-,  Production  and  Serv 

3153 

7193 

Food  Management,  Production  and  Service 

3154 

7194 

Institutional  and  Home  Management 

3155 

7195 

Teacher  Aide 

3156 

7196 

Other 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  AREA 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

3211  7201  Distributive  Education  Preparatory  Program 

3212  7211  Distributive  Education  Cooperative  Program 


BUSINESS  CURRICULUM  AREA 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 

2 3311  7301  General  Business,  Business  Principles, 

General  Business  Survey,  Introduction  to 
Business 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH 


2 


3321 


7401 


Business  English,  Business  Conrnunicati ons , 
Secretarial  English 
Penmanship  and  Spelling 
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4 


3322 


7404 


Table  4— continued 


TSLSC 

BNW 

F-75 

SUBJECT  TITLE 

BUSINESS 

ENGLISH 

Conti nued 

3 

3323 

7406 

Technical  Report  Writing 

3 

3324 

7407 

Vocabulary  Development 

3 

3325 

7420 

Speech  for  Business 

BUSINESS 

RELATIONS 

3 

3331 

7408 

Business  Ethics 

3 

3332 

7409 

Business  Law 

3 

3333 

7412 

Business  Relations 

3 

3334 

74"1 5 

Economics,  Economic  Geography,  Consumer  Econ 

BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 

3 

3341 

7417 

Personnel  Management 

3 

3342 

7418 

Principles  of  Management 

3 

3343 

7419 

Small  Business  Management 

3 

3344 

7421 

Pre-employment 

TYPEWRITING 

2 

3351 

7501 

Typewriting,  First  Year 

3 

3352 

7505 

Typewriting,  Second  Year 

3 

3353 

7507 

Typewriting,  Statistical 

3 

3354 

7508 

Typewriting,  Speedbuilding 

ACCOUNTING 

3 

3361 

7601 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  First  Year; 
Accounting,  First  Year 

3 

3362 

7605 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Second  Year; 
Accounting,  Second  Year 

3 

3363 

7607 

Accounting,  Third  Year 

3 

3364 

7609 

Accounting,  Advanced  Theory 

3 

3365 

7610 

Accounting,  Cost 

3 

3366 

7611 

Accounting,  Income  Tax 

3 

3367 

7612 

Accounting,  Payroll 

3 

3368 

7613 

Accounting,  Secretarial 

3 

3369 

7615 

Business  Mathematics,  Business  Arithmetic, 
Accounting  Mathematics 

RECORD  1 

KEEPING 

3 

3371 

7617 

Recordkeeping 
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34*1 

8114 

Machini s t 

3462 

8115 

Me  1 d 1 ng 

3463 

8116 

Carpentry 

3464 

8117 

Cabinet  Making 

3465 

8135 

Electrical /Electronics 

MECHANICS 

3471 

8118 

Automotive  Mechanics 

3472 

8119 

Auto  Body  Repairing 

3473 

8120 

Office  Machines  Repairing 

3474 

8121 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

3475 

8122 

Industrial  Mechanics 

COMMERCIAL  HOME 

ECONOMICS 

3481 

8123 

Commercial  Sewing  and  Designing 

3482 

8124 

Cosmetology 

3483 

8126 

Needle  Trades  - Dressmaking 
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A Gift  5 C UL 
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AGR1CJLK 
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3 

3611 

0201 

Agricultural  Science  J.  First  Tear 

3 

3612 

0202 

Agricultural  Science  1!.  Second 

tear 

3 

3613 

G2o3 

Agricultural  Science  131.  Third 

Tear 

3 

3614 

u2J4 

Agricultural  Science  lV,  Fourth 

tear 

3 

361b 

020b 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

3 

LU  u6 

L«hdSt*p«  ng 

3 

3617 

0207 

Farm  Mechanics  and/or  Fare  Shop 

3 

3618 

0208 

Farm  Power  Mechanics 

3 

3619 

0210 

Forestry 

FARM  HAT ME  MAT  ICS 


4 362  1 0209  Fam  Mathematics 


UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 


0001 

0001 

Mo  Appropriate  Code  Listed 

0002 

0002 

Study  Mali 

0003 

0003 

Special  Education 

0004 

0004 

Prevocational 

0005 

0005 

Work  Experience 

0006 

0006 

Home  or  Hospital  Instruction 

0007 

0007 

Religion 

0008 

0008 

Home  Room  or  Roll  Room 
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IN  SELECTED  SUBJECTS 
JUNIOR  HIGH -FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
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Average  percent 

of  5 subjects  19.8  20.9  24.3  22.3  21.7  19.1  17.4  19.6  9.9  21.0 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  SELECTED  SUBJECTS 
JUNIOR  HIGH-MUSIC 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  SELECTED  SUBJECTS 
SENIOR  HIGH-SOCIAL  STUDIES 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  SELECTED  SUBJECTS 
SENIOR  HIGH-MATHEMATICS 
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PERCENT AGEOF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  SELECTED  SUBJECTS 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  SELECTED  SUBJECTS 
SENIOR  HIGH-BUSINESS 
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Average  percent 
of  4 subjects 


Section  6 


ANALYSIS  OF  OVERHEAD  COST  RATIOS 


Introduction  . , . ......  . . 

This  addendum  gives  an  analysis  of  three  different  ratios  which  provide  indices  of  the  indirect  costs 

(overheads)  of  running  a school  district.  The  indices  are  defines  as  follows. 

1.  The  ratio  of  total  costs  (less  pupil  transportation  and  food  service  costs)  to  teachers’  salary  costs. 


rT  = (Total  appropriation  expenditure 

- Food  service  costs 

- Pupil  transportation  costs) 
^Teachers’  salary  costs 

= Total/TSAL 


2.  The  ratio  of  total  costs  (less  pupil  transportation  and  food  service  costs)  to  certificated  staff 
salary  costs, 

r£  = Total/CSAL 

3.  The  per-pupil  cost  of  all  accounts  other  than  teachers’  salaries,  pupil  transportation,  and  food 
services, 

f = (Total  - TSAL)  / (Total  Base  Enrollment). 

These  ratios  are  to  be  used  in  the  alternative  funding  formulas  to  determine  their  effects  on  the 
school  districts  of  the  state.  The  alternative  formulas  will  contain  the  expressions: 

Gt=  rx(TSAL')(TBE)/(S/T) 

Gc=  rc(CSAL')  (TBE)  / (S/C) 

GQ  = TBE  (PPTSAL  + f) 

where 


G is  the  state  guarantee, 

TSAL' is  the  state-wide  average  teacher’s  salary. 

CSAL'is  the  average  certificated  staff  member  salary. 

TBE  is  total  base  enrollment  for  a particular  school  district. 

S/T  is  the  average  pupil  to  teacher  ratio. 

S/C  is  the  average  pupil  to  certificated  staff  ratio. 

PPTSAL  is  the  state-wide  average  per-pupil  cost  of  teachers’  salaries, 
f is  the  state-wide  average  per-pupil  cost  of  overheads,  as  defined  above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ratios  rc  and  rx  are  to  be  used  with  appropriate  staff  ratios  and  average 
salaries,  whereas  f is  to  be  used  with  student  enrollment.  The  ratios  rTand  f are  related  such  that  when  t is 
divided  by  the  per-pupil  cost  of  teachers’  salaries  it  is  equal  to  rx-l. 


Summary  and  Conclusions  _ , . f . 

Statistically,  the  best  factor  to  use  in  a funding  formula  with  an  overhead  weighting  factor  is  the 
second  ratio  defined  above,  the  ratio  of  total  costs  to  certificated  salary  expenditures.  This  ratio  is  the 
most  stable  of  the  three  investigated  over  both  the  location  and  size  group  classifications  However,  its 
statistical  advantage  over  the  ratio  of  total  cost  to  teachers’  salary  expenditures  is  slight  (less  than  a 7 
percent  increase  in  variability).  The  variability  of  the  third  ratio,  the  per-pupil  cost  of  overhead  was  over 
three  times  the  variability  of  the  ratio  of  total  cost  to  certificated  salaries.  The  most  useful  factor  would 
most  likely  be  the  ratio  of  total  cost  to  teachers’  salary  since  it  is  a simpler  matter  to  specify  a program  of 
instruction  in  terms  of  the  classroom  teachers  required  than  m terms  of  all  the  certificated  staff  required 

to  support  a program  of  instruction  and  other  educational  services. 
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The  rural  districts  were  about  three  times  as  variable  as  the  districts  in  the  other  location  groups  on 
all  three  ratios.  The  districts  of  size  group  9 (fewer  than  200  pupils  per  district)  were  about  twice  as 
variable  as  the  districts  of  size  group  8 and  more  than  five  times  as  variable  as  size  group  4,  which  was 
lowest  or  next  to  lowest  in  variability  on  all  three  ratios.  Since  the  small  districts  can  receive  equitable 
apportionment  using  other  weighting  factors,  it  is  advisable  to  weight  the  overhead  cost  ratios  by  the  size 
of  the  district  as  measured  by  the  number  of  students  in  the  district.  These  weighted  average  ratios  are: 
Total  Cost  to  Teachers’  Salary,  rj=  1.81 
Total  Cost  to  Certificated  Salary,  r^  = 1 .46 
(Total  Cost  — Teachers’  Salary) 

Total  Base  Enrollment  , f = $300 

The  associated  standard  deviations  are:  0.2714  for  rT,  0.21 16  for  rc,  and  $145  for  f.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
rT’s  fall  within  0.19  units  of  each  other,  the  rc’s  had  50  percent  within  0.12  units,  and  the  interquartile 
range  for  the  f ratios  was  $97. 

The  main  implications  of  the  following  analysis  are  that: 

1.  The  per-pupil  cost  of  all  accounts  other  than  teachers’  salaries,  transportation,  and  food  services 
(the  ratio  f)  is  too  variable  to  consider  for  use  when  the  other  two  ratios  are  so  much  less 
variable. 

2.  The  weighted  state-wide  median  total  cost  to  teacher  salary  and  to  certificated  salary  ratios 
adequately  reflect  the  1968-69  situation  for  all  districts  except  the  188  districts  classified  as 
rural  on  either  side  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  10  classified  as  cities  on  the  west  side. 

A concrete  example  of  the  dollar  guarantee  to  a district  with  3,500  total  base  enrollment  may  help 
elucidate  these  results.  Using  the  state-wide  average  teachers’  salary  of  $8,454,  the  average  certificated 
salary  of  $8,955,  the  24.8  pupil  to  teacher  ratio,  the  19.5  certificated  to  student  ratio  and  the  $374 
per-pupil  cost  of  teachers’  salary,  the  following  guarantees  would  result.  In  each  of  the  following  items  (1 , 
2,  and  3),  the  upper  (G+)  and  lower  (G-)  bounds  provided  by  adding  or  subtracting  one  standard 
deviation  from  the  median  will  be  calculated.  These  bounds  would  account  for  about  two  thirds  of  the 
hypothetical  districts  with  3,500  pupils,  and  give  a measure  of  the  expected  dollar  fluctuations  in  actual 
expenditures  for  districts  of  3,500  pupils. 


ERIC 


1.  Using  Total  Cost  to  Teacher  Salary  Ratio,  r-p 

G = r>p  (State  Avg.  TSAL)  (TBE  in  SD)/(State  Pupil/Teach.) 
= rT  ($8454)  (3500)/24.8 

G’=  1.54  ($1,193,105)  = $1,837,382 

G = 1.81  ($)  = $2,159,520 

G+  = 2.08  ($)  = 2,481,658 

The  differences  between  G+  and  G‘  is  $644,276. 

2.  Using  Total  Cost  to  Certificated  Salary  Ratio,  tq. 

G'  = rp  (State  Avg.  CSAL)  (TBE  in  SD)/(State  Pupil/Cert.) 
=rc  ($8,995)  (3,500)/19.5 

G‘  = 1.25  ($1,607,308)  = $2,009,135 

G'=1.46($)  =$2,346,670 

G+=  1.67  ($)  =2,684,204 

The  difference  between  G+  and  G‘  is  $675,069. 
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3. 


Using  (Total  Cost -Teachers’  Salary  )/Total  Base  Enrollment,  f. 
G = (TBE  in  SD)  (Per  Pupil  TSAL  + f) 


= 3,500  ($374  + f) 

G'  = 3,500  ($374  + $155)  = $1,851,500 
G = 3,500  ($374  + $300)  = $2,359,000 


G+=  3,500  ($374  + $445)  = $2,866,500 

The  difference  between  G+  and  G'  is  $1,015,000. 

The  above  example  is  intended  to  provide  an  example  of  what  happens  when  the  vmous  overhead 
factors  are  used  and  how  well  they  would  do  for  about  two  thirds  ( plus  or  minus  one  standard  deviation) 
of  the  hypothetical  cases.  Of  course  the  otl  ?r  factors  in  the  above  formulas  and  the  factors  in  the  funding 
model  also  have  associated  uncertainties.  The  result  of  the  funding  model  simulations  are  required  to 
obtain  a more  exact  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  overhead  ratios  on  the  guarantee  to  the  individual  school 

districts. 


Results 


Ststc  Averages  . « • 

Statistically,  the  index  with  the  least  variability  was  the  ratio  of  total  costs  to  certificated  salaries,  rc. 

The  state-wide  average  rr  was  1.52  with  a standard  deviation  (sd)  of  0.21 16.  The  standard  deviation  as  a 
percentage  of  the  averag?,  Le..  the  coefficient  of  variation  (CV)  was  13.9  percent.  The  — .ratio  was 
1 17  and  the  maximum  3.80  for  a state-wide  range  of  1.90.  Fifty  percent  of  the  rc  s fell  within  0.12  umts 
of  each  other  between  1.41  and  1.53,  with  44  percent  in  the  interval  from  1.4  to  1.5. 

The  ratio  of  total  costs  to  teachers’  salaries  showed  slightly  increased  variability  about  the  average  rj 
of  1 82  with  an  sd  of  0.2714,  a CV  of  14.9  percent  and  an  over-all  range  of  2.61  from  1.17  to  3.78.  Ihe 
modal  interval  from  1.7  to  1.8  accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  school  districts.  The  interquartde  range 
was  0. 1 9 units  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  districts  had  rT  in  the  range  from  1 .5  to  1.9. 

The  ratio  of  the  difference  between  total  costs  and  teachers’  salaries  to  total  base  enrollment,  t,  was 
more  than  three  times  as  variable  as  the  other  two  ratios,  as  measured  by  the  coefficient  of  v^ation. 
Whereas  rr  had  a CV  of  13.9  percent  and  rT  of  14.9  percent,  f had  a CV  of  45.6  percent.  Such  broad 
variability  precludes  the  use  of  f in  an  equitable  funding  formula.  As  a point  of  general  mterest  the  other 
statistics  on  the  per-pupil  cost  of  overheads  are  given  in  Table  1 for  comparison  with  the  statistics  for  the 

other  ratios. 


Table  1 


STATE-WIDE  SUMMARY  STATISTICS  FOR  OVERHEAD  RATIOS 


rT 

rC 

f 

Stati  sti  c 

Total /TSAL 

Total /CSAL 

(Total  - TSAL)/TBE 

Arithmetic  Average 

1.82 

1.52 

$317 

Average  Weighted  by  TBE 

1.82 

1.47 

305 

Medi  an 

1.79 

1.47 

284 

Median  wtd.  by  TBE 

1.81 

1.46 

300 

Standard  Deviation 

0.27 

0.21 

145 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

14.9 

13.9 

45.6 

Modal  Interval 

1.7-1. 8 

1.4-1. 5 

250-275 

Percent  of  SD's  in  Interval 

30.2 

43.7 

16.3 

Interquartile  Range 

0.19 

0.12 

97 

IQT  Range  as  Percent 

10.6 

8.1 

34.1 
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Size  Group  Comparisons  . . , f , • 

The  size  group  medians  of  the  total  cost  to  teachers’  salary  ratio,  rT  ranged  from  a low  ot  l./ii 
group  9,  to  a high  of  1.89  in  group  2,  a 9.2  percent  increase.  The  coefficients  of  variation  ranged  from [fA 
percent  in  group  1 up  to  26.1  percent  in  group  9,  a difference  of  152  percent  relative  to  the  state  CV  ot 
14.9  percent.  The  coefficients  of  variation  were  less  than  8 percent  for  groups  1 through  7. 

The  size  group  medians  of  the  total  cost  to  certificated  salaries,  rc,  range  from  1.43  in  group  4 to 
1.55  in  group  9,  an  increase  of  8.4  percent.  The  coefficients  of  variation  ranged  from  3.1  percent  in  group 
1 to  21.3  percent  in  group  9,  a difference  of  131  percent  relative  to  the  state  CV  of  13.9  percent,  and 
were  less  than  7 percent  for  groups  1 through  7. 

The  per-pupil  costs  of  overhead  had  an  increase  from  $240  in  group  6 to  $336  in  group  2,  or  40 
percent.  The  CV’s  ranged  from  1 1.9  percent  in  group  4 to  63.8  percent  in  group  9,  a difference  of  1 14 
percent  relative  to  the  state  CV  of  45.6  percent.  Group  9 had  a CV  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  next 
largest,  29.0  percent  in  group  6. 

The  behavior  of  group  9 with  respect  to  these  indices  is  of  interest.  These  districts,  with  fewer  than 
200  pupils,  had  the  lowest  total  cost  to  teacher  salary  ratio,  but  the  highest  total  cost  to  certificated  salary 
ratio.  The  low  rj  would  not  be  expected  since  group  9 has  the  smallest  percentage  of  staff  in  teaching 
positions.  Group  9 also  has  the  smallest  percentage  of  certificated  staff  of  all  the  size  groups.  The  total 
cost  to  certificated  staff  ratio,  rc,  would  be  expected  to  be  the  largest.  The  comparatively  low  rT  for 
group  9 is  most  probably  due  to  the  inclusion  of  part-time  principals  in  the  cost  of  teachers’  salaries. 
Group  9 had  over  twice  the  variability  of  the  other  size  group  for  all  three  ratios  as  measured  by  the 
coefficient  of  variation.  These  statistics  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  Tables  3,  4,  and  5 give  the  frequency 
distribution  for  rj,  r^,  and  f for  the  composite  of  size  groups  1 through  6,  and  for  groups  7 through  9 
broken  into  high  school  and  nonhigh  school  districts.  The  state-wide  distribution  is  also  given. 
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Table  2 


OVERHEAD  COST  RATIOS  BY  SIZE  GROUP 


Medi ans 


Si  ze 
Group 

No.  of 
SD's 

Total 

TSAL 

rT 

Total 

CSAL 

rC 

(Total 

-TSAL) 

TBE 

f 

Percent  of 
Students 

1 

6 

1 .84 

1.46 

332 

30.8 

2 

9 

1.89 

1.49 

336 

16.2 

3 

20 

1.77 

1.44 

275 

18.3 

4 

30 

1.74 

1.43 

252 

13.7 

5 

25 

1.80 

1.45 

282 

7.0 

6 

28 

1.75 

1.46 

240 

4.6 

7 

60 

1.80 

1.46 

276 

5.7 

8 

65 

1.82 

1.50 

305 

2.8 

9 

82 

1.73 

1.55 

327 

0.9 

State  Average 

325 

1.79 

1 .47 

284 

100.0 

State  Weighted 
by  Students 

1.81 

1.46 

300 

Coeff i ci ents  of  Variation 


o 

ERIC 


Size 

Group 


1 

3.37% 

3.08% 

12.05  % 

2 

4.75 

3.62 

13.79 

3 

o.  06 

4.19 

13.30 

4 

4.16 

3.12 

11.85 

5 

5.90 

3.52 

13.38 

6 

7.91 

6.27 

29.03 

7 

6.66 

4.80 

19.87 

8 

10.79 

9.09 

27.08 

9 

26.08 

21.31 

63.81 

State 

Average 

14.91% 

13.92% 

45.63% 
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Table  3 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RATIO  OF 

TOTAL  COST  TO  TEACHERS’ SALARIES  rx 


Number  of  School  Pi stri cts 


Interval 

Less  Than  1 . 5 

1.5- 1.59 

1.6- 1.69 

1.7- 1.79 

1.8- 1.89 

1.9- 1.99 
2.0-2.09 
2.1  " 2.19 

2.2-  2.29 

2.3-  2.39 

2.4-  2.49 

2.5-  2. b9 

2.6- 2.69 

2.7- 2.79 

2.8- 2.89 
2.9  " 2.99 

More  Than  2.99 

Total 


116  132 


248 


5 

75 


HS 

-6 

0 

7-9 

HS 

Non-HS 

7-9 

State 

Total 

0 

0 

18 

18 

2 

5 

7 

5 

12 

21 

19 

40 

8 

48 

48 

38 

86 

11 

98 

32 

33 

65 

11 

77 

9 

20 

29 

7 

36 

3 

10 

13 

1 

14 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

325 


3 
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Table  4 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RATIO  OF 
TOTAL  COST  TO  CERTIFICATED  SALARY  rc 


Interval 

Number  of 

School 

Di  stri  cts 

HS 

1-6 

7-9 

HS 

Non-HS 

7-9 

State 

Total 

Less  Than  1 . 3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1.3-1.39 

28 

21 

49 

8 

58 

1.4-1.49 

64 

58 

122 

19 

142 

1.5-1.59 

22 

40 

62 

10 

72 

1.6-1.69 

1 

8 

9 

9 

18 

1.7-1.79 

1 

1 

6 

7 

1.8-1.89 

1 

1 

2 

10 

12 

1.9-1.99 

2 

2 

2.0-2.09 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2.1-2.19 

1 

1 

2.2-2.29 

2 

2 

2.3-2.39 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2.4-2.49 

2.5-2.59 

2.6-2.69 

2.7-2.79 

1 

1 

More  than  2.79 

2 

2 

Total 

116 

132 

248 

75 

325 

ERiC 
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Table  5 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PER-PUPIL  COST 
OF  (TOTAL  - TEACHER  SALARY),  f 


Number 

of  School 

Di  stri  cts 

Interval 

HS 

1-6  7-9 

HS 

Non-HS 

7-9 

State 

Total 

Less  Than  $200 

1 

1 

19 

20 

$200-224 

10 

2 

12 

8 

21 

225-249 

28 

15 

43 

10 

53 

250-274 

26 

22 

48 

6 

54 

275-299 

21 

23 

44 

4 

48 

300-324 

12 

12 

24 

1 

26 

325-349 

9 

14 

23 

4 

27 

350-374 

5 

14 

19 

0 

19 

375-399 

2 

8 

10 

1 

11 

400-424 

1 

8 

9 

3 

12 

425-449 

2 

2 

1 

3 

450-474 

4 

4 

1 

5 

475-499 

1 

1 

2 

3 

500-524 

1 

1 

1 

2 

525-549 

2 

2 

2 

4 

550-574 

2 

2 

1 

3 

575-599 

1 

1 

1 

2 

More  Than  $559 

1 

1 

2 

10 

12 

Total 

116 

132 

248 

75 

325 

O 
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Location  Group  Comparisons 

The  school  districts  of  the  state  were  divided  into  10  groups  based  on  the  location  of  the  school 
district  office.  “Location”  was  defined  by  two  characteristics: 

1.  In  a county  east  or  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 

2.  Urban,  suburban,  city,  town  or  rural  place  type. 


The  five  place  types  were  defined  as  follows: 

Urban  — More  than  40,000  population 

Suburban  - More  than  15,000  population  and  near  an  urban  area 
City  - 1 0,000-40,000  population 
Town  — 1,000-10,000  population 
Rural  — Less  than  1 ,000  population. 

There  were  20  counties  east,  and  19  west  of  the  mountains.  The  number  of  school  districts  in  each  of  the 
10  groups  defined  by  these  2 characteristics  is  given  in  Table  6. 

The  median  total  cost  to  teacher  salary  ratios  for  the  location  groups  in  Table  7 are  all  within  0.02  of 
each  other  for  the  districts  east  of  the  mountains,  but  on  the  west  side  the  place-type  medians  fluctuate 
over  a range  of  0. 1 4 units,  from  a high  of  1 .88  for  suburban  districts  to  a low  of  1 .73  for  the  city  districts. 
The  coefficients  of  variation  for  ry,  displayed  in  Table  10,  indicate  a greater  variability  for  districts  west 
of  the  mountains,  particularly  those  in  the  rural  classification. 

The  median  total  cost  to  certificated  salary  ratios,  r^,  in  Table  8 show  smaller  over-all  differences 
than  was  the  case  for  ry.  The  town  and  rural  classifications  have  the  same  median  ratios  on  either  side  of 
the  state,  the  rural  being  0.05  units  higher  than  the  town  medians.  The  spread  on  the  east  side  is  only  0.01 
units  from  the  urban  group  through  the  town  group,  but  it  is  0.09  units  on  the  west  side.  The  consistent 
drop  of  both  ry  and  r^  for  the  city  type  west  of  the  mountains  could  be  partially  explained  by  an  effort 
to  keep  salary  schedules  comparable  with  those  in  the  nearby  urban  and  suburban  districts,  leaving  less 
money  for  noncertificated  staff  expenses.  The  coefficients  of  variation  for  r^  in  Table  1 1 show  smaller 
variability  for  all  location  groups  except  the  rural  districts  west  of  the  mountains  which  have  a CV  for  r^ 
approximately  equal  to  that  for  ry. 

The  median  per-pupil  costs  of  overhead  given  for  the  location  groups  in  Table  9 follow  the  same 
pattern  as  for  the  other  ratios,  having  a broader  range  ($96)  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east  side  ($43). 
The  medians  for  the  urban  and  suburban  districts  are  the  largest  in  Table  9,  as  was  the  case  for  ry  in  Table 
7 and  almost  (within  0.0 1 units)  the  case  for  rc  in  Table  8.  The  coefficients  of  variation  for  the  ratio  f in 
Table  1 2 show  that  the  districts  east  of  the  mountains  were  more  variable  on  this  index  than  those  in  the 
west,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  situation  for  ry  and  rc.  In  addition  this  index  begins  to  show  relatively 
increased  variability  in  the  town  districts  on  the  west  side. 


Table  6 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  LOCATION  GROUPS 


Place  Type 

E-W 

U 

c 

w 

C 

T 

R 

E-W 

East 

2 

0 

8 

45 

104 

166 

West 

4 

15 

10 

53 

84 

159 

Place  Type 

6 

15 

18 

98 

188 

325 

,333 

’ f 
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Table  7 


MEDIAN  TOTAL  COST  TO  TEACHER  SALARY  RATIO,  rT 
BY  LOCATION  GROUPS 


Place  Type 

E-W 

U 

S 

C 

T 

R 

E-W 

East 

1.80 

— 

1.78 

1.79 

1.78 

1.79 

West 

1 .87 

1 .88 

1.73 

1.75 

1 .81 

1.79 

Place  Type 

1.84 

1 .88 

1.76 

1.77 

1.79 

1.79 

Table  8 

MEDIAN  TOTAL  COST  TO  CERTIFICATED  SALARY  RATIO,  rc 

BY  LOCATION  GROUPS 


Place  Type 

E-W 

U 

S 

C 

T 

R 

E-W 

Last 

1.44 

— ■ - 

1.44 

1 .45 

1.50 

1 .47 

West 

1.49 

1.49 

1.40 

1 .45 

1.50 

1.46 

Place  Type 

1.45 

1.49 

1.43 

1.45 

1 .50 

1.47 

Table  9 

MEDIAN  PER-PUPIL  COST  OF  OVERHEAD,  f 
BY  LOCATION  GROUPS 


Place  Type 

E-W 

U 

S 

C 

T 

R 

E-W 

East 

298 

— 

298 

281 

324 

298 

West 

352 

331 

267 

256 

260 

271 

> lacc  Type 

322 

331 

260 

2C1 

299 

284 

384 
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Table  10 


COEFFICIENTS  OF  VARIATION  FOR  rT 


Place  Type 

E-W 

U 

S 

C T 

R 

E-W 

East 

West 

(2.17*) 

6.32 

4.25 

5.69  6.81 

3.91  7.23 

16.46 

20.52 

13.77 

15.84 

Place  Type 

5.21 

4.25 

5.03  6.56 

18.52 

14.91 

Table  1 1 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  VARIATION  FOR  rc 


Place  Type 

E-W 

U 

S 

C 

T 

R 

E-W 

East 

(0.51*) 

— 

3.65 

4.48 

12.32 

10.86 

West 

4.35 

3.36 

3.30 

5.87 

20.51 

16.27 

Place  Type 

3.72 

3.36 

3.83 

5.25 

16.69 

13.92 

Table  12 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  VARIATION  FOR  f 


Place  Type 

E-W 

U 

S C 

T 

R 

E-W 

East 

West 

(4.19*) 

12.13 

11.22 

16.50  13.68 

14.18 

23.27 

57.19 
41 .90 

51.87 

35.31 

Place  Type 

12.72 

16.50  13.23 

19.51 

52.47 

45.63 

JfC  t 

v "’he  fact  that  there  are  only  2 districts  in  this  group  makes  this  statistic  unreliable. 
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1970  SCHOOL  LEVY  SURVEY 


Introduction 


This  report  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Section  One  presents  a summary  picture  of  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  school  levy,  their  evaluations  of  the  schools  in  their  district,  and  their  reasons  for  voting 
for  or  against  the  levy.  Comments  drawn  directly  from  the  questionnaires  are  used  to  illustrate  points 
made  in  the  study.  The  second  section  of  the  report  presents  the  results  of  the  survey  in  more  statistical 
form  and  with  somewhat  greater  precision.  Section  Three  is  an  appendix  in  which  we  explain  our 
methodology . the  way  in  which  we  drew  the  sample,  response  rates  to  the  mail  and  telephone  survey,  and 
the  representativeness  of  the  sample. 


Who  Voted  Yes  and  Who  Voted  No 

The  data  provide  few  surprises,  except  that  they  are  consistent.  Support  for  school  levies  comes 
largely  either  from  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  increased  costs  of  education  — professional  and 
managerial  people,  people  with  comparatively  high  incomes,  and  people  with  at  least  some  college 
education  - or  from  those  who  have  a direct  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  levy  because  they  have 
school-age  children.  One  parent,  with  two  children  in  school,  said,  “I  believe  education  is  important  and 
would  be  a bargain  at  twice  the  cost  we  are  now  paying.”  Opposition  comes  from  those  who  are  over  age 
50,  have  low  or  fixed  incomes,  or  have  comparatively  little  education.  A disabled  veteran  wrote,  “I  voted 
No  in  the  last  special  (levy)  because  my  property  tax  is  about  to  make  me  move.  1959  they  were  $59.00. 
Now  over  $600.00.  I’m  on  a set  income  and  cannot  stand  any  more  taxes.  If  they  go  up  I’ll  lose  my 
home.”  A farmer  pointed  out,  “People  are  rebelling  against  taxes  and  high  cost  of  everything  — although 
Farmer’s  incomes  are  zero.” 

Perceptions  of  the  School  System 

By  and  large,  voters  rate  the  school  systems  favorably,  although  they  think  that  teachers  are  doing  a 
better  job  than  school  administrators  and  school  boards.  More  importantly , a person’s  rating  of  his  school 
is  correlated  to  his  vote  on  the  levy,  the  more  favorably  he  views  the  school,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
support  the  levy.  A housewife  who  voted  “no”  said,  “I  felt  the  school  was  badly  managed  financially  and 
some  of  the  programs  offered  were  untried  and  the  resulting  chaos  reverberating  from  top  to  bottom  called 
for  a change.”  Another  “no”  voter,  responding  to  a question  as  to  how  the  school  situation  could  be 
changed,  suggested,  “A  school  board  that  listens  to  parents’  questions  and  answers  honestly.” 

The  emphasis  on  honesty  in  dealings  with  the  public  and  access  for  information  runs  throughout  the 
interviews  and  is  reflected  in  our  finding  that  the  people  who  voted  for  the  levies  felt  it  was  easier  to  get 
information  from  the  district  than  those  who  opposed  the  levies.  A housewife  succinctly  stated  the  plight 
of  many  people  who  opposed  the  levy;  when  asked  what  things  influenced  her  decision  to  vote  the  way 
she  did,  she  replied,  “Sparce  amount  of  information  given  to  the  voters.  Also  honesty  in  presenting  the 
information  asked.”  Access  to  information  and  honesty  refers  not  only  to  levies,  but  also  to  the 
day-to-day  encounters  which  parents  have  with  the  schools.  One  levy  supporter  said,  “The  only  contact 

I’ve  had  with  the  school  has  been  with  Dr. and  he’s  been  willing  to  talk  to  us  at  any  time. 

Another  parent,  who  opposed  the  levy,  had  a less  happy  experience: 


I accidentally  found  out  that  my  son  was  skipping  school  very  often,  and  bringing 
kids  t o my  home  and  having  a ball.  I was  angry  and  called  the  school  to  see  why  I was 
not  notified  of  the  skipping.  They  said  if  a child  missed  once  a week  they  couldn’t  do 
much.  Other  schools  either  call  you  or  have  you  called  any  time  a child  misses  one 
day. 

I called  a number  of  times  and  was  very  disappointed.  I spoke  to  the  Superintendent 
once  and  he  couldn’t  wait  to  turn  me  back  over  to  the  boy’s  counselor  or  whoever 
was  in  charge  of  absenteeism.  In  other  words,  I got  nowhere. 


A number  of  voters  also  complained  about  tactics  used  by  the  schools  during  the  levy  campaign. 
Threats  of  loss  of  accreditation,  decrease  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  books,  closure  of  schools,  etc. 
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convinced  some  voters  to  support  the  levy,  but  may  have  alienated  others.  A housewife  explained  her 
feelings  thusly: 

When  the  levy  failed  the  first  time,  instead  of  finding  something  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  voters  — the  school  officials  lined  themselves  up  on  one  side  of  the 
issue  and  the  voters  on  the  other.  We  were  threatened  and  forced.  Our  children  were 
told  what  they  would  have  to  do  without  if  their  parents  didn’t  vote  for  the  levy.  (No 
playground  equipment,  no  books,  and  of  course  my  children  believed  this  literally.) 

The  young  people  were  made  part  of  the  issue.  If  we  were  against  the  levy  we  were 
automatically  against  ‘the  kids.’ 

This  dictatorial  (do-it-or-else)  attitude  on  the  part  of  school  officials  is,  I think,  one  of 
the  reasons,  besides  an  increase  in  taxes,  that  the  levy  failed. 

School  boards  and  administrations  were  also  criticized  for  past  decisions  such  as  selling  the  rights  to 
forest  lands  and  placing  school  buildings  on  unsuitable  or  inconvenient  sites.  Moreover,  one  opponent 
noted,  “One  must  provide  funds  to  educate  the  children,  but  we  did  not  need  a new  stadium  and  tartan 
turf!”  Some  districts  were  also  accused  of  trying  to  do  too  much;  either  their  budgets  were  too  large 
compared  with  similar  sized  districts,  or  their  desire  to  attain  excellence  incurred  expenses  beyond  what 
the  voter  would  pay  for. 


Was  There  a Taxpayer’s  Revolt? 

Although  the  question  cannot  be  answered  precisely  at  this  time,  it  is  clear,  from  the  data  and 
comments  made  by  respondents,  that  tax  considerations  were  important.  Low-income  families  had  the 
lowest  levels  of  support  for  the  levy.  In  addition,  support  for  the  levy  dropped  the  higher  the  voter’s 
property  tax  assessment  and  the  larger  the  bite  that  the  tax  dollar  took  from  his  family  income.  In  a 
declining  economy,  where  tax  dollars  are  becoming  scarcer  but  the  demand  for  services  has  not 
diminished,  something  must  give.  A teacher  noted,  “People  are  not  mad  at  schools.  They  are  getting  to  the 
breaking  point  tax-wise.  This  is  an  area  where  they  can  say  ‘no’  to  the  government.”  In  addition  to  the 
level  of  taxes,  voters  also  object  to  what  they  perceive  as  the  unfairness  of  the  property  tax  as  a base  for 
education.  Many  feel  that  yearly  levies  are  unnecessary  (although  several  mentioned  the  control  which  this 
gave  voters  over  the  district)  and  that  everyone  should  pay  taxes  for  schools,  however  they  are  assessed. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  tax  alternatives  were  the  property  tax,  the  income  tax,  less  tax  spent  on 
the  elderly,  and  a proposed  equalizing  tax  on  renters  or  the  parents  of  school-age  children.  Typical  of 
those  who  felt  taxes  were  too  high  was  an  oyster  farmer,  who  said,  “U  itil  I see  the  tax  load  more  fairly 
proportioned  I refuse  to  vote  ‘yes’  on  any  special  levy.” 

Taxes,  however,  were  only  one  of  a complex  of  reasons  offered  for  voting  against  the  levy.  Often 
there  was  criticism  of  how  the  school  district  was  handling  the  money  which  was  raised  by  the  levy.  An 
angry  bus  driver  noted,  “Our  district  is  in  a sorry  financial  state.  I know  levies  went  down  because  of  a 
stubborn  uneducated  school  board  with  million-dollar  ideas  on  a beggar’s  budget.  This  is  collosial  (sic) 
mismanagement.  The  money  is  also  being  used  $150,000  on  a new  track  and  only  $1,800  on  textbooks. 
No  wonder  people  are  fiery  mad!  Small  wonder  the  levy  failed!”  Many  voters  feel  not  only  that  the 
schools  mismanage  their  funds,  but  also  that  they  are  not  turning  out  an  adequate  product.  According  to 
one  voter,  “The  product  of  a school  should  be  maturing  responsible  students.  Their  product  is  very  poor 
lately  and  people  do  not  want  to  pay  taxes  to  turn  out  such  students.” 


What  Is  to  Be  Done? 

If  services  and  personnel  are  to  be  cut  by  the  district,  the  voters  have  ideas  on  what  the  priorities 
should  be:  what  they  perceive  to  be  excess  and  unnecessary  personnel  (counselors  and  administrators)  and 
extracurricular  activities.  Many  voters  do  not  believe  that  extracurricular  activities  should  be  eliminated, 
but  that  parents  should  be  asked  to  pay  for  them,  providing  uniforms  or  driving  the  students  to  football 
and  basketball  games. 

What  do  voters  suggest  should  be  done  in  the  districts?  A great  many  voters  feel  that  the  schools  will 
be  able  to  survive  on  the  moneys  available  through  better  and  more  efficient  money  management. 
Economies  can  be  made  by  cutting  down  on  nonessential  personnel  and  extracurricular  activities,  reducing 
the  frills  in  the  curriculum,  and  cutting  the  frills  in  the  physical  plant  - wall-to-wall  carpets,  colored 
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television,  new  tracks  and  football  stadiums.  To  aid  future  levies  the  voters  suggest  that  communication 
between  themselves  and  the  administration  (and  school  board)  be  easier,  more  honest,  and  understandable. 
Suggestions  include  breaking  down  budgets  and  levy  proposals  into  component  parts  and  explaining  e 
necessity  for  everything.  If  possible,  the  levy  should  also  be  divided  into  parts  so  the  electorate  can  c oose 
which  parts  of  a package  it  wishes.  As  one  taxpayer  pleaded: 

I do  not  feel  we  were  given  a good  choice.  I honestly  feel  that  when  a school  district 
submits  a levy,  the  taxpayers  should  be  given  three  or  four  choices  as  far  as  budget 
amounts.  The  average  person  is  realistic  enough  to  realize  that  schools  need  financing 
and  will  cast  a fair  vote.  However,  no  one  likes  getting  ‘suckered  into’  paying  for  a lot 
of  unnecessary  extras.  I was  told  by  one  of  the  administration  staff  that 
xxxxx  school  officials  want  the  best  school  in  the  state;  the  best  teachers,  the  highest 
curriculum;  the  most  outside  activities  for  our  students.  As  a parent,  1 would  go  along 
with  this,  but  I am  also  a taxpayer  and  feel  I must  make  my  choice  somewhere  in- 
between  these  two  roles. 

To  aid  in  communication  between  the  district  and  the  voters  several  suggested  that  the  levy  be 
explained  in  dollar  terms  rather  than  in  mills;  as  one  voter  noted,  “We  feel  safer  this  way.” 


Summary 

Taxes  were  a primary  factor  in  the  defeat  of  school  levies  during  the  past  year.  A concerned  teacher 
wrote: 

People  are  getting  very  tired  of  additional  taxes  and  this  is  the  only  way  that  they  can 

fight  back.  It’s  not  that  they  are  against  our  school.  They  are  against  additional  taxes. 

Here  they  had  a choice  and  could  vote  “no”— and  they  did. 

THIS  MUST  CHANGE. 

But  not  all  voters  were  opposing  the  levy  solely  because  of  taxes.  A sizeable  proportion  of  the 
electorate  feel  alienated  from  the  school  system,  unable  to  get  information  easily  from  it,  or  to  influence 
its  decisions.  Under  these  circumstances  the  levy  offers  an  opportunity  not  only  to  vote  on  school 
expenditures  but  also  to  exercise  control  (in  an  indirect  way)  over  the  activities  of  teachers, 
administrators  and  school  boards. 


Section  Two 


The  School  Levy : Supporters  and  Opponents 

There  are  remarkably  distinct  (and  statistically  significant)  differences  between  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  school  levy  in  the  1 8 districts  studied. 

1.  Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  support  the  levy  (60.3  percent  to  5 1 .7  percent).  The 
support  of  women,  combined  with  the  fact  they  are  more  likely  to  vote  in  levy  elections,  insures 
that  the  levies  have  a fighting  chance  of  passage. 

2.  People  in  the  21-50  age  category  support  school  levies  at  a rate  greater  than  the  required  60 
percent,  with  people  in  their  30’s  giving  levies  the  greatest  support.  People  over  50  are  opposed 
to  the  levy  (only  45.1  percent  supported  the  levy).  Considering  the  fact  that  those  over  50 
constitute  a sizeable  proportion  of  the  levy  electorate  (47  percent  of  our  sample),  it  is  no 
wonder  the  levies  lost. 


3.  Professional  people  (81.7  percent),  clerical  and  sales  (60.9  percent),  self-employed  businessmen 
(58.7  percent),  unskilled  workers  (58.1  percent),  semiskilled  and  skilled  workers  (54.7  percent) 
supported  the  levy,  while  farmers  (41.5  percent)  and  retired  people  (35.5  percent)  opposed  it. 


Renters  (78.3  percent)  were  more  likely  to  support  the  levy  than  home  owners  (55.4  percent). 

However,  over  90  percent  of  our  sample  were  home  owners. 
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5.  Income  is  an  important  determinant  of  support  or  opposition;  those  earning  under  $5,000  a 
year  — retired  people  and  farmers  — have  the  lowest  levels  of  support  (38.2  percent)  while  those 
earning  over  $5,000  support  the  levy  (59.8  percent  - 66.7  percent).  In  fact,  the  more  money  a 
family  earns,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  support  the  levy. 

6.  The  more  education  the  voter  has,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  support  the  levy,  regardless  of  sex. 
Lowest  levels  of  support  (around  40  percent)  come  from  those  voters  with  a grammar  school  or 
junior  high  education,  while  the  highest  levels  of  support  (80  percent)  came  from  those  who 
have  at  least  completed  college.  Those  who  have  completed  high  school  or  have  some  college 
support  levies,  but  not  at  the  required  60  percent  level. 

7.  People  with  children  support  the  levy,  particularly  if  they  have  more  than  two  children.  More 
important,  people  who  have  children  in  the  school  system  support  the  levy  by  approximately 
2-1  while  less  than  half  the  people  (46.6  percent)  who  have  no  children  in  the  school  system 
support  the  levy. 

8.  Community  involvement  is  also  related  to  support  for  the  school  levy.  Fifty-three  percent  of 
those  who  belonged  to  no  community  organizations  supported  the  levy,  compared  with  60 
percent  - 70  percent  support  from  those  who  belonged  to  one  or  more  organizations. 


Perceptions  of  the  School  System 

Supporters  and  opponents  of  school  levies  are  significantly  different  not  only  in  backgrounds  but 
also  in  the  way  they  perceive  the  school  system.  We  have  stated  the  data  as  though  the  perceptions  of  the 
school  tended  to  be  at  least  partially  causitive  of  the  voting  patterns.  This  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  logical 
sequence.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  way  a person  voted  on  the  levy  could  influence 
and  cause  rationalizations  on  the  voter’s  part.  It  should  be  remembered  therefore  that  the  follovring 
conclusions  although  stated  in  causitive  fashion  are,  in  reality,  correlative.  We  found: 

1.  Almost  70  percent  of  those  who  rated  teachers  in  the  district  as  “good”  supported  the  levy, 
while  29  percent  of  those  who  rated  the  teachers  as  “bad”  supported  the  levy.  Support  for  the 
levy  is  correlated  to  evaluations  of  teachers;  the  more  positively  they  are  evaluated,  the  more 
support  for  the  levy.  Fortunately,  almost  half  the  respondents  rated  teachers  as  “good.” 

2.  Administrators  receive  a substantially  more  mixed  review  from  the  electorate;  only  37.4  percent 
of  the  electorate  perceive  them  as  “good.”  However,  as  with  the  teachers,  support  for  the  levy  is 
related  to  evaluation  of  administrators:  80.3  percent  of  those  who  rated  administrators  as 
“good”  supported  the  levy,  compared  with  26. 1 percent  of  those  who  rated  them  as  “bad.” 

3.  What  is  true  for  teachers  and  administrators  is  also  true  for  school  boards:  76.9  percent  of  those 
who  rated  the  school  board  as  “good”  supported  the  levy,  compared  with  32.5  percent  who  rated 
them  as  “bad.” 

4.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a composite  measure  of  evaluation  of  the  school  district, 
comprised  of  evaluations  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  school  boards,  shows  a high  correlation 
between  positive  evaluation  of  the  district  and  a high  level  of  support  for  the  levy  and  a negative 
evaluation  and  opposition  to  the  levy. 

5.  Support  or  opposition  to  the  levy  is  also  correlated  to  whether  the  voter  perceived  teachers  and 
administrators  as  being  paid  too  much,  enough,  or  too  little.  Eighty  percent  of  those  who 
thought  teachers  were  paid  too  much  voted  “no”  while  84.7  percent  of  those  who  thought  they 
were  paid  too  little  voted  “yes.”  The  bulk  of  the  sample  (64.5  percent)  who  thought  teachers 
were  paid  about  enough  favored  the  levy  (57.8  percent). 

6.  Over  one  third  of  the  sample  felt  that  administrators  were  paid  too  much,  and  of  those  who  felt 
that  way,  59.3  percent  voted  “no”  on  the  levy.  Those  who  felt  administrators  were  paid  about 
the  right  amount  or  too  little  supported  the  levy  (73.5  percent  and  90.2  percent,  respectively). 
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The  more  easily  voters  perceive  it  is  to  obtain  information  about  the  school,  the  more  ^likely 
they  are  to  support  the  levy.  Of  those  who  felt  they  could  get  information  “very  easily  71.8 
percent  supported  the  levy,  while  only  33.3  percent  of  those  who  felt  they  could  get 
information  “with  great  difficulty  ” supported  the  levy.  Equally  important  for  the  school,  30.7 
percent  of  the  electorate  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  information  about  the  schools. 


Property  Taxes,  Previous  Levies,  and  Support  or  Opposition 

Much  rhetoric  has  been  used  arguing  whether  taxpayers  are  revolting  against  increased  property  taxes 
by  voting  against  school  levies,  which  directly  elfect  their  taxes.  We  find. 

1.  Support  for  the  school  levy  drops  the  higher  one’s  property  tax  assessment.  Seventy-five  P^nt 
of  those  who  pay  less  than  $100  per  year  support  the  school  levy.  Of  those  paying  over  $600 
per  year,  less  than  half  support  the  levy. 

2.  Although  the  gross  amount  of  the  property  tax  is  important,  the  property  tax  as  a percentage  of 
total  family  income  is  an  equally  valid  measure.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  his  total  income 
goes  for  property  taxes,  the  more  likely  a person  will  oppose  the  school  levy.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  those  paying  one  percent  of  their  income  in  property  taxes  supported  the  levy, 
compared  with  66.0  percent  of  those  paying  over  7 percent  of  their  income  in  taxes  who 
opposed  the  levy.  Those  paying  one  or  two  percent  supported  the  levy  by  at  least  60  percent, 
those  paying  3 percent  or  4 percent  supported  it  by  50  percent  - 60  percent,  and  less  than  50 
percent  of  those  paying  more  than  4 percent  supported  the  levy. 

3.  It  makes  little  difference  in  support  or  opposition  if  a voter’s  property  had  been  reassessed  in 
the  last  year. 

4 It  does  make  a difference  if  school  taxes  have  been  raised  in  the  past  year.  Those  who  have  had 
their  school  taxes  increased  split  about  evenly  in  support  of  the  levy,  while  65  percent  of  those 
whose  taxes  had  not  increased  support  the  levy. 

5 The  best  indicator  of  how  a person  will  vote  in  a levy  election  is  his  vote  in  preceding  levy 
elections.  Ninety-six  percent  of  those  who  voted  “no”  in  the  last  previous  levy  election  voted 
“no”  in  this  one,  while  77  percent  of  those  who  voted  “yes”  in  the  last  previous  election  voted 
“yes”  in  this  one.  The  nay-sayers  are  consistent  as  well.  Eighty-five  percent  of  those  who  had 
never  supported  a levy  in  the  past  also  voted  “no”  on  this  one.  The  slippage  occurs  when  we 
note  that  only  60  percent  of  those  who  had  voted  “yes”  in  previous  elections  voted  “yes”  in 

this  election. 


Reasons  for  Support  and  Opposition  To  the  Levy 

Voters  who  supported  or  opposed  the  levy  in  their  district  did  so  for  clear-cut  reasons.  When  asked 
“what  things  influenced  your  decision  to  vote  the  way  you  did  in  the  recent  school  levy  election?  the 
following  reasons  were  given:  (number  of  respondents  in  parentheses) 


Supporters.  There  were  four  basic  reasons  for  support  (in  descending  order  of  importance). 

1.  Voter  has  always  supported  education,  it’s  a matter  of  principle.  (122) 

2.  Referred  to  specific  needs  of  the  district  - teacher’s  salaries,  new  buildings,  books,  etc. 

(112) 

3.  A member  of  the  family  is  attending  school.  (101) 

4.  Children  (in  general)  need  a good  education  — an  explanation  often  offered  by  people  with 
no  children  or  whose  children  are  no  longer  in  school.  (81) 

Opposition.  Opposition  to  the  levy  was  based  on  a complex  of  reasons  which  can  be  categorized  as 

follows  (in  descending  order  of  importance). 

1 . The  most  popular  reason  was  that  “taxes  are  too  high.”  (1 10) 

2.  Schools  are  wasting  money,  spending  too  much,  exercising  poor  money  management.  (69) 

3.  Criticism  of  the  school  administration  — policies,  inability  to  communicate,  lying;  and  the 
curriculum  — too  many  frills.  (67) 
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4. 

5. 


Criticism  of  the  levy  system  or  this  specific  levy.  (31) 

Criticism  of  physical  plant  — improper  use,  no  standardized  floor  plans,  high  architect  fees, 
and,  in  some  districts,  location  of  specific  schools.  (25) 


What  Can  the  District  Do? 

Those  who  voted  against  the  levy  were  asked  how  the  school  situation  could  be  changed  so  that  they 
would  vote  for  the  levy.  They  made  the  following  suggestions:  (number  of  respondents  in  parentheses) 

1.  Institution  of  some  form  of  money  management  — cut  budgets,  reduce  expenditures,  cut 
salaries,  do  with  what  they  have,  etc.  (122) 

2.  Criticism  of  the  school  administration  — reduce  personnel,  reevaluate  them,  get 
administrators  to  communicate,  explain  more  clearly  where  the  money  goes.  (70) 

3.  Physical  plant  — reduction  of  building  costs,  one  floor  plan,  better  planning  of  facilities, 
buildings  are  too  lavish,  too  many  television  sets.  (42) 

4.  Curriculum  and  extracurricular  activities  — cut  out  frills,  return  to  basics,  eliminate  sex 
education,  deemphasize  physical  education,  eliminate  extracurricular  activities.  (41) 

5.  Will  never  vote  for  the  levy.  (15) 

6.  Change  the  tax  system.  (26) 

In  response  to  a question  regarding  what  activities  and  programs  should  be  cut  back  now  that  the 
levy  has  failed,  the  voters  gave  the  following  priorities: 

1.  Personnel:  counselors  and  administrators  primarily,  but  teachers,  teacher’s  aids,  uncertified 
staff  as  well.  (4 17)  This  is  first  priority  for  those  voting  “no”  and  second  priority  for  those 
voting  “yes.” 

2.  Extracurricular  activities:  athletics  and  others,  such  as  debate,  music,  drama,  etc.  (36 1 ) 

This  is  first  priority  for  those  voting  “yes”  and  second  priority  for  those  voting“no”. 

3.  Curriculum:  kindergarten,  vocational-technical  training  and  special  education  for  fhe 
handicapped.  (127) 

4.  Supplies  and  equipment:  textbooks,  audio-visual  equipment,  teaching  machines,  library 
books.  (107) 

5.  Transportation:  particularly  to  and  from  extracurricular  athletics  and  activities.  (98) 

6.  Physical  plant:  maintenance  and  construction.  (95) 

7.  Overloading  classes,  double-shifting,  etc.  (26) 

8.  A sizeable  number  of  voters,  particularly  those  who  had  supported  the  levy,  said  “nothing” 
should  be  cut  back.  (70) 


How  Should  People  Pay  for  Schools? 

When  asked  the  voters  ranked  the  following  a.  ' rnatives  for  school  revenues: 

1.  Property  taxes:  favored  more  by  those  who  voted  “yes”  than  those  who  opposed  the  levy, 
but  still  ranked  as  the  best  alternative  by  both  groups.  (282) 

2.  Income  taxes:  favored  more  by  those  who  voted  “yes;”  ranked  second  by  those  voting 
“yes”  and  third  by  those  voting  “no.”  (239) 

3.  No  (or  reduced)  tax  for  the  elderly:  ranked  third  by  those  voting  “yes”  and  second  by 
those  voting  “no.”  (198) 

4.  Other  alternatives:  the  most  popular  one  by  far  was  the  suggestion  that  everyone  pay  for 
schools,  particularly  renters.  Other  suggestions  included  more  timber  rights,  legalizing 
gambling,  a state  lottery,  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  liquor,  etc.  (147) 

5.  Only  people  with  children  should  pay.  (75) 

6.  State:  either  the  state  should  increase  its  contribution  to  local  districts  or  the  state  should 
take  over  the  cost  of  education.  (49) 

7.  Sales  tax:  earmarking  part  of  the  sales  tax  for  education.  (38) 

8.  No  charge  for  people  with  children  in  private  schools.  (28) 

9.  Federal  support:  increased  Federal  role.  (20) 
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APPENDIX 


This  study  is  based  on  data  collected  from  397  mail  questionnaires  and  318  telephone  interviews.  A 
random  sample  was  drawn  of  those  who  had  voted  in  the  most  recent  school  levy  election  m the  18  school 
districts  where  the  levy  had  failed.  Mail  questionnaires  were  sent  to  50  voters  in  each  district,  397  ol  900 
questionnaires  were  returned  (44.1%),  a reasonable  response  rate  for  a mail  questionnaire  to  the  general 
population.  Comparison  of  respondents  to  the  mail  questionnaire  and  the  te  ephone  survey  indicate  no 
significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  although  those  returning  mail  questionnaires  were  more 
likely  to  have  supported  the  levy.  An  additional  25  voters  in  each  district  were  telephoned  and  an  averse 
of  22  were  contacted.  Of  the  395  voters  contacted  by  telephone  318  consented  to  be  interviewed  (80.5%). 
Thus  of  the  1 ,295  voters  who  received  mail  questionnaires  or  were  reached  by  telephone  7 1 5 gave  usable 
data  (55.0%).  This  response  rate  and  its  uniformity  across  districts  insures  that  the  reliability  of  the  data  is 

within  acceptable  limits  (±  4%)  of  error. 


Table  1 


VOTE  BY  SEX 


Sex 

Male 

Female 

Total 


Yes  No 

43.0%  51.8% 

57.0  48.2 

395  307 


Table  2 

VOTE  Bv  MARITAL  STATUS 


Marital  Status 
Married 
Single 

Widowed  or  Divorced 
Total 


Yes 

No 

90.8% 

89.1% 

4.1 

3.3 

5.1 

7.6 

393 

302 

Table  3 

VOTE  BY  AGE 


Age 

Under  20 
21-30  years 
31-40  years 
41-50  years 
Over  50  years 
Total 


Yes 

No 

1 .0% 

.7% 

12.4 

8.3 

24.0 

11.6 

25.0 

20.5 

37.6 

58.9 

388 

302 

Table  4 

VOTE  BY  OCCUPATION 


Occupation 

Professional  and  semiprofessional 
Self-employed  businessmen,  managers  and  officials 
Clerical  and  sales:  buyers,  agents 
Skilled  and  semiskilled  blue  collar 
Unskilled  service  workers,  farm  laborers 
Farm  owners 
Unemployed 
Retired 
Otherc 
Total 


Yes 

No 

23.2% 

6.9% 

9.7 

8.9 

10.2 

8.6 

18.3 

19.9 

13.1 

12.4 

4.4 

8.2 

0.0 

.3 

12.8 

30.6 

8.4 

4.1 

383 

291 

Table  5 


VOTE  BY  HOME  OWNERSHIP 


Home  ownership 
Rent 
Own 
Other 
Total 


Yes  No 

9.2%  3.4% 

90.0  95.9 

.8  .7 

390  295 


Table  6 


VOTE  BY  MONTHLY  COST  OF  HOME 


Monthly  Cost  of  Home 

Yes 

No 

Under  $50 

7.8% 

4.1? 

$50-$100 

39.2 

35.6 

$ 1 01-$ 1 50 

34.9 

38.4 

$151-$200 

13.9 

15.1 

$201-$250 

1.8 

4.1 

Over  $250 

1.8 

2.7 

Inappropriate 

.6 

0.0 

Total 

166 

73 

Table  7 


VOTE  BY  YEARLY  INCOME  LEVEL 


Yearly  Income 
Less  than  $5000 
$5000-$  10,000 
$10, 000-$l  5,000 
Over  $1 5,000 
Total 


Yes 

No 

14.1% 

29.9% 

43.9 

38.8 

28.5 

22.4 

13.6 

8.9 

369 

281 

Table  8 

VOTE  BY  LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Length  of  Time  in  School  District 
1 year  or  less 
1-3  years 

More  than  3 years 
Total 

- 342  - 

395 


Yes 

No 

1.3% 

1.7% 

10.1 

9.8 

88.6 

88.6 

386 

297 

Table  9 


VOTE  BY  EDUCATION  (MALE) 


I dm.  Jt  ton  Lp:d- 
I (w  I h*n  if  hi|h 
If  hifjh 

lliffi  %*4.hool 
V*mc 

( ompklfil  itrfkfc  ( r mvrtf 


Ti 

No 

1 4'r 

2.6' r 

10  8 

17  2 

33.6 

44.0 

20  0 

23.6 

33.6 

1 2.0 

6 

0.0 

360 

267 

Table  IO 

VOtl  BY  HHH  ATION  (FEMALE) 


| I otI 

Imi  Itun  |f  hffth 
It  hff|i 
Htf6 

V*f»r  i><Ur|r 

C ixtipklrd  >,ulkfr  ***  tw*v 
ItunHiifulf 
I 


Yo 

in 

Kh 

45  H 

21  7 

22  3 
3 

373 


No 
3.9* 
16  2 
49.6 
23  3 
7 5 
4 

266 


son  BY  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILY 


CltM  1 9u34 

f t jhaUSi'C  *i 

fr  ^lol  whdUbt  fi 
| r*  < , fuklftli 

MciH  ti.JLn  ME 
x *f<  Uf  f 

I i*4  «J 


Ycv 

No 

IO  3ri 

1 2 7* 

9 8 

1 5 4 

20  ft 

30  K 

21  l 

1 » 2 

1 5 ' 

1 1 6 

? •* 

S 5 

Y 

*,  L 

2 1 

3 1 

2 4 

* 

1 4 

iKf 

292 

lafcir  12 


VOTE  BY  i HIEDRE-N  Of  St  HOOL  AOE 


V fta*au< 

-trtf') 

40h  m*»c#v4 

ft  RIFtMrf  •***  ^ 

ft  RftMUyf  at*J  at  facial 

f «£*&  Mt^  **fa«J*u4 

rf  i »bi  nn>i  **.fc*o*i>£  f& 

hi^ 3 £kU  .Su^t  ^ - fh  ft  iMiS  JVt c 


\«» 

No 

i " l'i 

n >* 

i 4 

: » 

a 3 

ft  9 

» a 

2 » 

1 o 

3 1 

■»  Y 

2 ft 

4 2 

3 ft 

43  2 

ft^  *1 

1ft? 

290 

Table  13 


VOTE  BY  RATING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DISTRICT 


Rating  of  Teachers 

Yes 

Good 

58.7% 

Somewhat  good 

33.0 

Somewhat  bad 

4.9 

Bad 

1.3 

Don’t  know 

2.1 

Total 

385 

Table  14 

VOTE  BY  RATING  OF  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  DISTRICT 


Rating  of  Administrators 

Yes 

Good 

51.7% 

Somewhat  good 

34.1 

Somewhat  bad 

" 8 

Bad 

1 

Don’t  know 

3.4 

Total 

387 

Table  IS 

VO  r BY  RATING  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  IN  DISTRICT 


Rating  of  School  ojjtJ  Yes 

Good  50 0% 

Somewhat  good  34.5 

Somewhat  bad  h.3 

B*d  3.4 

Don't  know  5.3 

Total  380 


laid e to 


VOTE  BY  CHOICE  OF  HOOL  DISTRICT  FOR  CHILD 


Cl. QU c ! -lotl-ivt  Y -S 

Leave  child  in  dhtn.i  7 6.7*'? 

Move  chil < •>  another  district  17.5 

Indiflcien  )>out  moving  ihtld  3.3 

Don't  know  I -6 

Inappropriate  tno  children  or  children  beyond  school  age)  .8 

total  3b3 


No 

34.6% 

42.4 

10.2 

4.2 

8.5 

283 


No 

17.5% 

34.4 

24.4 
12.2 
1 1.5 
279 


No 

20.8% 

33.9 

19.0 

9.9 

16.4 

274 


No 

06.9% 

216 

6.1 

3.7 

1.6 

245 


Table  17 


VOTE  BY  RATING  OF  TEACHERS’  SALARIES  IN  DISTRICT 


l of  Teachers’  Salaries 

Yes 

No 

Too  much 

3.6% 

20.1% 

About  right 

64.7 

64.2 

Too  little 

28.4 

6.9 

Don’t  know 

3.3 

8.7 

Total 

391 

288 

Table  18 

VOTE  BY  RATING  OF  ADMINISTRATORS’  SALARIES  IN  DISTRICT 


Administrators’  Salaries 

Yes 

No 

Too  much 

26.0% 

52.9% 

About  right 

53  5 

27.0 

Too  little 

9.5 

1.4 

Don’t  know 

111 

18.7 

Table  19 

VOTE  BY  AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SCHOOLS 


Information  Obtained 

Yes 

No 

Very  easily 

30.1% 

16.8% 

Easily 

47.6 

33.7 

With  difficulty 

15.9 

33.0 

With  much  difficulty 

4.4 

12.5 

Don’t  know 

2.1 

4.0 

Total 

389 

273 

Table  20 

VOTE  BY  PARENTAL  EXPERIENCE  AS  A STUDENT 


Parental  Experience 
Liked  school 
Did  not  like  school 
Total 


Yes  No 

88.3%  87.7% 

11.7  12.3 

383  276 


345  - 


Table  21 

VOTE  BY  CURRENT  PROPERTY  TAX  ASSESSMENT 


Amount  Assessed 

Yes 

No 

Don’t  know 

1 5.3% 

16.2% 

Under  SI 00 

12.2 

5.4 

S 1 01-  200 

23.5 

23.2 

201-400 

27.8 

28.2 

401-600 

10.1 

11.2 

601-800 

3.4 

6.2 

800-  1,000 

.3 

2.5 

Over  1,000 

3.7 

6.6 

Inappropriate 

3.7 

.4 

Total 

327 

241 

Table  22 

VOTE  BY  PROPERTY  TAX  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  FAMILY  INCOME 


Percentage  of  Family  Income 

Yes 

No 

1 7c 

27.1% 

14  7% 

2 

28.9 

17.8 

3 

18.0 

22.3 

4 

9.4 

10.2 

5 

6.8 

1 1.2 

6 

15 

3.6 

7 

1.5 

2.5 

Over  7% 

6.8 

17.8 

Total 

266 

197 

Table  23 

VOTE  BY  PROPERTY  REEVALUATION  WITHIN  THE  LAST  YEAR 


Properly  Reevaluated  within  Last  Year 
Yes 
No 

Inappropriate 
Don’t  know 
Total 


Yes 

No 

65.5% 

67.6% 

29.7 

30.5 

! .1 

0.0 

3.6 

1.8 

357 

275 

Table  24 

VOTE  BY  INCREASE  OF  SCHOOL  TAXES  WITHIN  THE  LAST  YEAR 


School  Taxes  Increased  within  Last  Year 
Yes 
No 

Inappropriate 
Don’t  know 
q Total 

ERIC 


Yes 

No 

57.8  % 

71.5% 

32.8 

21.2 

1.2 

0.0 

7.9 

7.3 

34 1 

274 
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Table  25 

VOTE  BY  SUPPORT  OF  SPECIAL  LEVY  IN  LAST  PREVIOUS  ELECTION 


Support  of  Special  Levy  in  Last  Election 
Yes 
No 

Inappropriate 

Total 


Yes 

No 

98.4% 

39.9% 

1.6 

59.7 

0.0 

.4 

375 

268 

Table  26 

VOTE  BY  SUPPORT  OF  SPECIAL  LEVY  IN  ANY  PREVIOUS  ELECTION 


Support  of  Special  Levy  in  Any  Previous  Election 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

96.2% 

73. 9*; 

No 

3.8 

25.6 

Inappropriate 

0.0 

.5 

Total 

239 

21  1 

Table  27 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  VOTE  DECISION 


FACTORS 

Number 

Positive 

Have  always  supported  education,  it’s  necessary 

122 

Needs  of  the  school  district 

! 12 

Children  in  school 

101 

Children  need  education 

81 

I work  for  the  school 

20 

Negative 

Money 

108 

149 

Taxes  too  high 

Criticism  of  the  levy  or  levy  system 

31 

Other 

10 

53 

Criticism  of  school  administration 

Criticism  of  curriculum 

14 

Poor  money  management,  waste 

69 

Criticism  of  physical  plant  use 

1 6 

Table  28 

SCHOOL  SERVICES  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  CUT 


Service 

Personnel,  academic,  nonacademic,  administrators 
Extracurricular  activities 

Special  classes  (kindergarten,  vocational-technical 

Text  books  and  supplies 

Transportation 

Maintenance 

Other 
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Number 

417 

361 

training,  special  education)  127 

107 

98 

95 

26 


4 (J  J 


HOW  PEOPLE  SHOULD  PAY  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Tax  Number 

Property  tax  282 

Income  tax  239 

No  (or  reduced)  charge  for  elderly  1 98 

Other  (everyone  should  pay,  tax  on  renters,  lottery)  1 47 

Only  people  with  children  should  pay  75 

State  49 

Sales  tax  -'8 

No  charge  for  people  whose  children  are  in  private  schools  28 

Federal  20 


Tabic  30 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  BY  THOSE  WHO  VOTED  “NO” 


Criticism  Number 

Criticism  of  teachers  and  administrators  70 

Criticism  of  physical  plant  and  facilities  42 

Criticism  of  curriculum  -"*6 

Criticism  of  money  management  and  high  levies  1 22 

Criticism  of  students  1 3 

Criticism  of  the  tax  system  26 

Other  29 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  ON 


EFFECT  OF  SIZE  ON  SELECTED  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  EDUCATION  PROCESS 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SIZE  ON  SELECTED  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  EDUCATION  PROCESS 


'"^ForTgood  many  years  considerable  interest  has  been  focused  on  the  effect  of  school  size  on  various 
aspects  of  the  educational  process.  This  report  brings  together  research  fef|orts  concerned  with  the 
question  of  adequate  size  of  local  school  districts.  While  this  review  is  not  all  inclusive,  the  effort  was 
made  to  consider  a representative  sample  of  research  dealing  with  the  most  commonly  used  measure 
local  school  district  size  - pupil  enrollment.  In  this  report,  the  treatment  of  adequate  size  deals  with  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  a local  school  system  or  in  a single  attendance  center  within  a local 

dlStnFor  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  size  criterion,  as  measured  by  he  number  of  pupils  enrolled  will 
be  the  principal  variable.  Relationships  will  be  considered  between  enrollment  and  the  following  factors, 
pupil  achievement,  educational  costs,  breadth  of  educational  program,  extracurricular  activities, 
professional  staff  qualifications,  and  special  services. 


Size  of  Enrollment  and  Pupil  Achievement 

In  reviewing  the  research  material  relating  to  size  and  pupil  achievement,  it  appears  that  t e 
secondary  school  level  has  received  the  greatest  share  of  attention.  However,  the  few  research  efforts 
identified  at  the  elementary  school  level  suggest  a positive  relationship  between  school  size  and  pupil 
achievement. 

As  far  back  as  1932,  Nelson  surveyed  the  literature  relating  to  elementary  pupils’  achievement  and 
the  size  of  school  attended.  He  noted  that  22  of  24  researchers  found  a higher  level  of  academic 
achievement  in  the  larger  schools.  However,  his  study  of  the  San  Francisco  area  elementary  schools  was 
inconclusive  and  this  led  him  to  caution  against  assuming  that  large  size  guarantees  educational 
efficiency.1 

More  recently,  Street,  Powell,  and  Hamblin  concluded  that  Kentucky  seventh  and  eighth  graders  in 
schools  with  300  or  more  pupils  demonstrated  higher  achievement  than  those  in  schools  with  enrollments 
of  100  to  299,  or  with  fewer  than  100  pupils.2  The  size  of  schools  in  the  Kentucky  sample  were  relatively 
small;  of  the  1 12  schools  studied,  47  were  one-room  rural  schools,  and  the  largest  attendance  center  in  the 

sample  enrolled  836  children.  . 

Theophilus  restricted  his  sample  of  Iowa  elementary  schools  to  single  attendance  centers  with  200  or 
more  pupils.  He  reported  that  pupil  achievement,  as  measured  by  the  Iowa  te«t  of  Basic  Skills,  definitely 
increased  as  attendance  center  size  increased. 

Many  studies  focusing  on  secondary  schools  have  found  a high  positive  correlation  between  school 
size  and  academic  achievement.  For  example,  Kreitlow  paired  ten  Wisconsin  school  districts  on  the  basis 
of  whether  they  were  reorganized  administrative  units.  He  used  achievement  test  results  for  first  graders 
and  observed  slightly  higher  achievement  by  children  in  nonreorganized  districts.  However,  achievement 
tests  administered  to  the  same  pupils  during  sixth,  ninth  and  twelfth  grades  showed  that  no  correlation 

existed  between  size  and  ninth-grade  achievement  as  measured  by  standardized  tests.  ... 

Using  the  Iowa  Test  of  Educational  Development,  Gray  concluded  that  pupils  in  Iowa  high  schools 
with  enrollments  exceeding  1,0C0  had  the  greatest  “gain  score.”  Pupils  in  high  schools  of  400  to  999 
enrollment  achieved  the  highest  composite  scores.6  Contradictory  findings  were  recently  reported  in 
another  Iowa  study  in  which  323  high  schools  constituted  the  sample.  Stout  and  Rudolph  stated  the 
relationship  of  student  academic  achievement  to  size  was  not  statistically  significant.  An  earlier  Iowa 
study  tended  to  refute  this  conclusion  and  to  strengthen  Gray’s  observations.  In  his  1960  investigation, 
Feldt  analyzed  scores  from  the  1959  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development  taken  by  80  percent  of 
Iowa’s  high  school  students.  This  analysis  indicated  the  differential  in  the  senior  year  between  the  largest 

and  the  smallest  high  school  amounted  to  a full  year’s  academic  growth.8 

For  purposes  of  research  with  college-bound  seniors,  Arkansas  high  schools  were  placed  in  five 
enrollment  size  classifications;  150  students  or  less,  200  to  350,  400  to  550,  600  to  750,  and  over  750. 
Achievement  was  based  on  American  College  Test  scores.  Seniors  from  schools  in  the  three  largest 
classifications  had  significantly  higher  composite  scores  than  those  from  the  two  smallest  classifications. 


Similar  findings  for  46  Nebraska  high  schools  were  reported  by  Jantze,  who  noted  that  scholastic- 
attainment  increased  as  school  size  increased  up  to  a point  somewhere  in  the  400  to  799  enrollment  range. 
Above  800,  achievement  began  to  show  a gradual  decrease.10 

With  reference  to  the  exceptional  high  school  senior,  those  in  the  upper  iO  percent,  at  least  one 
researcher  disagreed  with  some  of  the  findings  previously  cited.  He  concluded  that  size  of  school  is  not  an 
important  factor  when  the  exceptional  student’s  achievement  is  measured  by  standardized  tests. 

Small  school  proponents  frequently  contend  that  student  dropout  rate  is  much  lower  in  the  small 
high  schools  than  in  the  larger  secondary  attendance  centers.  Empirical  evidence  in  support  of  this 
contention  was  not  uncovered.  In  fact,  two  of  the  studies  reviewed  did  indicate  that  holding  power  of  high 
schools  is  not  related  to  total  enrollment.  Hartung  analyzed  dropout  rates  in  22  Illinois  schools  outside  the 
Chicago  area  and  found  no  statistically  significant  differences  in  large  and  small  high  school  dropout 
rates.12  Similar  findings  for  Iowa  schools  were  reported  by  Opstad,  who  concluded  that  school  size  per  se 
is  not  related  to  a school’s  holding  power.13  Ford  reported  a study  which  indicated  that  during  1964-65 
in  Washington  State  counties  where  small  high  schools  included  in  this  study  were  located,  the  dropout 
rate  was  six  percent.  In  the  most  densely  populated  counties  of  Washington,  which  included  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  complex  and  Spokane,  the  rate  ranged  from  3.69  to  3.99  percent.  The  state  average  was 
3.89  percent.  According  to  statistics  released  by  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Education,  the  same 
situation  prevails  in  that  state.  Hard  data  support  the  idea  that  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  the 
size  of  schools  and  the  percentage  of  high  school  dropouts  in  the  two  most  populous  states  in  the 
Northwest  region.54 

Student  success  in  college  and  its  relationship  to  the  size  of  the  secondary  school  attended  also  has 
been  a popular  subject  for  the  researcher. 

Weaver  stated  that  graduates  of  large  North  Carolina  high  schools  averaged  more  college  credit  hours 
from  freshman  through  senior  year  than  did  graduates  of  small  schools.  Further,  graduates  of  small  North 
Carolina  high  schools  had  lower  college  grade-point  averages  from  freshman  through  senior  year  than  did 
graduates  of  larger  schools.  The  graduates  of  large  high  schools,  when  compared  with  graduates  of  smaller 
schools,  were  less  prone  to  failure  in  college  and  more  I'kely  to  graduate.14  Carefully  documented  studies 
in  Oregon  indicate  graduates  of  high  schools  with  enrollments  of  100  students  or  less  do  significantly  less 
well  in  freshman  college  studies  than  do  their  peers  from  large  high  schools.54 

When  related  to  college  success,  the  optimum  enrollments  in  Iowa  secondary  attendance  centers  were 
found  to  be  between  400  and  999.  Graduates  of  high  schools  in  this  category  had  not  only  the  highest 
proportion  of  graduates  enrolled  in  college,  but  they  obtained  higher  college  freshman  grade-point 
averages  than  did  students  from  smaller  or  larger  schools.6 

However,  a 1959  study  of  127  seniors  at  Central  Michigan  University  indicated  those  seniors  who  had 
graduated  from  large  high  schools  did  not  have  college  grade-po'nt  averages  significantly  higher  than 
graduates  of  smaller  schools.15  Furthermore,  a negative  relationship  between  high  school  size  and  college 
success  was  noted  for  637  Texas  A&M  agriculture  students  who  had  ranked  in  the  lower  quartile  on 
achievement  and  aptitude  tests  in  high  school.16 

One  researcher  concluded  that  the  pattern  of  studies  completed  by  a high  school  student  influences 
college  achievement  more  than  does  the  size  of  the  secondary  school.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  if  the 
small  high  school  could  offer  the  diversity  of  courses  usually  found  in  the  larger  school,  there  would  be  no 
difference  in  college  achievement  between  graduates  of  small  and  larger  schools.17 

The  Ohio  School  Survey  Committee  reported  that  students  from  high  schools  with  enrollments  under 
250  were  generally  loss  well  prepared  for  college  and  made  poorer  college  records  than  students  who  had 
graduated  from  schools  with  more  than  250  pupils.18 

Pupil  achievement  has  been  considered  also  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Ph.D’s  granted  to  graduates  of 
secondary  schools  of  various  sizes.  The  findings  strongly  favored  the  larger  schools.19 

Failure  to  complete  college  has  also  been  considered  in  relation  to  size  of  high  school.  From  a study 
of  617  students  who  had  v ;thdrawn  from  the  University  of  Arkansas,  the  withdrawal  rate  was 
significantly  greater  among  graduates  of  small  schools.  However,  when  the  factor  of  mental  ability  was 
held  constant,  size  of  the  secondary  school  attended  was  of  little  consequence.20 

Size  of  Enrollment  and  Educational  Costs 

Most  studies  relating  school  size  to  educational  costs  have  focused  on  the  secondary  schools. 
However,  Grieder  reported  the  point  of  greatest  economy  was  reached  in  elementary  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  400  children.  According  to  the  same  writer,  peak  economy  was  attained  in  secondary 

>ls  of  500  students.21 
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Other  researchers,  including  C.  B.  Smith,22  have  stressed  cost  advantages  as  school  size  increased  to 
the  800  to  1,200  pupil  range.  It  appears  that  above  this  range,  cost  factors  increase  as  school  size  increases 
Morris,  who  called  attention  to  high  costs  per  pupil  in  schools  with  enrollments  below  200,  suggested  that 
per-pupil  expenditure  tended  to  level  off  after  enrollment  exceeded  600.  In  one  Iowa  study  it  was 
reported  that  the  lowest  secondary  school  costs  were  found  in  schools  in  the  500  to  800  pupil  range 
Another  study  in  Iowa  suggested  1 ,000  as  the  optimum  secondary  enrollment  figure  for  fiscal  efficiency. 

One  writer  stated  that  the  greatest  increase  in  per-pupil  expenditure  occured  as  secondary  school 
enrollment  fell  below  350  students.24  Peck’s  results  were  similar  in  that  per-pupil  expenditures  and  size 
were  inversely  related,  and  the  greatest  cost  increase  came  about  as  enrollment  dropped  below  350. 

Studies  of  district-wide  educational  costs  have  also  established  an  inverse  relationship  between  size 
and  cost.  This  relationship  seems  to  hold  when  subdistricts  in  large  metropolitan  school  districts  are 
considered.26  An  upper  limit  of  the  inverse  ratio  was  established  by  Hansen,  however.  Focusing  upon  the 
total  cost  of  ed  ational  programs  in  grades  one  through  12,  he  investigated  589  school  districts  in  10 
states.  District  size  ranged  from  1,500  to  over  846,000  with  a median  of  approximately  50  000  pupils 
Hansen  asserted  that  unit  costs  declined  consistently  as  district  size  rose  to  approximately  20,000 

students. easier  recommendation  specified  10,000  as  the  optimum  enrollment  for  economic  efficiency  28 
Knezevich,  in  turn,  suggested  that  a local  school  district  needs  10,000  to  12,000  pupils  to  provide  a 
desirable  educational  program  at  a reasonable  cost  per  pupil.29  In  a recent  doctoral  study,  Rajpal  limited 
his  district-wide  consideration  to  the  secondary  level  only.  He  found  the  mean  instructional  expenditure 
for  Iowa  high  schools  per  resident  student  in  average  daily  attendance  decreased  consistently  from  $579  in 
districts  with  secondary  enrollments  of  51  to  100,  to  $354  in  districts  with  801  to  6,000  high  sc  oo 

students.30 

Morphet,  Johns,  and  Reller.  in  a recently  published  work,  aiso  looked  at  effects  of  school  size 
variations  on  fluctuations  in  unit  costs.  They  suggested  that  in  districts  with  fewer  than  1,200  pupils,  high 
costs  deterred  provisions  for  needed  educational  opportunities.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  beyona  the 
50  000  level  of  enrollment,  costs  tended  to  rise  again  and  increased  as  much  as  $10  per  pupil  in  tile  very 
large  districts.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  lost  factors  dictate  a minimum  enrollment  o<  1 0,000  pupils 
within  a school  district.  These  writers  stated  that  the  optimum  enrollment  for  economic  efficiency  was 

40,000  to  50,000.31  4 . . , ..  ..  nnBtB 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Poll  y approached  optimum  size  from  standpoints  other  than  costs. 

They  felt  school  districts  with  a pupil  population  larger  than  150,000  are  prone  to  bureaucratic  rigidities 
and  impersonal  responses,  and  are  likely  to  produce  an  unhealthy  tension  between  concerned  parents  on 
the  one  hand  and  top  school  officials  and  board  members  on  the  other.  Even  districts  below  150,000  p p 
population  can  become  ossified  unless  provisions  are  made  for  the  delegation  of  discretion  and  authority 

to  appropriate  substructures.55 


Size  of  Enrollment  and  Breadth  of  Educational  Program 

Much  of  the  research  concerned  with  size  of  educational  program  relationships  has  been  limited  to 
the  secondary  level  or  to  district-wide  investigations.  However,  one  study  concluded  California  districts 
operating  only  elementary  schools  with  enrollments  of  less  thr.n  900  were  too  small  legally  and  practically 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  nature  and  quality  of  th ; educational  program.  The  same  conclusion 
was  deemed  applicable  to  unified  K-12  districts  of  fewer  than  1,500  students  and  high  school  districts 

enrolling  fewer  than  300  students.32 

Most  of  the  literature  reviewed  at  the  secondary  level  favored  the  larger  schedules.  The  typical  Texas 
high  school  with  200  or  fewer  students,  for  example,  offered  an  average  of  1 1 subjects  while  a school  with 
an  enrollment  range  of  201  to  500  offered  18  subjects.  High  schools  enrolling  500  or  more  pupils  average 
27  subject  offerings.33  In  an  Ohio  study  in  which  high  school  programs  were  evaluated,  it  was  found  that 
no  high  schools  with  fewer  than  200  students  were  considered  satisfactory.  It  was  not  until  the  500-pupil 
level  was  reached  that  a majority  of  the  schools  received  the  satisfactory  rating.18 

The  Morris  Survey  of  secondary  schools  in  nine  southern  states  showed  a direct  and  postive 
relationship  between  curriculum  variety  and  level  of  enrollment.23  Iowa  findings  were  similar  in  that  the 
state’s  largest  high  schools  had  more  curricular  offering  than  schools  in  any  other  size  category. 

North  Carolina  also  gives  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  larger  high  schools  ofter  a more 
O varied  program  of  studies.  It  was  shown  that  small  North  Carolina  secondary  schools  schedule  more 
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courses  on  an  alternate  year  basis  than  do  the  larger  schools.14  A 1961  Nationc’  Education  Association 
survey  concentrated  on  course  offerings  in  math,  science,  and  foreign  languages.  It  was  found  that  among 
all  secondary  schools  with  fewer  than  300  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  10  percent  offered  no 
chemistry;  20  percent  did  not  have  a course  in  physics;  40  percent  did  not  offer  trigonometry;  and  29 
percent  failed  to  offer  a foreign  language.34 

Recent  writings  in  educational  administration  have  urged  support  for  the  concept  that  breadth  of 
secondary  education  programs  requires  sizable  enrollments.  Van  Miller  observed  that  many  authorities 
suggest  that  in  most  cases  curriculum  needs  dictate  high  school  enrollments  of  700  to  1,500  or  larger. 35 
Knezevich  also  called  attention  to  statements  by  writers  in  the  field  of  education  who  advocate  a 
minimum  enrollment  figure  of  400  to  500  students  to  help  insure  quality  programs.  He  also  noted  that  the 
same  writers  have  specified  1,500  as  the  minimum  enrollment  for  a school  district.36 

Of  the  several  secondary  school  studies  reviewed,  Woodham’s  conclusions  were  most  unusual.  From 
his  doctoral  research  in  Florida  schools,  he  noted  a tendency  for  increases  in  curriculum  offerings  to 
decelerate  after  a certain  enrollment  point  is  reached.  He  concluded  that  course  offerings  increase  rapidly 
as  size  increases  to  approximately  450  pupils.  Above  that  number,  the  rate  of  increase  in  number  of 
offering  slows  appreciably.24 

When  the  entire  school  district  is  studied,  research  findings  seem  to  favor  the  larger  school  systems. 
According  to  Sargent,  “evidence  from  several  state  studies,  particularly  those  in  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire, 
seems  clearly  to  establish  the  general  relationship  between  size  of  district  and  the  quality  of  education.”37 
Faber  corroborated  Sargent’s  basic  postulate  when  he  reported  what  his  own  review  indicated  that  all 
districts  rated  high  in  “breadth  of  curriculum”  had  enrollments  in  excess  of  9,000  pupils.38  Clark39  and 
Rajpal30  have  come  up  with  similar  findings. 

Various  educational  writers  have  cited  fairly  specific  enrollment  figures  as  criteria  for  adequacy  of 
educational  programs.  Three  recent  texts  provide  excellent  examples.  Knezevich  suggests  that  a 
comprehensive  education  program  would  require  a district-wide  enrollment  of  at  least  10,000.  He 
commented,  however,  that  an  effective  intermediate  unit  (regional  educational  service  agency)  could 
provide  needed  programs  and  services  in  sparsely  settled  areas.  Under  such  conditions,  a minimum 
enrollment  of  2,400  pupils  could  be  considered  acceptable 36  Campbell,  Cunningham,  and  McPhee 
suggest  that  no  school  district  carry  less  than  2,000  children  enrolled  at  any  given  time  with  10,000  as  an 
optimum  enrollment  figure  to  assure  program  quality.40  Lane,  Corwin,  and  Monahan  call  attention  to 
earlier  recommendations  for  at  least  12,000  students  as  assurance  of  adequate  programs.  Looking  to  the 
future,  they  suggest  that  12,000  pupils  may  prove  to  be  too  few.  A minimum  enrollment  of  10,000  was 
proposed  as  a current  and  realistic  minimum  criterion,  if  the  district  is  to  furnish  adequate  programs  and 
services  for  its  students.41 


Size  of  Enrollment  and  Extracurricular  Activities 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  quality  and  scope  of  secondary  schools’  extracurricular  programs 
might  be  pertinent  to  the  question  of  adequate  school  size.  Apparently,  such  a relationship  h«s  not  Teceived 
research  attention  as  only  a few  studies  were  identified  that  even  remotely  touched  on  this  point. 

One  researcher  concluded  that  Indiana  high  school  activity  programs,  evaluated  by  criteria  set  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  were  improved  after  school  district 
reorganization.  Activity  programs  in  high  schools  in  reorganized  districts  were  rated  significantly  higher 
than  their  counterpart  in  nonreorganized  districts.42 

The  limited  empirical  evidence  about  pupil  participation  and  evaluation  of  extracurricular  activities 
was  somewhat  contradictory.  Results  of  a study  of  Iowa  high  schools  indicated  pupil  a^>.  vity  was  greatest 
in  secondary  schools  with  enrollments  of  150  to  399.  Students  in  schools  within  this  size  bracket  also 
rated  their  excracurricular  programs  higher  than  students  in  schools  in  any  other  size  category.6  In 
contrast,  a second  researcher  in  the  re  state  reported  no  relationship  between  school  size  and  extent  of 
pupil  participation  in  extracurricular  activities.13 

Woods,  in  his  study  of  Southern  California  high  schools,  approached  the  question  from  a different 
perspective.  He  considered  parent  reaction  and  found  the  most  favorable  parental  reaction  to  the 
extracurricular  program  offering  was  in  the  school  size  range  1,200  to  1,599  students.43 

It  is  significant  that  in  these  times  of  extensive  local  district,  reorganization,  one  researcher  reported  a 
“definite  and  consistent  relationship  between  participation  in  school  activities  and  the  distance  from  home 
ERJCchcOl.”44 
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Size  of  Enrollment  and  Professional  Staff  Qualifications 

Research  seems  to  indicate  that  a positive  relationship  exists  between  measurable  professional 
qualifications  of  teachers  and  size  of  enrollment.  It  is  possible  to  cite  several  pertinent  findings  An 
Arkansas  investigator  established  an  inverse  relationship  between  school  size  and  the  number  of  teachers 
with  emergency  certification,  and  the  number  of  teachers  instructing  outside  their  major  field  ot 
preparation.  He  discovered,  too,  that  the  relative  number  of  teachers  with  advanced  degrees  increased  with 

size  of  school.45  , , ,.  _ ......  , 

The  study  of  secondary  schools  in  nine  southern  states,  referred  to  earlier,  found  that  the  larger  the 

enrollment,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  teachers  holding  a master’s  degreee,  and  the  lower  the  percentage 

of  teachers  without  a bachelor’s  degree.23  . . -,nn  „ 

De  Good  compared  Ohio  high  schools  with  a 500  to  700  pupil  enrollment  with  those  having  200  or 

fewer  pupils.  He  found  that  teachers  in  smaller  schools  received  lower  slaaries,  had  fewer  years  of  teaching 

experience,  and  were  less  likely  to  hold  an  advanced  degree.43 

Another  researcher  reported  a direct  relationship  between  size  and  the  percentage  of  experienced 
teachers,  the  percentage  of  teachers  with  standard  certificates,  the  percentage  of  teachers  with  degrees 
from  out-of-state  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  number  of  pupil  units  taught  by  certified  teachers.  T e 
amount  of  college  training  of  the  teachers,  the  percentage  of  women  teachers,  and  salary  levels  were 

related  directly  to  size  of  school.47  ......  . , . . , .r. 

In  another  study,  all  public  high  school  districts  in  Iowa  were  divided  into  eight  size  classifications. 

When  mean  qualifications  of  teachers  were  compared  with  school  size,  the  largest  districts  had  the  more 
experienced  staffs  with  better  academic  preparation.30 

Specific  minimal  or  optimal  enrollment  recommendations,  based  upon  the  factor  of  teacher 
qualifications,  were  not  discovered  in  the  literature.  Obviously,  however,  many  writers  considered  staff 
needs  and  qualification  when  proposing  minimum  and  optimum  enrollments  based  upon  other  important 

faCt°Two  recently  published  texts  clearly  illustrated  the  point  that  various  other  personnel  considerations 
might  be  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the  proper  size  of  a school.  Miller  observed  that  a few  authorities 
have  insisted  an  elementary  attendance  center  should  be  of  a size  conducive  to  professional  stimulation 
and  flexibility.  To  achieve  these  goals,  it  has  been  suggested  that  each  elementary  school  should  have  at 
least  two  classes,  or  sections,  per  gradj  level.35  Thus,  if  25  to  1 is  accepted  as  a fairly  standard 
pupil-teacher  ratio,  a single  K-6  attendance  center  should  have  a minimum  of  350  pupils. 

As  previously  indicated,  Campbell,  Cunningham,  and  McPhee  suggested  2,000  students  as  a minimum 
and  10,000  as  an  optimum  for  school  districts.  They  also  recommend  a 40,000  maximum  in  city  school 
districts  with  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  subdistricting;  they  reasoned  that  when  enrollment  in  a 
district  exceeds  40,000,  it  is  too  large  and  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  bureaucratic. 
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Size  of  Enrollment  and  Special  Services 

The  special  services  considered  here  are  supplementary  and  include  guidance  counseling  and 
psychological  services.  Also  included  are  services  and  programs  classified  under  the  heading  o sp 
education.  These  cover  remedial  classes  and  special  classes  for  exceptional  or  handicapped  children. 

The  literature  is  plentiful  on  the  subject  of  special  pregrams  and  services  as  they  relate  to  the  size  o 
districts,  particularly  in  the  area  of  special  education  in  which  incidence  ratios  and  Pupil  PopuJation  totals 
are  extremely  important.  In  ail  special  service  fields,  scholars  such  as  Dawson43  and  Conant  h»e 
provided  meaningful  data  concerning  the  desirable  numbers  of  pupils  receiving  special  programs  and 
services  A detailed  review  of  the  abundant  research  relating  school  size  to  provision  of  special  services,  is, 
however,  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.  Only  a few  illustrative  examples  are  presented  here 

The  guidance  program,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level,  has  received  a great  deal  of  attention.  A 
majority  of  the  studies  reviewed  deal  primarily  with  counselor-student  ratios;  Conant’s  recommendations 
of  one  counselor  for  every  300  or  400  students  are  referred  to  frequently  in  more  recent  htor^re  . 
Hecher  who  studied  high  school  dropouts,  can  be  included  among  the  staunch  advocates  of  effe0tlV0 
guidance  services  for  secondary  students.  His  recommendation  is  to  have  one  full-time  counselor  serve  a 

maX1ThTNorth ' Central^  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  recommended  that  all  schools 
0 -rolling  fewer  than  300  pupils  should  provide  at  least  one  half-time  guidance  counselor  aud^that  schools 
ith  enrollments  in  excess  of  300  should  have  one  full-time  counselor  for  every  500  students. 
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The  National  Health  Survey  tor  July  1457.  to  July  l;>vv.  points  out  that  tor  each  1 .000  children 
under  15  years  of  age.  41  had  a chronic  or  permanent  detect  which  would  necessitate  special  educational 
provisions.  For  those  requiring  special  services.  K percent  had  visiia1  d 'l. t allies.  15  percent  had  auditors 
problems.  2<>  percent  had  speech  defects.  36  percent  had  oi  : . p.aii.  pioblenis.  and  14  percent 
experienced  a variety  of  other  difficulties.52  The  National  Health  Survey  per  - .u  • icpresentative  ot 

some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  public  schools  in  providing  special  services 

I he  si/c  of  a school  district  is  obviously  related  to  ability  to  provide  the  necessary  d program 

ami  services.  Patterson's  doctoral  research  showed  the  professional  qualifications  t tal  service 

personnel  have  a parallel  increase  with  school  si/e.47  Do  Good  reported  similar  findings  a - aosen.-d  :h  it 
guidance  pn  eranis  in  Ohio's  smaller  high  schools  were  weaker  than  those  in  the  larger  schools.  t.r  : 
found  that  secondary  schools  enrolling  400  to  »><»»>  students  ranked  highest  in  terms  of  emplovme.it  c 
certificated  counselors  and  number  of  counseling  hours  available  to  students.  However.  h.-  . 
consuh  ration  was  pven  to  employ  me nl  ot  quahlied  librarians  and  number  ot  librarian  hours  available  to 
st u<Jcn I v i he  highest  ranked  w1uh>1s  were  in  the  I .CKKJ  or  more  cjtcgorv,'* 

Other  applications  of  the  si/e  criterion  to  special  services  lor  students  arc  noted  in  the  literature,  but 
these  .if e not  within  the  intended  scope  ot  this  ic,*ort  Attention  should  ho  given  to  the  standards  set  lor 
hbrarv  services  personnel  books.  and  materials,  by  the  North  ( entral  Association  ot  f'dlege*  and 
secoiniaiy  S.  hooi>::  and  the  American  library  AwiHution^3  I hew  standards  arc  based  upon  the  M/e 
enter,  n .is  d * > .jtrNrr  >»l  jHipih  niruhcd 
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Characteristics  of  the  Urban  Scene  continual  migration  of  people  no  longer  needed 

The  phenomenon  ot  urbanization  is  the  result  ot  ine  conu  .ua  b unplanned  growth  ot 

for  farm  production  to  the  cities  The  ^“^ity of  people  with  highly  diverse 

metropolitan  areas  has  resulted  in  the  ace  whatever  other  descriptive  words  one  might 

backgrounds,  education,  capabihty.  .ntcres.tr  M ^ J"d  Nation  system  whicb  is  required 

cure  to  use.  Tins  basic  „he  teaching  process)  that  the  client 

The  heterogeneity  of  the  city  population,  particularly  tn 
so°c5e?onomic  aspects,  has  increased I rather  than  tn  nr«nt  ycars^  mcmburs  ^ 

Specific  trends  whtch  have  brought  hn  J^ace  "en.  with  those  from  lower  socioeconomic 
socioeconomic  strata  to  the  suburbs  ^rial  practices  aiul  political  policies,  and  by 

backgrounds.  In  addition,  forced  by  both  over,  and  cover  social  and  more  in  the  older  and 

economic  pressures,  racial  and  ethnic  groups  hav  ^ ^ result  is  a growing  disparity  to  tween  the  school 

evermore  greatly  deteriorating  sections  o the  cit^Thc  result  is  backgr0und  for 

“ .e? •' a:;  zs 

•Vducationa'r  ZZrtVZJW  of  the  many  diverse  problems  of  educating  m the 

urban  scene.  ... .»«*  i.*iv  in  the  cities  has  generated  other  social 

The  geographical  and  socioeconomic  stratitiea  i > . , «;#-fi-ultv  and  cost  to  the 

problems  such  as  increased  crime  rater  and  greater  school  irrelevancy,  winch  add  ditfuult, 

educational  program. 

The  Increased  Demands  on  Educational  I|“U,u*JonS  ( mechanization:  automation:  in  general. 

The  factors  which  have  fen  , ^ lo  fof  ,htf  uiukilkd.  ihc  uiilnincd. 

technological  advance  have  sharply  replied l civ | j > squired  to  educate  marc  students  in  marc 
and  the  uneducated  Asa more  difficult  each  year.  The 
areas.  Absorption  ot  unskilled  labcircrs  in  p y , ■ former  times  dropped  out  ot 

mob, mu"  ?,fc^Uu,b"'U,ubll'  dJrt.s  bccauvc  of  tbc  concentration  t»d  « 

students  who  tall  into  this  category . diverse  education  and  other  services  has  expanded  with 

In  addition,  the  need  tor  considcra  > universities  multiplicity  of  employment  modes, 

the  growing  complexity  ot  society.  requircm  * This  need  lor  broader  scope  has  also  been 


Si/e  and  Complexity  , , ..  . . c..  0,H.raiionally  somewhat  more  efficient  than 

I'd *«"  " m,uh,,ng  Xc  udmmLt.u.tvc  and  vctv.cc  function.,  in 

smaller  ilisiruls  because  ot  iIk  |x>ssibi  > -mils  the  hiring  ot  spccialislii  in  particular 

add.., the  greater  I inailcta,  baut  ot  torn, ally  trained,  ckan. pie. 

administrative  ureas  who  nuy  provide  a higher  c ■ { systems,  the  required 

.'n^rtr^  rrr 

urge  who*.,  d..tt.,t  ...eh  a.  ..ne  ol  Ike  group  I d,..r,c.  al»  po*. 

^ umimeation  and  organizational  problem.  md£>und  ...  .mailer  d..  r.e  . 
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PER-PUP1L  COST  FOR  SALARIES  1 


Si  ze 

Cert. 

Staff 

Prof. 

& Tech. 

Sec'y 

and 

. Craft 
Other 

Empl . 

Bnfts . 

Total 

Group 

Teach 

. Other 

Teach 

. Other 

Teach 

. Other 

Teach 

. Other 

Teach . 

Other 

1 

$401 

$ 98 

$ 7 

$14 

$ 8 

$105 

$21 

$19 

$438 

$235 

2 

391 

100 

2 

13 

9 

109 

21 

17 

423 

239 

3 

360 

85 

1 

7 

6 

92 

17 

14 

384 

198 

4 

344 

78 

1 

5 

8 

83 

16 

13 

369 

179 

5 

351 

83 

1 

5 

7 

90 

16 

14 

376 

192 

6 

334 

72 

1 

2 

14 

85 

18 

12 

366 

171 

7 

350 

83 

1 

2 

8 

96 

17 

14 

376 

195 

8 

376 

84 

- 

4 

7 

108 

18 

15 

401 

211 

9 

491 

68 

1 

4 

14 

173 

26 

22 

532 

267 

State 

Average 

$ 374 

$ 89 

S 3 

S 9 

$ 8 

S 98 

$19 

$16 

$404 

$212 

Si  ze 

Suppl . 

& Mtl. 

Contr 

OTHER 
. Serv. 

PER-PUPIL 
Cptl . 

COSTS 

Outlay 

Books 

Travel 

Gru-p 

Teach . 

Other 

Teach 

. Other 

Teach. 

Other 

Text 

Libr. 

Instr . 

Other 

1 

$ 13 

$33 

$8 

$ 41 

$ 6 

$ 8 

$6 

$ 4 

$2 

$ 3 

2 

13 

39 

4 

36 

8 

12 

8 

5 

2 

3 

3 

11 

37 

3 

40 

7 

12 

7 

4 

2 

3 

4 

12 

37 

1 

39 

7 

14 

7 

4 

2 

2 

5 

13 

41 

2 

48 

7 

14 

6 

4 

2 

2 

6 

14 

41 

2 

48 

8 

19 

8 

5 

2 

2 

7 

16 

47 

2 

56 

6 

17 

8 

5 

2 

3 

8 

18 

57 

2 

78 

9 

23 

9 

5 

1 

3 

9 

15 

73 

2 

160 

4 

23 

12 

8 

1 

6 

State 

Average 

$ 13 

$38 

$4 

$ 43 

$ 7 

$12 

$ 7 

$ 4 

$ 2 

$ 3 

1 • ‘u  k '“hnrton  and  R.  L.  Buachbom.  "Commonality  Analyst.  Per-Pupll  Expenditure  Pattema." 
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Purpose  of  This  Study  , . . _ . „iVl.  j. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  identify  if  possible  the  origin  of  the  highei  educational  costs  w i 
apply  to  the  large  school  districts.  Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  potential  factors,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  in  some  detail  the  various  cost  elements  of  large  school  districts  in  reference  to  some  base  and  to 
compare  them  in  such  a way  that  the  comparisons  are  valid.  In  comparing  the  educational  programs  from 
school  district  to  school  district,  a number  of  parameters  are  used.  Costs  are  frequently  termed  in  dollars 
per  student  ” class  loads  in  “students  per  teacher,”  and  overheads  in  “other  certificated  personnel  per 
teacher.”  Unfortunately,  direct  comparisons  of  such  parameters  are  frequently  not  valid  because  ot 
variations  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  school  funding  process,  the  nature  of  the  school  district 
organization  and  educational  program,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  one-to-one  correspondences  in  e 
various  program  elements.  In  this  study  we  have  attempted  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  accidental 
variations  so  that  greater  insight  into  the  important  factors  may  be  gained. 


General  Approach  , . ....... 

In  seeking  the  reasons  for  higher  costs  in  the  group  1 school  distnets  (see  Appendix  A),  the  following 

general  approach  was  used.  The  total  cost  per  pupil  in  group  1 districts  was  compared  with  the  average 
cost  for  those  in  group  4 which  was  used  as  the  reference  level.  Because  the  total  costs  were  not  directly 
comparable,  adjustments  for  different  average  salary  levels  and  class  loadings  were  made.  The  adjusted 
costs  for  the  group  1 districts  were  then  compared  to  the  average  of  the  group  4 districts  to  establish  a 
differential  which  more  truly  represented  the  variations  in  program  from  district  to  district  than  did  the 

A survey  (see  Appendix  C)  was  made  of  group  1 districts  to  determine  their  ideas  of  the  ongin  of  the 
excess  costs,  and  the  results  were  used  as  an  aid  to  interpretation. 


Per-Pupil  Cost  Comparisons  ...... 

Analysis  of  per-pupil  expenditure  patterns  shows  higher  average  unit  costs  in  size  groups  1 and  2 than 

in  the  size  groups  ranging  in  enrollment  down  to  only  500  students  per  district.  Size  group  4,  wiin  an 
average  enrollment  of  from  2,500  to  5,000,  was  chosen  as  a comparison  reference  for  the  group  1 districts. 
The  choice  was  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  was  made  because  group  4 has  the  lowest  reported  per-pupil 
expenditure  average  and  the  districts  in  a sense  have  the  simplest  organization,  generally  comprised  cl  one 
high  school,  possibly  one  or  two  junior  high  schools,  and  supporting  elementary  schools. 

In  comparing  the  group  1 districts  with  the  group  4 average,  various  program  aspects  have  been 

considered  to  account  for  the  cost  differences.  ^ . t.  e 

Table  1 provides  a breakdown  of  total  school  costs  for  the  school  year  1968-69  as  a function  ot 
various  accounting  categories.  Table  2 summarizes  the  cost  information  for  size  groups  1 and  4. 

The  significant  point  in  Table  2 is  that  it  is  only  the  differences  in  salary  costs  which  account  for  the 
difference  in  total  per-pupil  cost;  other  costs  are  about  the  same  for  the  two  groups.  What  then,  are  the 
reasons  for  the  approximate  $1  25  per-pupil  differential  between  Groups  1 and  4. 

Table  2 

PER-PUPIL  COSTS  - SIZE  GROUPS  1 AND  4 
(Dollars  per  Pupil) 


Salary  Costs 


Teacher 

Other 

Total 

Other 

Total 

Group  1 

$428 

$ 235 

$663 

$124 

$787 

Group  4 

369 

179 

548 

125 

673 

Difference 

$ 69 

'$  56 

$ 125 

$ (1) 

$124 

O 
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Salary  Considerations 

The  average  annual  teacher  (base)  salary  in  the  school  year  1968-69  for  group  1 was  $8,736  and  for 
group  4 $8,189.  The  difference,  $547,  is  6.3  percent  of  the  group  1 salary.  The  corresponding  difference 
for  all  certificated  personnel  expressed  as  a percentage  is  about  the  same.  Although  the  salary  differential 
lor  classified  personnel  in  groups  1 and  4 is  not  known,  no  significant  error  is  introduced  by  assuming  that 
the  differential  lor  all  salaries  if  6.3  percent.  This  percentage  can  be  used  to  normalize  the  group  1 salary 
costs  (expressed  as  dollars  per  pupil)  to  those  of  group  4.  Thus,  6.3  percent  of  $663,  the  group  1 average 
salary  costs  per  pupil,  is  $42.  The  normalized  salary  cost  then  becomes  $621,  which,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  may  be  compared  directly  with  the  group  4 average  of  $548.  Similarly,  the  adjusted  total 
cost  per  pupil  becomes  $745  which,  again,  all  other  things  being  equal,  may  be  compared  with  the 
adjusted  value  of  $673.  The  salary  adjustments  for  all  six  group  1 districts  (Tabse  3)  were  calculated  in  a 
similar  manner  and  appear  as  the  second  line  of  Table  4.  (For  additional  information  on  relative  salary 
positions  see  Appendix  B.) 


Student— Staff  Considerations 

As  is  well  known,  variation  in  the  staff  loading  is  an  important  variable  in  its  effect  upon  per-pupil 
costs.  A change  of  one  student  per  teacher  at  a class  loading  of  25  represents  a 4 percent  change  in  teacher 
salary  costs  per  student. 

The  reported  group  4 average  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  25.8,  whereas  that  for  group  4 is  24.4.  The 
percentage  difference  in  the  ratios  is  5.4  percent.  When  this  is  applied  to  the  salary  costs  per  pupil  of  the 
group  1 average  of  $428  per  pupil,  it  is  equivalent  to  a reduction  of  $23  per  pupil.  In  effect  this 
calculation  says  if  the  average  class  loadings  of  both  group  1 and  group  4 districts  were  25.8,  the  average 
per  pupil  salary  cost  ot  the  group  1 districts  would  be  $23  less.  Similar  calculations  were  made  to 
determine  the  staff  loading  adjustments  for  all  6 of  the  group  I districts;  these  are  recorded  on  line  3 of 
Table  4. 


Table  3 

PER-PUPIL  COST  ELEMENTS 
( Dollars  per  Pupil ) 


Salary  Costs 


Teacher 

Other 

Group  1 

$428 

$235 

Group  4 

369 

179 

Seattle 

461 

232 

Tacoma 

510 

269 

Spokane 

421 

225 

Highline 

374 

230 

Edmonds 

372 

219 

Bellevue 

428 

236 

ERIC 


Total 

Other  Costs 

Total  Costs 

$663 

$ 124 

$787 

548 

125 

673 

694 

128 

822 

778 

130 

908 

646 

107 

753 

604 

139 

743 

591 

105 

696 

664 

136 

800 
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ihc  levull*  «l  4 vuivo,  i wee  \pprnd»*  4 » l,i  ,hf  0^r  1 •*h'*ol»  *cft  u*»'d  ,c*  hrI*'  -Jl1 

piugtam  tcjtuir*  mhhh  might  amount  lot  the  different**!*  between  the  glow?  1 4ntl*ct*  and  the  gtiw?  4 
jvctagr  The  data  weir  uimpilrd  in  broad  latcgooc*  and  tanked  *v^Hdin«  to  the  amo- ml  ol  c%krai  iinl» 
<* « > wivicftijfc.  the  (otil  *l<r%  ot exJ  li*  r<ikh  H cm 

tnlcMinalKHi  from  the  »ur\r>  i*  wmmiiWfd  in  the  folloaiftl  »e«.t»ur  h*  Ihrne  dnt;ul» 

Siime  inleipietiir  k«immcnl  n alvo  jumided 


I Bdlnuc  icUimaled  eikr»»  unt*  pri  papili 

Kcwlii  of  the  Bellevue  uurvr>  divdoied  the  alum*  hcl«el  that  lu*h  *aL»f>  k«aaU  hath  kefUlKated 
and  vlavvUW^ionUitutcJ  the  bi*pc»t  uncle  Item  ol  the  eue»  ko«t»,  almmt  pefient  Pin* lam 
and  lonvtruetion  planning  and  mcaiih  aicounted  lu«  anuthci  10  to  1 5 peiorr.t 

Ptovtuon  ol  aide*  and  payment  lot  woik  (orroetly  done  a*  pait  ol  a teaihei  * »ob  *«  thoucht 
equivalent  to  5 peioent  ol  the  cacea*  coat* 

Segotution  coat*,  motivational  (dtop-out  pieveniioni  pm^ain*.  veivmty  . and  field  tnp  cvpemr. 
wete  each  evumated  at  one  to  two  percent  of  the  ecceva 

The  remainder  included  no  item*  ol  mere  than  SI  per  *tudent 

From  the  tevporsev  to  the  vurvey.  it  n apparent  that  *ubu  ban  Bellevue  ha*  few  of  the  t>p»*.al 
problem*  of  the  larfe  urban  dutnet  fcapendilure*  lor  the  diaadvanta^ed  are  nd.  *pendm«  lor 
remedial  program*  low.  and  vubudy  or  provnion  of  *pecial  pupd  wrrvice*  i*  minor  It  appear* 
that  a very  high  fraction  of  the  educational  fund*  goe*  directly  into  cuucational  program*  a* 
ck  opposed  to  peripheral  service*. 
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• |Hk*.»r  appear*  t>»  4|'c ml  (he  ur.'lkct  (vr^nliff  of  it*  lund*  in  the  m*lnuli«»n  iatcgoiv  Ji'l 

i.4»  i ‘if  u’i4ilc»t  fraction  <>|  itt  ,ct|i(iv  «lr«)  j<fw»nncl  in  Cif  1 l4vU<»om  teacher  t,.itcgof>  On  the 
. i-.rj  h4Ri]  Belle*  wr  ha*  I hr  smallest  Ifjilion  ■*(  vi  ^ 1 1 me  in  hen  its  the  Javufird  <.4tcgo»>  and  the 
l4»fcsl  fraction  .*(  I<»»4l  expenditure*  1*«  ccilifnated  personnel  of  4ns  of  the  ftliHip  I 

district*  I hr  w lad*  reflect  the  imlmdual  character  o<  Ihc  tkIJouc  *>  *tetn  which  rmphiM/o 
the  .ne  *«(  tpc  1 14I11 1 1 . niiiiLulum  Jrsclo|'inciil  and  *. *»ot t)in4linis.  4ml  greater -Iha.s  a'erage  use  o( 
,i>i<mel<<n  father  than  uis4llrf  dav*  loading* 

• |hr  f 4 1 1« * id  certificated  personnel  l«»  davsioom  teacher  «*  higher  (of  liiHitu  and  IHIcwic  than 

thr  »ll>ri  Jidiiili  lr.  the  tjv  <>(  Bellevue  I hi*  it  due.  it  etpluned  above.  In  1 piojtiitiinulit 
decision  to  rmphiuK  other  ptntiiir.  nlhrt  than  reduced  tU«  w/'  In  Tacoma.  Che 

Urge  proportion  of  nonteachers  n undoubtcdl)  bee  auve  of  the  extensive  number  of  project*. 
t]v>nu>ird  through  tpetul  I ctlrnl  ind  ttilr  pmlt  ind  ill)  ei/ti'iilrd  fund',  that  require  Ihc 
me  of  tc it  heft  in  othn  inlet  than  .Uwiimm  leitlunt 

• | hr  lower  fraction  of  Bellevue  employee*  in  Che  classified  category  possibly  reflect*  Che  lower 
maintenance  and  operating  irquiirnKnlt  of  a newer  planl  However,  Che  tame  explanation  does 
mt|  tullitC  for  Titt-mi  which  in  relalixe  term*  t*  an  "old"  *y*tcm 

• The  pain  u*c  of  aide*  ut  the  t Jmond*  *y*lem  again  reflect*  an  individual  charaelcmiK  and 
help*  explain  the  hijth  vlaff  loading  associated  with  Chi*  district  If  I wo  aide*  were  creafcd  ax 
rt]unai(iil  to  one  teacher,  llie  xiudent -teacher  ratio  would  be  reduced  by  one  to  24 .*>.  Similarly, 
the  fraction  ol  Uafl  in  the  leaching  category  would  inereaxe  if  thix  equivalence  of  aidex  to 
leocherx  were  uved 

• The  differenecx  between  the  xtudenl -teacher  and  xludcnl-ccrtificalcd  xtaff  ratio*  for  group*  I 
and  4 are  very  umilaf  about  20  percent  *ugge*ling  that  the  relative  utili/alion  of  personnel  1* 
not  too  different  for  the  two  group*,  that  t*.  the  dixtnbution  of  leaeher*.  administrator*, 
xpccialixlx.  etc  . may  not  differ  extensive^  between  the  two  group*. 


Table  7 

FEDERAL  AND  SPECIAL  LEVY  FUNDS 
(Dollar*  per  Pupil) 


Special 

Federal 


O 

ERIC 


Total 


Seattle 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

Hiqhline 

Edmonds 

Bellevue 

Levy 

$ 171 

S 165 

$137 

$ 167 

$ 122 

$ 213 

Fur.de 

56 

70 

35 

28 

24 

13 

$ 227 

$235 

$172 

$195 

$146 

$ 226 
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, . . , . I (Ij.  I,, ||, .Mini;  g,  I -III  lulus. oils  ..in  lv  ll.iifc  »>  .Oil.  -nunc  tin-  items  urtiTfil  i'\  the 
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I , • i, , It  II, sue  Distil, i I:. i ml  ililterenii.il  <SS'»  .ip|H-.its  t<*  applv  pnm.inlv  to  an  extended 
. «* :. * .» t i -..il  f*r » .mi  .dong  'r.iJit  •••n.il  ibut  innoi .it ivc  l lines  I un«‘tng  Ini  the  program  h htgch 
,,,,i  ot  sj*t-.ul  lew  I mills  s*hislt.  hi  .i  (xr -pupil  basis.  .ire  tin-  largest  oi  a:r.  ol  the  group  I 
J]  v | r u t \ < See  I iMc  **  * 


• It  is  probable  lh.It  toe  ml  .1  llervnli.il  !•»«  the  Upline  Distrist  «S5l>»  applies  to  .i  number  ol 
ie.it, ties  (in.iss4Hi  ilesl  vsitli  the  has*  eshnalion.il  prog».*i  I hew  mclm  a moderately  extensive 
soimminits  ssIuh.'  program  some  suhs,.l\  * »l  tra.i-t*  rlalion  a ml  IihkJ  w-vues.  costs  ol  wsunty 
me .isiitvs  .it id  ss  txiss  to  otn.rs  | he  adjusted  pro,,:  m sosts  tor  the  llighlme  District  were  onl>  7 
ivt.enl  (treater  than  the  g|o,q  4 average  sosts 

• llu  net  Jitieienti.il  lor  • .•  S(x>*ane  Ihstrnt  was  only  Sin  which  d,xs  not  went  enough  to 
...net  the  eXvess  expenses  gg<-sbd  by  the  survey  (It  must  lx-  remembered,  however,  that  the 
survey  ;s  bawd  t.n  « ttfft'tii  program  whereas  the  statistis.il  data  used  in  developntcnl  ol  Table  4 
are  t >r  the  |9|.K-<i9  sshool  vear  Although  urrent  urban  programs  are  undoubtedly  more 
exleiisi*  v than  thow  ol  o..s-  lo  two  ycjfs  ago.  the  general  aeter  will  not  have  ehanged 
.ipprssiably  i I hus.  it  may  be  that  the  haw  educational  p:»*gram  cost'  ire  actually  levs  than  the 
corresponding  sosts  lor  Ihe  group  4 districts  I hi'  (»issil>«!ily  is  suppoited  by  the  fact  that 
Spokane  does  not  operate  a kmdeigarlvn  program,  which  is  equivalent  in  cost  lo  perhaps  3 
percent  ol  ihe  total  procram  The  Spokane  survey  n-  ponw  identified  as  the  major  items  of 
excess  cost s.  drop-out  and  prevention,  remedial  programs,  educational  television;  food, 
transportation,  and  driver’s  training  subsidies,  improved  teaching  of  basic  skills;  operation  ol  a 
denial  dims,  and  various  smaller  items.  In  |9bX-b9  Sp  >kane  s pci-pupil  special  levy  and  federal 
funds  were  quite  low. 

• Ihe  net  differential  for  the  1 aeon  - School  Dislnd  was  the  highest  for  the  group,  amounting  to 
S|  32  |K-r  pupil.  A number  of  the  items  reported  n tl>  - survey  rvsponw  related  lo  programs  lor 
the-  disadvantaged  and  included  the  billowing  relieving  Ihe  ell  is  ol  racial  imbalance, 
augmented  counwlmg  and  guidance,  and  improving  the  teaching  ol  basic  skills. 


I lu*  lacuna  program  ap|H.-ars  to  simple  a datively  strong  basic  educational  program  wilh  a variety 
ol  elements  designed  to  cope  with  | roblenis  arising  from  the  urban  scene. 

Subsidy  ,i|  district  programs  as  well  as  work  lor  the  Stale  Department  ol  liistilulions  was  also  lell  lo 
represent  a considerable  contribution  lo  excess  sosls.  In  a recent  listing,  the  lacuna  School  District 
reported  over  SO  special  programs  ranging  in  si/c  Irom  a lew  thousand  dollars  lo  over  SbOO.OOO.  liven  in 
|')(i!i-(ilt.  federal  funding  approached  S2.5  million.  Ihe  combination  ol  federal  and  special  levy  lunding 
was  the  highest  per  pupil  of  any  of  Ihe  six  group  I districts,  although  run  much  greater  Ilian  lhal  ol 
Bellevue  or  Seattle 


Summary  and  Conclusions  . . 

Total  per  pupil  costs  tor  the  six  group  I districts  were  adjusted  lor  dillercnt  salary  bases  and  lor 
different  class  loadings  The  adjusted  values  were  then  compared  w ith  the  avciage  total  per-pupil  cost  lor 
the  group  4 districts,  which  was  uwd  is  the  reference  haw.  The  dillercnces  between  the  adjusted  costs  lor 
the  group  I districts  and  the  reference  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  prop  an-  t.atures  obtained  Irom  a 
survey. 

Following  are  the  major  conclusions  developed  in  this  study: 


Total  cost  pe*  pupil  wilt,  no  analysis  or  interpretation  is  not  a good  means  lor  program 
comparison. 

Higher  salaries  in  the  large  and  older  school  districts  accounted  for  from  30  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  differential  between  these  districts  and  the  group  4 average. 
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• Smaller  pupil-lc.iv  her  ratios  .ivxounlcd  lor  Irom  10  lo  30  percent  ol  the  cost  d:flercnlia!  m two 

divt'uis.  but  m llu*  other  !<nir  loading  w.is  not  HignPu antly  dillcrcvil  tlu.it  111. it  ol  tlu*  primp 

4 ,i  * i r .i  c* 

• llighlmc  .im!  I dmnnds  had  viol  differentials  which  were  equivalent  to  only  (>  or  7 percent  ol 
total  per  pupil  vosts  It  is  likely  that  these  arise  from  a variety  ol  causes  related  to  m/c. 

• Bellevue  had  an  appreciably  larger  net  dillerential  as  compared  with  the  other  suburban 
districts  I his  is  believed  to  lx*  the  result  of  an  expanded  educational  program  supported  by  a 
relatively  large  special  levy 

• Spokane  reported  a number  ol  supplemental  program  elements,  but  had  adjusted  program  costs 
close*  lo  the  group  4 average  flits  suggests  the  base  educational  program  may  actually  be  less  in 
real  cost  than  the  reference 

• Tacoma's  net  differential  was  the  largest  of  the  group  I districts  and  seemed  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  description  of  special  programs  in  operation  in  the  district  and  the  level  of  Federal  and 
special  levy  funding 

• Analysis  of  the  data  for  the  Seattle  district  disclosed  that  the  cost  differential  could  be 
explained  primarily  by  a high  salary  level  and  low  pupil-teacher  ratios.  The  net  differential  was 
only  4 percent  of  total  costs. 

• Fxtraordinary  costs  associated  with  large  suburban  districts  are  probably  not  extensive,  perhaps 
m the  range  of  5 to  10  percent.  For  the  Seattle  and  Tacoma  districts,  which  have  typical  “big 
city**  problems,  the  additional  costs  may  range  from  I 5 to  20  percent. 

• Large  school  districts  have  considerable  resources  and  as  a consequence  have  a significant 
advantage  in  a number  of  areas;  for  example,  planning  and  research.  This  factor  should  not  be 
overlooked  since  it  is  a feature  having  considerable  but  perhaps  intangible  value. 
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Appendix  A 


DEFINITION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUPS 


Average 


Si  ze 
^roup 

Ave*  Annual 
Enrollment 
Range 

Number 

of 

Districts 

Number 

of 

Buildings 

Total 

Ave.  Annual 
Enrollment 

District 
Annual 
Enrol lment 

1 

>20,000 

6 

390 

233,508 

38,918 

2 

10,000-19,999 

9 

208 

122,809 

13,645 

3 

5,000-9,999 

20 

273 

133,658 

6,933 

HS 

4 

29 

237 

100,920 

3,480 

NHS 

4 

2,600-4,999 

1 

9 

3,393 

3,393 

Total 

4 

30 

246 

104,313 

3,477 

5 

1 ,600-2,599 

25 

160 

53,274 

2,131 

HS 

6 

27 

127 

33,716 

1 ,249 

NHS 

6 

1,000-1 ,599 

1 

6 

1 ,303 

1 ,303 

Total 

6 

28 

133 

35,019 

1 ,251 

HS 

7 

58 

231 

41  ,710 

719 

NHS 

7 

500-999 

2 

6 

1 ,361 

680 

Total 

7 

60 

237 

43,071 

718 

HS 

8 

50 

159 

16,360 

327 

NHS 

8 

200-499 

15 

22 

4,956 

330 

Total 

8 

65 

181 

21  ,316 

328 

HS 

9 

26 

77 

3,466 

133 

NHS 

9 

<200 

58 

58 

3,343 

58 

Total 

9 

83 

135 

6,809 

81 

Total 

HS 

250 

1 ,862 

744,421 

2,978 

Total 

NHS 

77 

101 

14,356 

186 

Total 

State 

326 

1 ,963 

758,778 

2,320 

Appendix  B 


CLASSROOM  TEACHERS’  SALARIES  - 1970-71  SCHOOL  YEAR 


In  another  part  of  the  Special  Levy  Study,1  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  average  salaries  of 
teachers  - and,  in  general,  other  employees  — are  high  in  group  1 ($9,794  per  classroom  teacher)  and 
decline  steadily  to  group  9 ($7,659  per  classroom  teacher).  How,  then,  does  the  average  salary  vary  from 
district  to  district  in  group  1 , recognizing  that  there  are  significant  differences  among  the  districts?  Table 
1 shows  in  column  1 the  average  classroom  teacher’s  salary  for  the  school  year  1969-70.  The  four  entries 
that  are  starred  fall  into  one  group  with  an  average  annual  salary  of  $10,700;  the  range  is  $266.  The  two 
unstarred  entries  represent  significantly  lower  salaries  and  average  $9,243  with  a range  of  $316. 


The  salaries  as  listed  in  column  1 are  not  directly  comparable,  since  they  do  not  reflect  the 
professional  maturity  of  the  staff.  The  maturity  of  the  staff  — experience  and  educational 
advancement  — are  considered  in  the  state  funding  formula  through  the  staff  weighting  factor.  The  staff 
weighting  factor  is  inteneded  to  increase  the  district’s  entitlement  in  proportion  to  the  professional 
maturity;  however,  it  is  only  partially  successful  in  doing  so.  The  staff  weighting  factors  listed  in  column  2 
of  Table  1 provide  some  insight  to  the  character  of  the  respective  teaching  staffs.  They  suggest  that 
Spokane,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle,  in  that  order,  have  teachers  who  are  more  experienced  and/or  highly 
educated  than  those  of  the  other  three  districts.  Edmonds  would  appear  to  have  the  least  experienced 
and/or  youngest  staff  with  Highline  and  Bellevue  not  far  behind.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  former 
districts  are  all  associated  with  large  cities  of  relatively  stable  population.  Further,  they  are  districts  of 
such  size  as  to  offer  multiple  teaching  opportunities  within  their  bounds.  This,  coupled  with  the 
desirability  of  living  in  a metropolitan  area,  encourages  teachers  not  to  move. 


In  column  3 of  Taole  1 the  teacher  salaries  have  been  adjusted  by  dividing  the  salaries  of  column  1 
by  the  respective  weighting  factors.  This  tends  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  maturity  factor  and  makes  the 
figures  more  directly  comparable.  Note  now  that  the  starred  values  fall  within  an  even  smaller  range,  $85 
per  year,  than  before  adjustment.  The  unstarred  group  also  falls  in  a tighter  range,  $172  per  year.  Note 
also  that  the  adjustment  for  staff  maturity  has  brought  the  two  groups  closer  together,  but  the 
Edmonds-Highiine  salary  group  is  still  significantly  less  than  the  other  four. 


Additional  insight  can  be  obtained  from  Table  2 which  provides  special  levy  information  for  the 
group  1 school  districts.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  unstarred  districts  of  Table  1 are  disadvantaged  with 
respect  to  their  per-student  revenue  because  of  the  lower  assessed  property  values.  One  might  be  tempted 
to  infer  that  the  low  tax  base  influences,  to  some  extent,  the  salary  policies  of  the  Highline  and  Edmonds 
districts.  The  starting  and  sixth-year  preparation  maximum  salaries  from  the  salary  schedules  of  these 
districts  suggest  this  is  not  the  case  since  they  are  at  or  above  the  mean  for  the  group  1 districts.  More 
detailed  knowledge  of  past  history  and  of  the  salary  schedules  is  required  to  clarify  this  point. 


In  summary,  if  one  adjusts  the  teacher  salaries  by  use  of  the  staff  weighting  factor,  the  average 
salaries  for  classroom  teachers  in  the  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  and  Bellevue  districts  are  not  very 
different.  The  corresponding  salaries  for  the  Highline  and  Edmonds  districts  are  significantly  lower.  The 
average  salary  trend  is  as  expected  — higher  in  the  urban  districts  of  relatively  stable  enrollment  and 
lower  in  those  experiencing  recent  growth  and  having  a greater  proportion  of  younger  teachers. 


^R.  L.  Buschbom. 
frends.” 


‘Washington  State  Public  School  Teach  errand  Administrative  Personnel  Salary  Schedule  and  Salary 
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1Total  Salary 


Table  2 

GROUP  l SCHOOLS— SPECIAL  LEVY  INFORMATION 


Mills  @ 50%  Dollars  per  Dollars  per 


Assessed  Valuation 

Student 

Student 

Seattle 

6.58 

$ 171 

(Milk) 

26.49 

Tacoma 

12.22 

165 

13.36 

Spokane 

9.30 

137 

14.74 

Highline 

17.69 

167 

9.47 

Edmonds 

14.97 

122 

8.23 

Bellevue 

15.92 

213 

13.43 

Average 

12.78 

163 

14.29 

O 

ERIC 
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Appendix  C 

LARGE  SCHOOL  SURVEY 


Initially  it  was  thought  desirable  to  survey  the  large  schools  in  order  to  identify  special  programs  that 
may  have  been  established  to  meet  specific  needs,  or  because  the  larger  districts  have  resources  to  ‘""°va'c 
and  implement  special  programs.  A letter  advising  the  superintendents  of  all  districts  of  j!** 
conducting  such  a survey  was  sent  early  in  October,  1970.  Meetings  with  personnel 

took  place  in  mid-rnonth  to  identify  program  elements  associated  with  added  costs.  Followmg  t^  * 
a joint  meeting  was  held  with  representatives  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  and  the  Special  Levy  Study 
Commission  office.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  program  elements  for  consideration  should  be 
couched  in  terms  of  special  needs  of  the  large  school  systems  and  the  measures  requued  to  saUsfy  therm 
This  approach  was  followed  and  the  information  sought  was  incorporated  into  a format  which  alter 
review  by  personnel  of  two  districts,  was  finalized  and  mailed  October  23.  (A  copy  of  this  material 

f°ll°  Completed  forms  from  four  of  the  districts,  Bellevue,  Highline,  Spokane  and  Tacomatnckeledin 
during  the  period  November  6 through  December  16.  The  results  were  compiled  and  uncertainties  clarified 
by  follow-up  telephone  calls.  The  estimated  extraordinary  cost  totals  were  as  follows: 


Extraordinary  Costs 
(Current) 

Gross  Differential 
(1968-69) 


Bellevue 

Highline  Spokane 
(Dollars  per  Pupil) 

Tacoma 

$90 

$50 

$125 

$250 

127 

70 

80 

235 

Considering  the  subjective  judgments  required  for  many  of  the  responses,  some  redundancies  in  a few 
of  the  program  elements  listed  in  the  form,  and  the  lack  of  a normalized  reference  base,  these  estimates 

are  not  at  all  bad.  ...  ..  , , . 

The  value  of  the  survey  is  primarily  to  pinpoint  program  elements  peculiar  to  a particular  school 

district  rather  than  to  unearth  detailed  cost  information.  The  results  are  discussed  in  the  body  of  the 

report. 
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October  23.  1970 


Superintendent 
School  District  No. 

, Washington 


Dear 


This  communication  is  a lollow-up  on  my  letter  of  October  6,  1970,  and  ensuing  discussions  with 
you  and  your  staff. 


The  attached  form  is  a listing  of  elements  which  may  be  unique  to  large  school  districts- particularly 
urban  districts.  These  elements  may  result  in  additional  costs  in  comparison  with  smaller  urban,  suburban, 
or  rural  districts.  We  would  appreciate  your  providing  the  cost  estimate  information  needed  to  complete 
columns  3 and  4.  If  possible,  we  would  like  to  have  your  response  by  November  4. 

To  achieve  uniformity  of  response,  a guidance  sheet  for  completion  of  the  form  is  provided.  If  you 

have  any  question  or  find  the  timing  impossible,  please  call  me  collect  on  509-946-2650,  Richland, 
Washington. 


For  your  information,  this  form  was  based  upon  (1)  initial  identification  of  possible  added  costs  by 
discussions  with  personnel  of  four  of  the  districts  involved,  (2)  review  and  establishment  of  a format  with 
representatives  of  three  districts  and  personnel  of  the  Commission,  and  (3)  review  in  the  near-final  format 
by  personnel  of  two  districts.  We  hope,  by  reason  of  the  evolutionary  process  through  which  this  form  was 
prepared,  that  it  will  be  manageable  for  you  and  at  the  same  time  provide  information  useful  to  the 
Temporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commission.  Bellevue,  Edmonds,  Highline,  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Tacoma 
constitute  the  school  districts  being  surveyed. 


Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  continued  interest  and  participation. 


Very  truly  yours, 


EEV:slm 

Ends. 


E.  E.  Voiland 
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FOR  C0MPLFT1ON  OF  FORM 


p|CJW  remember  lh.il  Ihc  purpose  of  Urn  exercise  o to  Hlcnti(>  only  cxtr-i*  rdma.y  or  jduitn'iul 
which  a ScIkh»I  Dot  rut  Mich  ax  yourx  nu>  have  to  incur  because  of  m/c  and  ur  sin  character  1h,v  '' 

,c  intended  as  a check  list  Many  items  may  not  be  applicable,  where  they  -re  not.  puasc  hiu  lu 
out.  Add  an>  items  that  are  appropriate  These  may  be  simply  identified  by  number,  using  the  roman 
numeral,  arable  numeral,  and  letter  designation  as  appropriate 

Added  iuth  ...  dolbr.  pc.  ....dent  .column  Jl  .hould  he  bu»-d  on  .he  number  of 

students  in  Ihc  K-l : program  K.ndcnurtcn  children  should  be  counled  a'  ITI  ■ "K> 

school  only  half  a day  Special  education  students  should  not  be  included 

The  estimates  in  column  J need  not  cover  each  individual  item  listed  in  column  2.  they  should, 
however  apply  to  each  item  listed  in  column  I.  However,  the  more  detailed  the  ,nfornu^"  lh* 
more  useful  Perhaps  a compromise  would  be  to  break  out  the  most  significant  items  of  column  - 

and  lump  the  remainder  under  “Other.** 

It  is  recognized  that  some  cost  elements  can  be  estimated  quite  precisely,  eg.,  a transportation 
subsidy  whereas  others  can  be  estimated  only  roughly.  In  some  instances  a subjective  guesstimate 
is  the  kst  that  can  be  provided.  It  would  be  helpful  if  entries  in  the  third  column  were  labeled  with 
A,  B,  or  C;  A would  represent  the  firmest  estimate  and  C a “top-of-the-head  estimate. 

In  compiling  cost  information  by  summing  a number  of  parts,  there  is  a tendency  to  overestimate. 
Please  review  the  total  incremental  cost  estimate  in  terms  of  the  total  budget  or  other  appropriate 
cost  element  to  see  if  it  is  reasonable. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  COST  ITEMS- LARGE  (URBAN)  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
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. Greater  accountability  for  Provide: 

regular  and  special  programs.  a.  Planning  programs. 

b.  Research  and  evaluation  programs. 

c.  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Systems. 
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Added  Costs  Cost  Distribution 

Demands  on  Urban  System  Means  of  Satisfying  Demand  Dollars  per  Student  Local /State/Other 

. Improvement  of  teaching  of  Provide  more  effective  teachers, 

basic  skills.  (Many  urban  methods,  and  materials, 

students  lag  in  reading  and 
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Drivers  training.  3.  Provide  subsidy  for  inadequate 

state  reimbursement. 

b.  Lease  driver  training  cars. 

c.  Acquire  simulators. 

d.  Provide  driver  training  range. 
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IMPRESSIONS  GATHERED  FROM 


VISITING  SMALL  SCHOOLS 


IMPRESSIONS  GATHERED  FROM  VISITING  SMALL  SCHOOLS 


A stated  goal  of  public  education  is  to  provide  each  attendee  of  our  schools  the  opportunity  of 
satisfying  his  educational  potential  to  the  limit  of  his  abilities.  As  the  world  becomes  more  complex, 
meeting  this  goal  becomes  a greater  and  greater  challenge.  The  demands  of  ever-expanding  technology,  the 
needs  of  a changing  and  more  complex  society,  and  even  the  abrogation  of  parental  responsibilities  in 
some  areas,  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  scope  and  detail  of  educational  services  which  the  common 
schools  must  provide.  The  concept  of  the  “comprehensive”  school  is  a current  ideal-perhaps  one  more 
often  pursued  than  attained.  The  comprehensive  school  can  be  thought  of  as  one  whose  graduates  have 
had  the  opportunity  for  an  education  that  will  permit  them  to  exercise  any  option  for  continued 
education  or  personal  development.  Thus  the  comprehensive  school  should  offer  a wide  variety  of  courses 
and  other  educational  experiences  in  academic  and  occupational  fields  and  in  the  cognitive  and  a ec  ive 

^^Comprehensiveness  is  often  equated  with  size  because  it  is  easier  to  provide  the  variety  of  courses, 
facilities  programs  and  teachers  associated  with  comprehensiveness  in  a large  than  in  a small  school. 
Comprehensiveness-and  size-has  also  become,  for  many,  synonymous  with  excellence.  (Perhaps  this  is 
due  to  our  mode  of  school  accreditation,  which  is  primarily  statistical;  or  to  the  fact  that  measuring  or 
detailing  quantity  of  staff,  facilities,  and  courses— as  opposed  to  quality— is  a relatively  easy  thing  to  do.)  It 
is  apparent,  however,  that  some  large  schools  with  many  resources  are  not  very  good,  whereas  some  quite 
small  schools  have  very  fine  reputations.  Obviously  size  is  not  the  whole  story,  and  even  it  if  were,  there 
are  many  children-the  “geographically  disadvantaged ’’-who  have  little  alternative  but  to  attend  schools 
that  are  relatively  small,  and  who  in  justice,  must  have  their  educational  needs  satisfied  to  as  great  a degree 

P In  the  analysis  of  small  school  statistical  data,  the  desirability  of  obtaining  some  background 

information  on  small  school  districts  manifested  itself;  hence,  this  study  was  undertaken. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  establish  some  understanding  of  how  several  relatively  small  school 
districts  approach  the  task  of  education,  and  to  develop  if  possible,  impressions,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  pertaining  to  school  size,  educational  opportunity,  and  cost.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  was  not  a penetrating  study  to  provide  detailed,  specific  information,  and  conclusions,  but  rather, 

broad  general  understanding. 


(jcncrsl  Approach 

Originally  six  school  districts,  including  three  nonhigh  school  districts,  were  selected.  Because  of  the 
generally  greater  concern  for  education  at  the  high  school  level,  two  more  high  school  districts  were 
added.  The  schools  were  chosen  to  provide  a range  of  per-student  costs  and  assessed  valuation  per  student; 

however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  small  sample  has  little  statistical  significance.  ^ . , . , . 

A letter  outlining  the  general  purpose  of  the  study  was  mailed  to  the  district  superintendents;  and  at 
a later  date,  an  interview  appointment  was  arranged  by  telephone.  This  interview  was  conducted  using  a 
prepared  checklist  (see  Table  1).  In  general,  the  superintendent  was  the  principal  contact,  although  in 
several  instances  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  other  administrators  and  teachers  existed.  In  one  instance 
where  the  superintendent  was  new,  his  secretary  was  invited  to  the  conference  and  was  very  he  pful.  The 
interviews  generally  lasted  about  half  a day  in  those  districts  having  high  schools  and  somewhat  less  in  the 
nonhigh  school  districts.  Some  of  the  schools  were  toured  rather  completely  All  interviews  were 
undertaken  by  the  same  interviewer.  Reception  in  all  of  the  schools  visited  was  excellent,  the  interviewees 

were  seemingly  outspoken  and  candid  in  their  comments.  ,, 

The  information  derived  in  the  interviews  was  tabulated  in  a matrix  so  that  ready  comparisons  could 
be  made  and  from  this  the  information  in  Section  3 (below)  was  derived.  Follow-up  telephone  calls  were 
made  to  clear  up  dubious  points  and  fill  in  data  which  were  overlooked  in  the  interview. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  information  is  essentially  as  provided  by  the  interviewees  and 
inferred  from  observation.  It  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  evaluate  other  than 
0 ectively-school  program  elements  discussed.  For  example,  the  relative  quality  of  course  offerings  or 
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the  impact  of  multiple  teacher  preparation  on  the  quality  of  education  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study. 

For  reporting  purposes,  the  high  school  and  nonhigh  school  districts  are  treated  separately. 

High  School  Districts 

In  considering  the  plight  of  the  small  schools,  there  is  generally  more  emphasis  and  concern  placed  on 
the  secondary  program  than  on  the  elementary  program.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
schools— as  in  the  time  of  Horace  Mann— still  devote  much  time  and  effort  to  the  teaching  of  skills.  As  a 
consequence,  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools  has  expanded  to  a lesser  extent  that  that  of  the  high 
schools  which  now  cover  work  formerly  undertaken  at  the  university  level  and  have  broadened  their 
curricula  extensively  in  nonacademic  areas.  Also,  elementary  schools  are  generally  operated  with 
self-contained  classrooms,  whereas  the  departmentalized  secondary  schools  use  teachers  with  specialized 
training  and  require  a broader  enrollment  base  for  efficient  operation. 

Summary  of  Interview  Data 

The  following  information  is  summarized  om  the  data  obtained  in  the  personal  interviews. 

1 . School  Management 

The  Superintendent  in  District  A is  new  both  to  the  district  and  to  the  state.  He  is  troubled  by  the 
inadequacy  of  information  on  file  concerning  his  school  and  students.  The  administration/board 
responsibilities  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  a tradition  has  been  for  the  community  to  deal  with  the  school 
system  through  the  board  rather  than  through  the  administrator.  The  situation  is  not  helped  by  the 
presence  as  a paid  employee  of  the  board  of  an  individual  who— prior  to  recent  state  legislation— had 
served  as  secretary  to  the  board  for  20  years. 

The  Superintendent  of  District  B is  an  interim  appointee,  having  come  out  of  semiretirement  to 
administer  the  district  until  a permanent  man  can  be  hired.  (This  situation  arose  as  a result  of  a special 
levy  vote  failure  and  the  belief  that  the  high  school  operations  would  be  transferred  elsewhere.  This 
conjecture— which,  of  course,  did  not  materialize— resulted  in  the  departure  not  only  of  the  former 
superintendent  but  also  of  several  staff  members.)  Despite  the  loss  of  the  special  levy— which  was  very 
high— relationships  between  administration,  board  and  community  appear  to  be  good. 

The  Superintendent  of  District  C is  a long-time  incumbent.  He  is  also  a native  of  the  area  and  taught 
in  the  district  for  a number  of  years.  Interestingly  enough  two  of  the  board  members  were  his  students  at 
one  time.  The  superintendent  gives  the  impression  of  being  a “careful”  financial  manager  and  is  not  averse 
to  personally  doing  minor  maintenance  in  the  summertime.  His  educational  philosophy  is  reflected  in  the 
statement,  “If  you  can  be  a B student  don’t  be  a C!” 

The  Superintendent  of  District  D is  also  a long-term  incumbent.  He  appears  to  be  the  most  innovative 
of  the  superintendents  interviewed  and  perhaps  the  most  “democratic”  in  terms  of  staff  and  student 
relationships.  Perhaps  this  reflects  his  relationship  with  his  board  which  he  termed  the  “world’s  best.”  The 
board  is  apparently  quite  educationally  oriented  and  most,  if  not  all,  members  are  college  graduates.  The 
superintendent  of  District  D admits  to  a continuing  effort  to  build  and  maintain  community  support. 

The  Superintendent  of  District  E is  also  a long-term  incumbent  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  board.  The  local  tradition  is  for  passive  participation  of  the  board  in  the  educational  planning 
and  the  superintendent  keenly  feels  the  responsibility  of  defining  the  kind  of  program  that  will  meet  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  once  financing  requirements  are  agreed  upon,  the 
board  assumes  responsibility  for  raising  the  (special  levy)  funds.  From  samples  of  letters  and 
questionnaires,  it  appears  that  the  district  communicates  with  its  patrons  with  a good  deal  of  candor  on 
such  items  as  financial  matters  and  construction  programs. 


2.  Organization 

The  schools  visited  are  organized  along  traditional  lines.  The  high  schools  generally  have  7-period 
days  of  45-50  minutes.  Students  are  usually  scheduled  for  five  subjects  with  a study  hall,  library  period, 
laboratory  period,  or  physical  education  class.  All  schools  have  a closed  campus.  In  general— with 
exception  of  art  and  music— there  are  no  ungraded  classes. 

In  Districts  C,  D,  and  E the  6-7-8  or  7-8  grades  are  departmentalized,  with  teachers  moving  from  class 
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Table  1 


GUIDE  FOR 

SMALL  SCHOOL  INTERVIEWS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

Courses  Offered 
Class  Size 
Vocational 

Agricultural 
Business 
Industrial  Arts 
Home  Economics 
Other 

Social  Studies 

Fine  Arts 

Humanities 

Foreign  Language 

Science/Mathematics 

Laboratory  Facilities 

Library 

Bookmobile 

Innovation 

Learning  Packages 
IPI 

Ungraded 

Flexible  Scheduling 
Other 

Educational  TV 
Field  Trips 

Visiting  Professionals 

Remedial 

Handicapped 


Turnover 

Quality 

Qualification  - re  assignment 
Preparations 
Teacher  Training 
In-Service 
Summer  School 
Sabbatical 
Aides 

COMMUNITY 

Impact  of 
Help  from 
Communications 

OUTSIDE  ASSISTANCE 

College/University 
Community  College 
Intermediate  District 
Neighboring  District 
Other 

FATE  OF  GRADUATES 

Four-Year  College 

Community  College 

Voc-Tec 

Work 

Other 


EXTRACURRICULAR 

Newspaper 

Annual 

Athletics 

4-H 

Other 


PUPIL  SERVICES 

Health  Services 
Food  Services 
Transportation 

Testing 

Guidance/Counseling 


TEACHERS 

Number 

Classroom 

Library 

Other 


MI  SCELLANEOUS 
Equipment  Maintenance 
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3.  Teachers 

In  District  A,  teachers  were  thought  to  be  average  for  small  schools,  but  would  rank  below  the 
average  for  larger  schools.  In  District  C,  special  effort  is  made  to  encourage  young  teachers  to  “develop 
confidence”  in  their  teaching  ability.  The  administration  in  District  E replaced  six  teachers  this  year.  For 
the  first  time  they  were  able  to  acquire  a woman  physical  education  teacher.  Other  acquisitions  were 
believed  exceptional  and  the  staff  is  thought  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  history  of  the  scfool. 

4.  Teacher  Assignment 

In  Districts  C,  D,  and  E,  essentially  all  teachers  are  assigned  in  their  field  of  training.  This  is  not 
possible  in  Districts  A and  B.  Class  preparations  are  inversely  related  to  size.  In  the  three  larger  of  the  five 
schools  the  maximum  number  of  subject  areas  is  two;  however,  there  may  be  several  preparations  in  a 
single  subject  area. 

5.  Teacher  Training 

None  of  the  schools  conducts  elaborate  in-service  training  programs.  If  available,  in-service  programs 
provided  by  larger  neighboring  districts  are  used.  District  D encourages  its  teachers  to  visit  other  schools 
and  observe  what  new  is  going  on.  District  E is  using  the  services  of  a textbook  company  for  a 
three-session  in-service  mathematics  course.  They  are  also  providing  a workshop  on  drug  abuse.  None  of 
these  schools  has  provision  for  sabbatical  leaves. 

6.  Teacher  Turnover 

Turnover  last  year  in  District  A was  three  out  of  seven  teachers  and  the  superintendent.  Turnover  has 
tended  to  be  high  in  this  district.  In  the  other  districts,  turnover  has  been  historically  low.  Last  year  was 
an  exception,  however,  for  Districts  B,  C,  and  E when  a levy  failure,  an  unusual  number  of  retirements, 
and  an  unusual  number  of  departures,  respectively,  occurred.  In  Districts  C,  D,  and  E,  normal  teacher 
turnover  does  not  exceed  two  per  year  on  the  average. 

7.  Teacher  Aides 

Teacher  aides  are  not  used  extensively  in  the  five  districts  visited.  The  most  prevalent  use  is  in  the 
library. 

8.  Librarian 

The  availability  of  a professional  librarian  increases  with  the  size  of  the  school.  District  A utilizes  a 
teacher  and  students  on  a part-time  basis.  District  B has  a library  aide  and  a professional  librarian  visits 
periodically  from  the  intermediate  school  district.  The  three  larger  schools  have  librarians  who  are  assigned 
to  the  library  from  half  to  full  time.  The  librarian  in  District  E is  a former  teacher  whom  the  district 
encouraged  to  become  certified  in  librarianship. 

9.  Counseling/Guidance  Services 

In  the  smaller  of  the  districts,  counseling  and  guidance  are  provided  by  the  principal  or 
superintendent.  In  the  larger  schools  responsibility  is  assigned  to  professional  counselors.  In  District  E 
counseling  is  a full-time  activity  for  one  staff  member. 

10.  Student  Testing 

All  districts  administer  standardized  achievement  tests  to  the  elementary  students  on  a once-  or- 
twice-a-year  basis.  High  school  students  also  are  administered  the  Washington  precollege  admittance  test. 
In  some  districts  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  examinations  are  also  available.  Although  detailed 
information  on  performance  on  these  tests  was  not  obtained,  statements  such  as  “averages  were  near  the 
state  median,”  “above  national  average,”  and  “some  National  Merit  tests  were  above  the  94 
percentile”suggest  no  great  deficiencies  in  basic  preparation. 

Special  psychological  testing  services  are  procured  either  from  the  intermediate  school  district  or 
from  special  education  cooperative  programs. 


1 1 .  Curriculum 

The  course  offerings  in  the  five  high  school  departments  are  shown  in  Table  2.  In  general,  the  courses 
3 larger  schools  C,  D,  and  E are  more  formalized  and  are  offered  on  a routine,  periodic  basis.  In  the 
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Table  2 


COURSE  OFFERINGS  < 1 > 


language  arts 

English  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Advanced  Literature 
Speech 
Drama 

Journalism 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

French 

German 

Latin 

Spanish 

Mathematics 

General  Math 
Algebra  I,  II 
Geome try 
Trigonometry 
Math  Analysis 

Science 

General  Science 
Physical  Science 
Earth  Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 

Social  Studies 


Economics 

Consumer  Economics 
Geography 
Government 
American  History 
U.  S.  History 
Washington  History 
World  History 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Contemporary  World 
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Problems 


A 

B 

District 

C 

D 

E 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x (2) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X ( 2) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Table  2— Continued 


COURSE  OFFERINGS 


District 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

ART 

X 

X 

X 

MUSIC 

Band 

(3) 

X 

X 

X 

Choral 

(3) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Music 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

X<4> 

(5) 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

General  Business 

X 

X 

X 

Bookkeeping 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Office  Machines 

X 

X ( o) 

X 

X 

Shorthand 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Typing 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

X 

X 

X 

x<1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8> 

x(7) 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Arts  and  Crafts 

X 

X 

X 

Mechanical  Drawing 

(6) 

X 

X 

Shop 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Electricity 

X 

GUIDANCE/COUNSELLING 

(8) 

(8) 

X 

X 

X 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

x<9> 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION/HEALTH 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

DRIVER  TRAINING  XX  X 

(1)  Courses  offered  over  a two-year  period. 

(2)  Individualized  program  utilizing  a "teaching  machine". 

(3)  Elementary  school  only. 

(4)  Includes  girls'  program. 

(5)  At  neighboring  district. 

(6)  At  neighboring  district. 

(7)  Includes  boys'  program. 

(8)  By  administrators  or  teachers. 

pr imarily . 
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smaller  districts,  some  of  the  courses,  particularly  in  mathematics,  may  be  on  a highly  individualized  basis 
wherein  the  student  is  heavily  reliant  on  teaching  aids  and  works  under  the  direct  tutelage  of  the  teacher. 
The  table  of  course  offerings  indicates  only  the  fact  that  the  various  courses  of  study  are  provided. 
Acquisition  of  information  pertaining  to  the  depth  of  the  courses  or  their  quality  was  beyond  the  scope  o 

this  study.  . . , ..  , . 

The  fact  that  teachers  in  the  larger  districts,  C,  D,  and  E,  were  almost  without  exception  assigned  to 

the  areas  of  their  training  and  had  fewer  class  preparations  suggests  the  potential  for  an  over-all  higher 
quality  program  in  these  districts.  It  is  probable  that  the  success  of  the  educational  program  in  the  smaller 
schools— such  as  A or  B-depends  heavily  upon  the  science  teacher  who  normally  also  handles 
mathematics.  In  Distn  t B,  for  example,  there  was  a great  delight  expressed  in  the  (new)  science/math 
teacher  who  was  apparently  unusually  well-qualified  to  teach  in  these  areas.  It  was  strongly  implied  that  in 
the  past  small  schools  have  had  a hard  time  competing  with  larger  schools  for  good  science/ math  teachers. 

The  course  offerings  do  not  include  a plethora  of  electives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  offerings  in 
mathematics  are  surprisingly  good.  Similarly,  the  spectrum  provided  in  the  social  studies  area  appears  to 

provide  reasonable  variety.  . _ _ 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  deficiencies  in  all  the  schools  visited  are  m the  areas  ot  toreign 

languages,  fine  arts,  and  industrial  arts/shop  courses. 


Only  one  of  the  five  districts  appeared  to  have  a deliberate  policy  of  trying  new  things.  District  D 
was  using  15  to  20  students  as  teachers’  aides,  was  studying  the  trimester  system,  and  had  acquired  a 
videotape  unit  which  was  being  used  by  teachers  for  self-evaluation.  District  A had  been  the  recipient  of 
some  audio-visual  “teaching  machines”  and  a number  of  self-teaching  instructional  units  (Title  III  project). 
With  the  exception  of  Spanish  and  shorthand,  these  were  not  being  extensively  used.  The  nonuse  of  these 
resources  is  apparently  the  result  of  a lack  of  commitment  of  teachers  and  lack  of  coordination  by  former 
administration.  Other  areas  of  self-teaching  courses  are  electricity,  physical  science,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  arc  welding.  District  A does  have  portable  units  which  students  may  take  home.  District 
E provides  learning  packages  for  students  who  cannot  attend  classes  because  of  extended  illness  or 
hospitalization,  and  for  transfer  students  who  need  a required  course  which  is  not  offered  because  it  is  the 
“off’  year.  Special  advanced  courses  are  also  made  possible  through  learning  packages. 

13.  Remedial  Programs 

Districts  C and  E provide  one-fourth-  to  one-half-time  remedial  reading  or  reading  improvement 
programs.  The  programs  are  primarily  for  students  in  Grades  1-6,  but  others  are  accommodated  according 
to  need.  District  A uses  SRA  materials  as  a supplement  for  those  having  difficulty.  Districts  B and  D use 
summer  programs  to  accomplish  remedial  education. 

14.  Summer  Programs  ...  . ..  , 

Only  two  of  the  visited  districts  provide  summer  programs.  District  B provides  a three-week  remedial 

reading  session.  District  D provides  a 20-day  course  in  remedial  reading  and  mathematics,  which  was 
participated  in  last  year  by  31  youngsters.  The  average  improvement  was  0.55  grade  levels  m reading  and 
0.86  in  mathematics.  Students  in  District  E have  access  to  the  summer  school  program  in  a neighboring 

district  and  in  the  past  some  have  participated.  _ 

Enrichment  programs  are  not  offered  in  summer  sessions;  however,  because  of  the  large  number  ot 
students  who  work  on  family  farms,  there  may  be  little  demand  in  the  agricultural  districts. 


15.  Handicapped  and  Special  Education  . , 

All  districts  have  itinerant  speech  therapy  service.  Four  districts  subscribe  to  special  education 
cooperatives  and  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  services.  District  A has  only  one  marginal  special  education 
student  at  the  present  time  and  the  parents  prefer  him  to  be  in  regular  classes.  District  D accommodates 
six  slow  learners  as  part  of  the  regular  program.  These  students  participate  in  both  regular  and  specia. 
classes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  would  be  dropouts  in  many  districts. 


16.  Supplies  and  Materials  . __  ...  . 

In  four  districts,  it  was  felt  that  educational  supplies  were  adequate.  In  the  brief  tours  of  facilities 
that  were  made  fairly  standard  audio-visual  equipment,  overhead  projection  and  duplicating  equipment 
9 re  observed  Two  of  the  superintendents  stated  that  they  would— and  could— purchase  any  supplies  or 
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equipment  that  their  teachers  would  use.  Services  such  as  the  King  County  purchasing  service  were  used, 
and  in  the  larger  of  the  visited  districts  a bid  system  was  in  operation. 

A teacher  in  District  E stated  that  it  was  much  easier  and  faster  to  get  special  supplies  in  her  current 
post  than  in  a larger  district  (enrollment  exceeding  5,000)  where  she  had  previously  worked.  This  might 
not  be  true  in  a small  school  with  less  access  to  a larger  city. 

In  only  one  district  were  supply  problems  evident.  Apparently  supplies  purchased  for  a two-year 
period  were  running  out  and  the  available  funds  were  inadequate  to  resupply. 

17.  Library  Resources 

Included  in  library  resources  are  books,  paperbacks,  magazines,  and  audio-visual  supplies.  Most  of  the 
districts  felt  that  their  libraries  were  adequate.  Two,  A and  B,  were  recipients  of  Federal  funds  which  were 
used  to  build  up  library  resources.  One  district  has  a particularly  good  selection  of  audio-visual  tapes.  The 
other  four  either  subscribe  to  film  cooperatives  or  participate  in  audio-visual  loan  programs  operated  by  the 
intermediate  school  district.  Two  districts  have  access  to  bookmobiles  and  believe  them  an  excellent 
supplement  to  their  own  resources.  A third  district  would  like  to  have  access  to  a bookmobile,  but  the  service 
is  not  available.  A fourth  district  has  access  to  a town  library  which  cooperates  in  arranging  interlibrary  loans; 
etc. 


18.  Food  Services 

In  all  except  one  district  a hot  lunch  program  was  provided.  In  District  B most  children  go  home  for 
lunch;  but  a limited  selection  of  convenience  foods  is  made  available  for  those  who  cannot. 

19.  Transportation 

In  Districts  A,  C,  D,  and  E extensive  transportation  of  students  occurs,  ranging  from  80  to  95  percent 
of  the  students.  In  District  A there  was  concern  about  condition  of  the  buses  and  the  fact  that  no  reserve 
for  purchase  of  new  buses  had  been  established.  In  District  E,  the  presence  of  heavy  trucking,  railroad 
crossings,  and  lack  of  sidewalks  has  fostered  a bussing  policy  which  requires  local  annual  subsidy  of 
between  $20  and  $30  per  student. 

20.  Educational  Television 

Three  districts  do  not  use  educational  TV  except  on  special  occasions.  In  one  instance  an  attempt 
had  been  made  but  the  difficulty  of  scheduling  was  a barrier.  District  C has  TV  hook-ups  in  each  room  and 
the  available  educational  channel  is  used  on  a somewhat  routine  basis.  District  A also  makes  use  of 
available  educational  TV. 

21.  Field  Trips 

With  exception  of  District  A,  extensive  use  of  field  trips  is  made.  This  appears  to  be  particularly 
attractive  to  school  districts  of  this  size  as  1)  they  have  buses  available,  and  2)  all  of  one  or  two  classes  can 
be  accommodated  at  a time.  Districts  B,  C,  D,  and  E are  located  relatively  close  to  natural,  historical,  and 
industrial  areas  so  a variety  of  experiences  is  reasonable  available  without  extensive  travel.  District  A is  less 
favorably  situated. 

22.  Visiting  Professionals 

Only  Districts  D and  E regularly  schedule  special  cultural  enrichment  or  educational  speakers  or 
groups.  Typical  program  include  concerts  or  dramatic  presentations  by  university  and  college  groups  and 
special  topic  speakers,  such  as  a prison  speaker  talking  about  crime  or  drug  abuse.  Several  of  the  schools 
formerly  subscribed  to  the  National  School  Assembly  Program,  but  a deterioration  in  program  quality 
resulted  in  their  withdrawals. 

23.  Extracurricular  Activities  . . 

All  of  the  schools  have  a school  newspaper  and  annual;  the  degree  of  sophistication  depends 

primarily  on  the  size  of  the  school.  The  newspaper  is  generally  published  by  a journalism  (or  English) 

class,  and  the  annual  by  a separate  staff.  . . . 

Athletics  play  an  important  part  of  both  the  school  and  community  life.  There  is  large  participation 
in  both  intramural  and  extramural  programs.  The  larger  districts  have  increasingly  active  programs  for 


4-H  activities  are  very  popular  in  Districts  A,  C,  and  D,  the  truly  agricultural  regions.  In  Districts  A 
and  D the  school  is  not  directly  involved,  but  participation  of  the  student  body  is  respectively  50  and  25 
percent.  In  District  C,  a school  aide  is  heavily  involved  in  4-H,  and  as  many  as  75  percent  of  the  students 
may  be  participating.  In  District  E perhaps  10  percent  participation  occurs.  Programs  include  home 
appliance  repair,  dairying,  sewing,  rabbit  clubs,  horse  clubs,  and  cattle  clubs. 

District  C is  involved  with  the  International  Foreign  Student  Exchange  program.  District  D has  a 
student  exchange  program  wherein  periodically  six  students  exchange  places  for  two  days  with  students  of 
one  of  several  other  schools  in  a multicounty  region.  Some  of  the  schools  have  scheduled  meetings 
between  principals  and  student  groups  in  the  interest  of  better  school  operation. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a variety  of  student  involvement  activities  which  reflect  to  a certain  extent  the 
type  of  community  and  the  interests  that  prevail.  The  extent  of  participation  is  high,  ranging  in  estimates 
from  75  percent  to  100  percent.  In  one  district  an  actual  count  disclosed  92  percent  of  the  student  body 
involved  in  some  type  of  extracurricular  activity. 

24.  Fate  of  Graduates 

The  following  estimates  pertaining  to  four-year  college  performance  apply  to  graduating  seniors  from 
the  respective  high  schools: 


District 

Start 

Finish 

A 

50  % 

? 

B 

51 

32% 

C 

7 

30 

D 

50 

25 

E 

25 

10-15 

Estimates  of  attendance  at  community  colleges  ranged  from  25  to  50  percent  for  Districts  C,  D,  and 
E.  Residents  of  four  of  the  five  schools  had  Washington  community  colleges  within  relatively  easy 
commuting  distance  and  some  had  several  alternatives.  Some  community  college  attendees  are  transfer 
students;  however,  the  majority  are  believed  to  be  enrolled  in  occupational  education  programs.  Some  of 
the  girls  go  directly  to  business  schools  or  beauty  culture  schools.  Relatively  few  of  the  graduating  boys 
are  believed  to  enter  the  work  force  directly;  more  possibly  enter  the  Armed  Forces. 

Impressions  and  Conclusions 

From  consideration  of  the  interview  information  the  following  impressions  and  conclusions  have 
been  developed.  In  some  instances  specific  recommendations  are  also  included.  It  should  be  noted  that 
some  of  the  items  are  broad  in  scope  and  capable  of  being  arrived  at  apart  from  the  interviews.  Other 
items  are  quite  specific  and  directly  relate  to  the  schools  visited  — although  by  extension  they  may  relate 
to  other  small  schools. 

1.  Course  Offerings 

It  is  literally  impossible  for  a small  high  school  (less  than  200  enrollment)  to  offer  as  formal  courses  a 
selection  equivalent  to  that  offered  by  schools  2 to  10  times  their  size.  On  the  other  hand,  this  lack  of 
opportunity  must  be  considered  only  one  of  the  many  factors  that  pertain  — not  to  the  school’s  ideal 
performance,  but— to  its  real  performance  in  meeting  the  needs  of  students. 

2.  School  Management 

The  management  of  a small  school  district  is  very  demanding  in  terms  of  both  personal  expertise  and 
leadership. 

In  larger  school  districts  staff  specialists  provide  expertise  in  particular  areas.  Like  the  president  of  a 
small  company,  the  superintendent  of  a small  district  must  be  good  in  a number  of  areas  - education, 
staffing,  finance,  public  relations,  change  — if  the  district  is  to  prosper.  The  influence  of  the 
;uperintendent  on  the  whole  tenor  of  the  district  operation  is  probably  the  single  largest  factor. 
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3.  School  Organization  „ if. 

Organization  in  the  small  schools  appears  to  be  little  different  than  it  was  50  or  75  years  ago;  this  is 
primarily  a result  of  the  traditional  autonomy  of  the  local  school  district.  Some  of  the  cooperative 
programs  which  arc  primarily  concerned  with  special  education  or  peripheral  services  — suggest  that 
similar  approaches  might  be  applicable  to  more  traditional  courses.  At  least  one  of  the  visited  schools  was 
in  the  planning  stage  lor  sharing  music  and  art  teachers  with  two  neighboring  districts.  One  is  tempted  to 
ask  it  there  is  any  reason  why  this  concept  could  not  be  extended  to  science,  mathematics,  or  social 

One  of  the  problems  in  diffusely  populated  areas  is  the  difficulty  of  bringing  students  to  the  teacher. 
With  improved  roads  and  other  communications  media  it  may  be  more  practical  to  bring  the  teacher  to 
the  students.  One  suspects  that  to  be  effective  this  would  require  a complete  reexamination  of  1) 
interdistnct  elalionships.  and  2)  reorganization  of  classroom  teaching  schedules  - both  highly  traditional 
elements  ol  the  school  system. 


4 Financial  Inflexibility  _ . 

Small  schools  may  because  of  their  size,  be  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  even  a moderate 

financial  outlay  winch  his  not  been  planned  for.  Even  the  overhaul  of  a bus  can  be  a problem  for  the  very 
email  disTicl.  It  is  nol  clear  whether  there  are  adequate  emergency  or  special  funding  alternatives  available 
to  cover  such  emergency  situations. 


5.  District  Homogeneity  . . . . „ 

Small  schools  generally  serve  homogeneous  communities.  This  is  both  an  advantage  and  a 
disadvantage.  It  is  an  advantage  because  community  goals  tend  to  be  simpler,  community  traditions  more 
understandable,  and  community  power  structure  more  discernible.  Relevancy  of  the  school  to  the 
students  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  accomplish  than  in  a school  of  heterogeneous  socioeconomic,  racial,  or 
ethnic  character.  It  is  disadvantageous  because  the  community  may  reflect  only  a few  of  the  many  facets 
of  American  society.  There  is  nol  the  natural  learning  experience  ansing  from  a daily  association  with 
other  racial  or  ethnic  groups  or  with  those  at  the  extremes  of  the  socioeconomic  scale.  Also,  because  ot 
Hie  generally  more  conservative  nature  of  rural  communities,  formal  recognition  of  narrowness  in  societal 
education  may  not  occur.  Yet  most  of  the  small  school  graduates  do  encounter  the  broader  society  at 
two-  and  lour-year  colleges  and  ultimately  in  pursuing  a career  in  the  urban  scene.  The  small  schools  are 
probably  not  dealing  with  this  problem  very  well  - nor  are  many  of  the  larger  schools.  Some  small 
schools,  however,  may  not  even  recognize  this  as  a problem. 


The  over  all  quality  of  the  teacher,  as  in  all  schools,  is  the  single  greatest  influence  within  the  school 
system  on  the  students’  attitude  toward  learning.  In  the  past,  the  small  schools,  because  of  remo  eness, 
less  desirable  environs,  less  compatibility  with  the  local  populace,  more  class  preparations,  an  eavier 
w~k  lo^,  have  bvoniew  at.Jfive  ,o  teachers.  This  situation  was  abetted  by  the  chrome  portage  of 
teachers  vlnch  existed  until  the  current  year  ( 1970-71 ).  With  the  current  teacher  surplus  and  from  the 
experience  of  two  of  the  visited  schools,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  “poor  cousin  position  of  the 
smaller  sc  hools  is  changing  and  that  a better  all-around  teacher  selection  will  be  available. 


Whethe°r^^m”rira»0^h^s^n  hold  good  teachers  they  recruit  is  a question  in  point.  If  the  school 

is  large  enough  (approximately  8-10  high  school  teachers)  so  that  the  teachers  are  aU nee  that  a 
of  training  and  the  onus  of  multiple  preparation  is  therefore  reduced,  there  is  a g^d  ehance  thai  a 
reasonably^  stable  staff  can  be  maintained.  At  least  this  appeared  to  be  the  ease  in  the  schools  visited  It 
Should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  schools  visited  were  not  tar  from  larger  communittes,  i V 
more  remote  the  holding  power  might  be  less.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  or  not  the  current  teacher 

Ul  1 t * rom  °t he  SjSSSST  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  spouses, 

particularly  to.  men  teachers,  may  be  a big  factor  in  the  migration  of  teachers  ^o^chools  ir .remote 
areas  He  said,  •'ton  know,  ih.s  is  a hard  country  on  wives,  and  went  on  to  ° 

d.llivuhs  ol  finding  acceptance  in  a close-knit  community  with  its  parochial  interests  and  society.) 
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8.  Supplemental  Resources 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  a variety  of  resources  either  available  or  becoming  available  to  assist  the 
small  schools  in  their  task  of  providing  good  education. 

• Cooperatives  exist  wherein  one  district  — usually  a large  one  — manages  and  operates  the  service 
to  which  the  member  schools  subscribe.  The  areas  encountered  include  special  education  for 
the  handicapped,  and  audio-visual  or  film  cooperatives. 

• Mobile  libraries  — bookmobiles  — both  supplement  library  holdings  and  provide  library  services 
not  otherwise  available. 

• Intermediate  school  districts  (ISD)  provide  a variety  of  services  including  speech  therapists, 
audiologists,  audiovisual  services,  assistance  on  finance,  and  special  reading  instructors.  The 
services  vary  from  ISD  to  ISD  depending  on  1)  the  service  “vacuums”  that  exist,  2)  the  interest 
and  area  of  expertise  of  the  ISD  management,  and  3)  the  strength  and  interest  of  the  ISD 
advisory  council.  In  some  areas,  where  services  from  cooperatives  and  other  established 
institutions  are  good,  the  services  the  ISD  provides,  and  even  the  role  of  the  ISD,  were  unclear. 
In  another  area  the  service  provided  by  the  ISD  was  well  received.  In  still  another,  there  was  a 
desire  to  assess  the  specific  needs  of  the  local  districts  served  and  thus  provide  a guide  to  the 
ISD  as  to  what  direction  it  might  tend.  It  appears  that  the  ISD’s  should  be  able  to  provide  a 
variety  of  useful  complementary  services;  however,  in  this  early  stage  of  their  development  it  is 
not  clear  that  they  are  addressing  themselves  to  the  real  needs  of  their  constituents. 

• Educational  TV  is  available  and  has  been  available  for  a number  of  years.  Many  small  districts 
have  or  could  have  access  to  it.  Where  used  in  the  visited  districts,  it  appears  to  be  on  a 
haphazard  basis.  Educational  TV  does  not  appear  to  reflect  any  input  from  its  users. 
Considering  the  power  of  the  medium,  it  appears  to  have  disappointingly  small  impact  on  the 
formal  educational  process.  It  is  possible  that  certain  general  needs  of  the  small  districts  in  a 
particular  region  could  be  satisfied  through  the  use  of  Educational  TV  if  proper  coordination 
were  taking  place. 

A systematic  cataloguing  of  resources  available  to  small  school  districts  together  with  pertinent 
information  on  what  they  can  do  and  what  steps  to  follow  in  their  use  would  be  desirable  in  order  to 
assess  the  over-all  worth  of  these  educational  adjuncts. 

9.  Student  Involvement  in  School  Programs 

A significant  feature  of  small  schools  is  the  extensive  involvement  of  students  in  school  activities. 
This  occurs  partly  because  competitive  nonschool  activities  are  largely  nonexistent  in  most  of  the  smaller 
communities  and  partly  because  the  small  sizes  of  the  schools  provide  more  opportunities  for  people  to 
join  and  participate.  Active  participants  probably  include  at  least  75  percent  of  the  student  body  as  a 
minimum  and  may  approach  the  entire  student  body.  There  is  no  doubt  that  active  participation  fosters 
identity  of  the  individual  student  with  the  school,  and  identity  encourages  commitment.  One  intuitively 
judges  participation  in  school  affairs  as  a positive  value  in  the  educational  process,  but  to  quantify  it  as  a 
positive  force  is  difficult  is  not  impossible.  (It  is  significant  that  apathy  and  diffidence  in  large,  and 
particularly  urban,  school  districts  is  a source  of  concern  at  the  present  time  and  considerable  effort  is 
being  made  to  encourage  engagement  in  school  activities  as  a positive  motivating  influence.)  In  at  least  one 
district  the  students  were  consulted  routinely  on  school  policy  and  operation. 
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10.  Field  Trips 

Field  trips  are  popular  in  small  schools.  In  addition  to  being  popular,  they  are  relatively  easy  to 
accomplish  since  most  small  schools  have  their  own  buses  and  an  entire  class  or  two  can  be  readily 
accommodated  at  one  time.  The  field  trip  can  be  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  normal  educational  process; 
however,  it  is  not  clear  what  objectives  are  generally  attached  to  field  trips.  It  is  probable  that  emphasis  is 
placed  on  things— “the  milk  comes  in  here— the  butter  comes  out  there  -here  is  your  ice  cream 
bar”— rather  than  on  people  and  what  they  do  and  how  important  it  is  what  they  do.  Field  trips  could  be 
very  useful  as  springboards  to  career  planning,  job  qualifications,  etc.  It  would  seem  that  regional  analyses 
O f field  trips  and  their  manifold  pedagogical  uses  would  be  of  use  to  small  school  districts. 
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1 1.  Complementary  Nonschool  Activities 

In  agricultural  areas  4-H  Clubs,  FFA,  and  Grange  activities  are  usually  prevalent.  These  activities 
generally  are  not  integrated  with  the  school  program;  however,  insome  schools,  released  time  is  made 
available.  Some  are  closely  integrated  with  vocational  agriculture  programs.  These  nonschool  programs  are 
difficult  to  assess  in  their  impact  on  the  student.  One  is  inclined  to  believe  the  influence  is  positive,  since 
these  programs  tend  to  have  practical  objectives  and  frequently  require  personal  commitment  and 
dedication  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

12.  Performance  of  Small  High  School  Graduates 

Posthigh  school  performance  of  small  high  school  graduates  according  to  the  research  reviewed  is 
variable  and  doubtless  is  a function  of  the  same  variables  that  affect  performance  in  other  high  schools. 
The  fraction  of  four-year  college  graduates  estimated  for  the  visited  schools  does  not  appear  significantly 
different  from  state  or  national  norms  although  the  sample  of  this  study  has  little  statistical  validity  for 
small  schools  on  a state-wide  basis.  There  was  some  consensus  that  small  school  graduates  do  tend  to  have 
a transition  problem  when  attending  large  colleges.  A good  number  are  thought  to  weather  it  in  the  first 
year.  One  teacher  suggested  that  the  transition  from  the  personalized  small  school  approach  to  a 
depersonalized,  mass  education  campus  may  be  the  source  of  the  problem  rather  than  the  “inferior” 
education  provided  by  the  small  school. 

General  Recommendations 

From  the  above  analysis  and  from  the  findings  of  the  visits  to  the  small  school  districts,  the  following 
general  recommendations  are  suggested  for  consideration. 

1.  No  categorical  statement  can  be  made  concerning  a size  limit  for  high  school  districvs  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  nature  of  the  community,  distance  of  transport,  climatic  conditions, 
availability  of  complementary  and  supplementary  resources  and  other  factors  individualize  each 
school  to  the  extent  that  generalizations  are  very  hazardous. 

2.  Although  consolidation  of  some  small  high  schools  can  undoubtedly  be  accomplished,  a number 
of  small  high  school  districts  will  have  to  be  maintained  on  a continuing  basis.  These  schools  will 
require  more  funds  on  a per-student  basis  because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  in  providing  an 
adequate  selection  of  subjects  for  a small  number  of  students  at  typical  large  school  class  loads. 

3.  Recognizing  that  the  operation  of  small  schools  carries  the  same  responsibility  for  providing 
educational  opportunity  as  in  bigger  schools,  all  means  of  improving  their  over-all  performance 
should  be  explored.  Those  suggested  by  the  visits  include  the  following: 

• Improved  organization  of  small  high  school  districts— including  measures  for  improving 
management  and  teaching  staff. 

« Increased  cooperative  ventures  with  other  school  districts— in  all  areas  of  instruction,  guidance, 
and  counseling. 

• Increased  utilization  of  supplemental  resources.  It  is  not  enough  for  small  school  districts  to 
know  certain  resources  exist— though  this  is  vital;  they  must  know  what  these  resources  can  do 
and  what  exact  steps  must  be  taken  to  employ  them  in  their  district.  This  implies  teacher 
training  to  insure  reception  of  innovations.  Mobile  shops,  mobile  counseling  and  guidance 
centers,  book  and  audio-visual  loan  availability,  “do-it-yourself”  learning  packages  to  extend 
class  offerings,  use  of  community  people,  and  the  like,  suggest  themselves  as  areas  of 
examination. 

4.  The  role  of  the  intermediate  school  district  in  contributing  to  improved  education  in  small 
schools  should  be  clarified. 

Reflections  on  Educational  Opportunity  School  Performance  and  School  Size 

The  following  “reflections”  are  provided  as  an  aid  to  understanding  how  the  quality  of  schools  might 
be  related  to  their  size.  Certainly  as  Kontos’  summary  suggests,  there  is  no  simple  relationship  between 
quality  and  size,  although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  very  small  schools  are  at  a severe  disadvantage  in 
providing  the  same  kind  of  education  as  a larger  school.1 
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In  this  treatment  the  term  “small”  does  not  pertain  to  an  enrollment  level,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  discussion  of  school 
size.  The  term  should  be  considered  only  in  a relative  sense,  although  “very  small”  can  usually  be  construed  as  so  small 
that  the  educational  program  is  apt  to  be  inadequate. 


The  reader  is  warned  that  the  following  exposition  is  quite  conjectural  and  is  intended  only  to 
stimulate  consideration  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  performance  of  schools  in  general  and  small 

schools^ irn?  Qf  reqUi]-ecj  educational  service  broadens,  a more  extensive  base  of  student  enrollment  is 

necessary  to  maintain  student-teacher  ratios  at  an  economic  level  while  offering  an  expanded  curriculum. 
Theoretically,  the  larger  the  school,  the  greater  will  be  the  variety  of  course  offerings.  A typical  high 
school  having  1,800  students  in  grades  10  through  12  may  provide  over  150  quarter,  semester,  and 
year-long  course  offerings  during  the  school  year.  There  will  be  accommodation  in  full-size  class  groupings 
for  both  the  more  capable  and  less  capable  students.  The  curriculum  will  typically  include  a number  of 
honors  and  advanced  college  placement  courses,  3 or  4 foreign  languages,  10  subjects  m the  industrial 
arts/vocational  area,  and  perhaps  1 5 subjects  on  business  education.  The  variety  in  curriculum  is  extensive 

but  generally  the  school  still  lacks  being  truly  comprehensive. 

To  carry  on  an  educational  program  such  as  that  illustrated  above  requires  a substantial 
concentration  of  people  within  the  school  district,  perhaps  30,000-35,000.  According  to  the  1970  census, 
out  of  the  39  counties  of  Washington,  20  had  total  populations  of  less  than  35,000  each,  and  8 less  than 
10  000.  Large  diffusely  populated  areas  pose  significant  problems  in  bringing  together  enough  students  to 
provide  a meritorious  educational  program  at  a cost  within  reason.  How,  for  example,  does  one  provide  in 
a small  school  the  breadth  and  depth  of  program  offered  in  larger  schools?  How  far  should  children  be 
transported  to  swell  the  enrollment?  What  resources  are  available  to  complement  and  supplement  routine 
programs?  What  are  the  dimensions  of  an  educational  program  which  will  assure  that  a small  high  school 
graduate  can  successfully  compete  with  one  of  a much  larger  school?  What  is  a minimum  acceptable 
program9  What  is  the  threshold  size  for  providing  a minimum  program?  What  are  the  chances  ot  a high 
school  staff  of  10  competing  with  one  of  40?  How  does  one  establish  comprehensiveness  in  a small 
school?  What  are  the  economic  penalties  attached  to  operation  of  small  schools?  Can  small  schools  attract 

and  hold  good  teachers?  Good  administrators?  . , 

These  and  many  other  questions  are— and  have  repeatedly  been-raised  in  considering  the  task  ot 

providing  a competitive  education  in  slightly  populated  school  districts.  „ J 

The  small  school  controversy  is  usually  though  of  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  education  a person 
receives  in  a small  school  as  compared  with  a large  school.  In  a sense  this  is  begging  the  real  question  since 
there  are  many  students  in  the  state  now  attending  small  schools  who  have  no  other  real  alternative. 
Approximately  28,000  students  are  found  in  the  150  districts  enrolling  fewer  than  500  total  students  Ihe 
average  enrollment  in  these  districts  is  less  than  200.  Although  undoubtedly  a number  of  these  districts 
can  be  consolidated  without  undue  travel  being  required,  others  because  of  their  geographical  location  and 
diffuse  population  cannot.  Thus,  the  real  question  is  not  whether  the  small  school  offers  a competitive 
education  with  larger  schools,  but  rather,  can  the  small  school  within  the  limits  of  available  technology 
and  reasonable  cost  provide  an  adequate  education;  one  which  will  enable  the  recipient  to  exercise  if  not 

all— a reasonable  proportion  of  options  for  his  future  development.  ..  ..  nilpct;nn  nfunw 

The  following  analysis  is  intended  to  provide  a context  within  which  to  consider  the  question  of  how 
small  schools  discharge  their  educational  responsibilities,  and  how  they  might  improve  in  this  regard. 

Several  times  in  this  report  an  ideal  school  has  been  referred  to  as  one  in  which  the  graduates  would 
have  the  capability  of  exercising  any  options  for  future  development  within  their  innate  capabilities.  The 
implication  of  this  premise  is  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  to  provide  more  than  mere 

PP  In  Table  3 an  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  elements  of  the  educational  system  mto  two 
categories  which,  for  want  of  better  terms,  are  called  “Opportunity”  and  “Actualization.  The  items  in 
the  opportunity  column  are  those  which  describe  the  potential  for  education  provided  by  the  school. 
Those  in  the  actualization  column  are  the  various  factors  which  provide  the  stimulation  or  motivation 
which  enables  the  student  to  realize  the  potential  offered.  The  listings  are  not  complete  and  obviously 
some  items  belong  in  both  columns  as  they  may  provide  both  opportunity  and  stimulus.  For  example, 
audio-visual  facilities  may  offer  increased  opportunity  by  making  possible  an  individualized  course  in  so™e 
unusual  subject  for  which  there  is  insufficient  interest  to  establish  a complete  class.  On  the  other  hand  the 
alternate  learning  path  provided  by  the  individualized  course  may  be  the  stimulus  which  wi  appea  o a 

given  student. 


'"He  cm  also  think  ot  the  actualization  factors  a a establishing  the  degree  of  probability  of  achieving  the  proffered 
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Note  that  the  opportunity  items  are  generally  things— facilities,  courses,  programs,  etc.— whereas  the 
more  important  stimuli  are  people  oriented— teachers,  parents,  community,  etc.  It  is  trite  to  say  that 
learning  can  only  be  done  by  the  individual,  but  it  is  true,  the  opportunity  and  stimuli  simply  determine 
how  much  and  how  easily  he  may  learn. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  ensuing  discussion  to  consider  the  elements  which  comprise  the 
opportunity  and  actualization  aspects  of  the  educational  program  in  terms  of  school  size  to  see  if  some 
generalized  school  performance  relationship  with  school  size  can  be  derived.  Basic  to  this  procedure  are 
the  following  assumptions  or  premises: 

• The  performance  or  worth  of  a school  is  measured  by  the  success  of  the  student;  this,  in  turn,  is 
determined  by  how  well  he  can  exercise  his  options  for  future  development. 

• In  society’s  view,  the  practical  worth  of  a school  that  offers  large  opportunity  only  partially 
realized  is  little  different  than  the  worth  of  one  that  offers  less  opportunity  more  fully  realized. 
(If  indices  representing  opportunity  and  actualization  were  available,  the  worth  of  the  school 
would  be  related  to  the  product  of  the  two  factors.) 


• Many  of  the  factors  affecting  the  motivation  of  students  are  outside  the  control  of  the  school.  | 

They  are  frequently  spoken  of,  when  negative,  as  a deficit  in  the  student  for  which  the  school  | 

must  somehow  compensate.  Part  of  the  crisis  in  public  school  education  today  arises  from  the  J 

difficulty  of  compensating  for  these  deficits.  J 

• Many  of  the  serious  problems  of  large  schools  are  not  problems  intrinsic  to  bigness.  More  often  I 

they  stem  from  economic  or  other  conditions  in  the  urban  community,  which  give  rise  to  i 

societal  problems  and  overcrowding  in  both  community  and  school.  From  these  emerges  a high  ] 

incidence  of  educational  deficit.  i 


Opportunity  Factors  \ 

The  opportunity  factors  generally  increase  with  increasing  size  of  the  school.  Courses  tend  to  be 
offered  in  greater  number,  variety  and  depth.  Expensive  facilities  such  as  those  required  for  laboratory  and  ; 

vocational  courses  can  be  much  more  extensive  in  larger  schools  since  the  use  factor  is  greater  and  there  is  ] 

a broader  financial  base  underlying  their  operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement.  In  a large  school  there 
is  much  greater  opportunity  for  including  special  staff  members  with  substantial  expertise  in  specific  S 

subjects.  Thus  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a few  doctoral  level  people  on  the  staff  of  a large  high  school  and 
full-time  staff  members  in  the  fine  arts  are  usually  found.  Special  enrichment  programs,  which  may  serve 
also  as  excellent  stimulators,  are  frequently  part  of  the  large  high  school  curriculum.  In  large  schools  one  j 

finds  a great  number  of  extracurricular  activities;  however,  the  degree  of  participation  may  be  higher  in  J 

the  smaller  schools.  Similarly,  the  athletic  facilities  in  large  schools  are  more  extensive  than  those  in  j 

smaller  schools,  but  the  participation  — despite  the  opportunity  for  more  extensive  intramural  programs  — j 

may  be  substantially  less.  Extramural  athletics  in  large  schools  involve  only  a few  students  and  for  the  rest  ) 

serve  as  spectator  sports.  In  small  schools  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  students  have  opportunity  for  l 

participation.  \ 

From  these  over-all  considerations,  the  educational  opportunity  can  be  expected  to  be  unacceptably  ’ 

low  for  very  small  schools.  As  the  size  increases,  the  opportunity  increases  rapidly  until  a size  is  reached  J 

that  the  presentation  of  a solid  basic  course  becomes  feasible.  This  probably  occurs  when  all  teachers  are 
teaching  in  their  areas  of  training  and  may  be  in  the  range  of  150  to  300  high  school  students.  Beyond  this 
point  the  educational  opportunity  increases  more  slowly  with  size  and  either  approaches  a constant  value  j 

or  passes  through  a maximum.  The  rationale  for  this  trend  at  high  enrollment  is  1)  incremental  additions  { 

do  not  markedly  affect  the  total  opportunity  of  the  school  and  2)  the  availability  of  some  kinds  of 
opportunity  lessens  with  very  large  enrollments.  j 

This  picture  of  educational  opportunity  as  a function  of  high  school  size  is  graphically  displayed  as  i 

the  upper  curve  in  Figure  1.  Note  that  the  scales  are  arbitrary;  note  also,  that  the  horizontal  axis  is  j 

logarithmic  in  order  better  to  depict  the  change  in  the  low  enrollment  region. 


Actualization  Factors 

Many  of  the  actualization  factors  are  almost  completely  independent  of  the  school  and  therefore  of 
school  size.  The  socioeconomic  background  of  the  student,  for  example,  is  statistically  highly  correlatable 
with  achievement,  but  is  not  a function  of  school  size.  Children  of  strong  middle  class  families  do  better  in 
raditional  schools  than  children  of  reduced  means. 
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Table  3 


TYPICAL  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 


Opportunity 

Variety  of  Courses 
Depth  of  Courses 
Library  Facilities 
Laboratory  Facilities 
Shop  Facilities 
Audiovisual  Equipment 
Athletic  Facilities 
Remedial  Programs 
Enrichment  Programs 
Extracurricular  Activities 
Supplemental  Resources 
Teaching  Staff  Knowledge 


Actualization 

Socio-economic  Background  of 
Student 

Student  Innate  Drive  to  Succeed 
Student  Innate  Drive  Not  to 
Fail 

Relevance  of  Educational  System 
to  Life  Style  of  the  People 
School  Management 
School  Organization 
Teacher  Quality  and  Commitment 
Teacher  Expectations 
Reward  or  Recognition  for 
Success 

Teaching  Methods 
Quality  of  Curriculum 
Extracurricular  Activities 
Interpersonal  Relationships 
Community  Traditions 
Community  Provided  Educational 
Programs 
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Figure  1 


SCHOOL  PERFORMANCE  VS.  SIZE 

(Generalized) 


Performance 
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The  innate  drive  of  the  student  is  independent  of  the  school  system  — although  it  may  be  adversely 
or  positively  affected.  We  are  all  familiar  with  some  Horatio  Alger  story  of  “success  in  the  midst  ot 
adversity”  and  also  of  the  proverbial  rich  scion  who  fails  abysmally  despite  every  material  advantage. 

The  relevance  of  the  educational  system  to  the  people  served  is  not  per  se  a function  of  the  school 
size.  On  the  other  hand,  a small  school  district  with  homogeneous  population,  unanimity  of  community 
goals,  and  relatively  stable  community  traditions  may  have  a much  greater  relevancy  in  its  program  for  the 
students  it  serves  than  a large  urban  school  dealing  with  a variety  of  socioeconomic,  racial,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  The  homogeneity  of  a small  school  district  suggests  also  that  teacher  expectations  may  e 
more  valid  than  in  a larger  school  where  cultural  or  economic  disparity  frequently  evokes  conscious  or 
unconscious  prejudice  and  negative  expectation  which  are  inimical  to  a child’s  success. 

School  management  in  the  small  district  tends  to  be  spread  thin  as  the  superintendent  and/or 
principal  must  fill  many  roles.  In  larger  schools  there  are  specialists  in  finance,  curriculum  and 
maintenance,  for  example,  who  bring  a greater  degree  of  professionalism  to  these  jobs.  In  a small  schoo 
district  an  inept  superintendent  - since  he  tends  to  be  a “one-man  band”  - can  bring  about  educational 
chaos.  Conversely,  a very  effective  manager  in  a small  school  district  can  powerfully  and  directly  influence 
the  entire  system  in  a positive  manner.  In  a large  system  the  inertia  is  greater  and  the  influence  of  the 
administrator  is  frequently  damped  out  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

In  a small  school,  many  things  are  done  informally  and  efficiently,  whereas  the  formality  necessitated 
by  a larger  school  is  frequently  more  time  consuming,  and  promotes  less  efficiency. 

The  personal  and  close  relationship  that  the  superintendent  of  a small  district  has  with  all  ot  the 
people  - staff  and  students  alike  - is  valuable  in  assessing  need  and  determining  response.  In  the  very 
large  districts  the  administration  may  be  too  far  removed  to  bring  about  timely  and  effective  action  in  a 
deteriorating  situation.  In  general,  one  would  estimate  that  the  motivational  influence  of  the  school 
management  would  increase  with  district  size  through  some  maximum  and  decline  as  it  becomes  very 

large  The  quality  of  the  curriculum  should  improve  initially  with  increasing  size  since  there  are  relatively 
greater  resources  to  be  devoted  to  these  elements.  However,  the  opportunity  for  redundancy  and 
repetition  increases  with  the  number  of  course  offerings  and  frequently  these  are  difficult  to  eliminate. 

Teaching  methodology  should  improve  with  increasing  size,  again  because  of  the  greater  resources  to 

devote  to  this  subject.  . 

Extracurricular  activities  are  important  motivators  for  many  students.  Their  participation  provides  a 
sense  of  “belonging”  and  association  with  the  school  and  hence  with  school  goals.  The  opportunity  to 
participate  in  school  activities  should  increase  with  size  initially  as  more  activities  become  available.  As  the 
school  becomes  larger,  the  number  of  students  increases  at  a greater  rate  than  the  number  o ac  ivi  les  an 
the  percentage  of  participation  drops.  Whereas  in  schools  of  several  hundred,  participation  may  well 
exceed  75  percent,  in  schools  of  1,500  to  2,000,  less  than  half  the  students  may  be  involved,  and  the 

activities  may  be  dominated  by  a relatively  few  students.  . 

Interpersonal  relationships,  among  all  elements  in  the  small  school,  appear  to  be  very  much  in 
evidence.  Thus  students,  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  all  develop  understanding  of  one  another  as 
individuals,  which  is  healthy  to  the  educational  process.  As  schools  (and  school  districts)  increase  in  size, 
the  relationships  become  remote  and  in  the  extreme  case  approach  a “dehumanized  status  which  is 

currently  much  decried.  , , , , . 

The  above  considerations  suggest  that  the  actualization  factors  should  have  greater  effect  on 

hindering  the  realization  of  educational  opportunity  in  larger  schools  than  in  smaller  schools.  They  suggest 
that  some  of  the  most  important  negative  factors  may  be  associated  with  large  schools;  but  these  are 
primarily  sociological  in  origin  and  the  schools  have  little  control  over  them.  The  effect  of  the 
actualization  factor  on  the  attainment  of  educational  opportunity  proffered  is  graphically  depicted  by  the 
lower  curve  on  Figure  1 . This  curve  portrays  the  minimum  relative  achievement  as  a function  ot  school 
size.  The  large  spread  between  the  two  curves  is  primarily  due  to  nonschool  sociological  factors  attecting 
the  students.  The  downward  trend  at  the  large-school  end  arises  from  an  intensification  of  these  factors  in 

the  large  schools  and  the  impersonality  of  the  big  school  systems. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  curves  are  qualitative  only,  since  the  actualization  factors  are  not 
generally  quantifiable.  However,  they  are  believed  to  be  qualitatively  in  agreement  with  experience  Some 
very  large  urban  schools  in  ghetto  areas  whose  students  are  highly  disadvantaged  both  culture  ly  and 
economically  may  have  fewer  than  25  percent  of  their  graduates  meeting  acceptable  standards  Also,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  “turned-off,”  unmotivated,  student  in  typical  large  suburban  or  city  schools  may 
exceed  50  percent.  Such  considerations  were  used  in  developing  Figure  1 . 
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Figure  1 is  useful  in  thinking  about  school  performance  in  general  and  the  performance  of  small 
schools  in  particular.  (Remember,  that  in  this  discussion...  performance  has  the  connotation  of  how  well 
the  opportunity  proffered  by  the  school  is  realized  by  the  students  and  is  a function  of  factors  over  which 
the  school  may  have  direct  control,  indirect  control,  or  no  control  at  all.) 

The  area  between  the  two  curves  in  Figure  1 represents  qualitatively  the  range  of  performance  values 
for  high  schools  as  a function  of  size.  Very  good  schools  will  tend  to  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  envelope. 
Very  poor  schools  will  tend  to  lie  in  the  lower  part.  If  this  general  qualitative  approach  is  correct,  one 
would  expect  that  average  schools  would  tend  to  lie  mid-way  between.  This  is  depicted  by  the  center 
curve. 

If  one  accepts  this  “average  school”  performance  curve  as  qualitatively  representative  of  size  effects, 
the  following  points  may  be  made. 

1.  High  schools  having  an  enrollment  in  the  mid-range  do  not  differ  significantly  in  performance. 
This  is  because  increased  educational  opportunity  is  offset  by  factors  which  hinder  attainment 
of  that  opportunity. 

2.  The  average  small  school  may  not  be  at  too  great  a disadvantage  when  compared  with  its 
counterpart  in  the  mid-range. 

3.  As  the  school  enrollment  becomes  very  small,  it  is  very  difficult  for  it  to  compete  with  larger 
schools.  In  the  small  classes,  personal  attention  tends  to  narrow  the  range  between  good  and 
poor  schools,  but  the  fundamental  opportunity  is  significantly  less. 

4.  A high  performance  smaller  school  may  be  far  superior  to  a much  larger  school  whose 
performance  is  even  average;  however,  schools  are  like  boxers:  a good  big  one  will  almost  always 
beat  a good  little  one. 

5.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  school  provides  only  part  of  the  capability  that  an  individual 
requires  to  exercise  options  for  his  continuing  development.  Where  the  educational  opportunity 
is  low,  nonschool  activities  in  the  family  or  community  may  in  some  cases  replace  what  is 
missing.  On  the  other  hand,  where  educational  opportunity  is  high  but  not  being  realized,  it  is 
unlikely  that  other  resources  will  compensate. 

In  summary,  the  curves  of  Figure  1 are  in  general  agreement  with  research  on  school  quality  and  size 
which  suggests  1)  that  very  small  schools  are  generally  not  so  good  as  larger  schools,  and  2)  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  findings  depending  on  the  schools  compared.  This  simply  suggests  that  size  is  the  most 
important  variable  only  when  very  small  schools  are  considered.  For  larger  schools  other  parameters  are  of 
much  greater  significance  and  tend  to  “swamp  out”  size  effects.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  a set  of 
schools  can  be  found  so  alike  in  characteristics  other  than  size,  that  a truly  valid  comparison  on  the  effect 
of  size  on  performance  can  be  made. 


Nonhigh  School  Districts 

Less  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  nonhigh  school  districts  than  on  the  high  school  districts.  Only  three 
districts  were  visited  and  of  these  none  were  in  the  “remote  and  necessary”  category. 

Summary  of  Interview  Data 

1 . Organization 

District  F operates  traditional  self-contained  classrooms  for  its  K-7  clientele.  It  would  prefer  to 
handle  grades  K-6,  but  the  neighboring  district,  which  has  absorbed  its  eighth  graders,  cannot 
accommodate  those  in  seventh  grade.  District  G operates  a K-8  program  which  is  departmentalized  in 
grades  7 and  8 and  partially  in  grade  6 (Mathematics).  District  H’s  K-8  students  are  distributed  between  a 
primary  school  and  a middle  school  which  serves  grades  5-8. 

2.  Curriculum 

The  programs  in  Districts  F and  H are  essentially  standard  elementary  school  programs.  District  F 
offers  some  special  classes  in  art,  and  District  G in  rudimentary  home  economics.  District  G also  has  a 
departmentalized  seventh  and  eighth  grade  and  departmentalized  math  in  the  sixth  grade.  District  H 
operates  a middle  school  for  grades  5-8,  which  departs  significantly  from  the  traditional  elementary  . :hool 
and  junior  high  school,  and  in  terms  of  conventional  program  includes  a number  of  highly  innovative 
elements.  The  middle  school  offers  the  basic  language  arts,  mathematics,  social  studies,  etc.,  curriculum, 
but  utilizes  a number  of  different  approaches.  Team  teaching  is  used  in  social  studies  and  mathematics, 
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whereas  science  and  language  arts  appear  to  work  better  when  taught  more  traditionally.  Mechanical 
drawing  is  part  of  the  basic  course  of  study.  Electives  include  instrumental  music,  vocal  music,  forestry, 
experimental  science,  arts  and  crafts,  remedial  P.E.  (!)  and  foreign  languages.  Electives  are  free  except  that 
eighth-grade  students  have  priority. 


3 Teachers 

General  satisfaction  with  staff  was  expressed.  District  G and,  more  extensively,  District  H employed 
special  teachers  for  their  departmentalized  programs.  The  staff  in  District  H includes  specialist  in  mu  sic, 
arts  and  crafts,  mathematics,  experimental  science  and  foreign  language.  The  two  smaller  districts  employ 
noncertificated  personnel  for  library  work.  Teacher  aides  are  extensively  used  only  in  District  H,  which 
has  two  in  the  primary  school  and  two  student  aides  in  the  middle  school.  Teacher  turnover  in  District  F 
runs  about  two  per  year,  in  District  G less  than  one  per  year,  and  "i  District  H it  was  termed  low.  The  staff 
of  District  H includes  some  wives  of  military  personnel,  and  a i consequence  their  turnover  may  vary 
with  the  status  of  the  situation  at  the  neighboring  military  post. 

4.  Remedial  Programs 

District  F uses  DISTAR  for  remedial  reading,  also  one  other  program.  District  G operates  an 
extensive  remedial  reading/reading  improvement  program  that  encompasses  all  grades  and  functions  daily 
on  a three-quarters  basis.  One  portable  is  completely  devoted  to  this  reading  program  and  appeared  to  be 
well  furnished  with  reading  aids,  including  a variety  of  audio-visual  equipment.  All  grades  in  District  G are 
furnished  with  SRA  reading  laboratories.  In  District  H,  specially  assigned  teachers  are  responsible  for 
remedial  programs  which  in  the  past  have  been  somewhat  traditional.  At  the  present  time,  the  approach  is 
being  reevaluated.  Probably  more  resource  and  individualized  program  material  will  be  adopted. 

5.  Extracurricular  Programs 

District  F appeared  to  have  fewer  extracurricular  activities  than  the  other  districts.  District  G has  an 
extensive  intramural  and  extramural  athletic  program.  District  H offers  band  and  vocal  activities  and  an 
extensive  extramural  and  intramural  program  including  tennis,  golf,  and  swimming  (which  is  carried  out  in 
a neighboring  district).  District  G students  participate  actively  in  4-H  Club  programs. 

6.  Counseling  and  Guidance 

None  of  the  districts  visited  has  a professional  counselor  on  its  staff.  In  Districts  F and  G,  the 
counseling  function  is  performed  by  teachers  and  the  administrator.  In  District  H,  counseling  guidance 
personnel  are  contracted  from  outside  the  district. 

7.  Student  Testing 

All  districts  administer  standard  achievement  tests  on  a periodic  basis.  Special  psychological  testing 
services  are  procured  from  other  sources,  generally  a larger  neighboring  district.  District  G makes  use  of 
the  University  of  V/ashington  Medical  School  for  diagnosis  of  special  learning  disabilities.  District  H uses 
the  same  testing  materials  and  schedule  as  the  receiving  high  school  district. 

8.  Summer  Schooi  . , , ,.  . . . 

District  F provides  a summer  program  funded  by  Title  I,  District  G relies  upon  a neighboring  district. 

District  H’s  summer  program  was  termed  unconventional  and  relies  heavily  upon  field  trips  as  the 
framework  for  a program  stressing  student  achievement  and  experiencing  success.  A summer  program 
involving  pre-and  postkindergarten  children  was  operated  last  summer  with  an  entire  Pacmc  Lutheran 
University  class.  Almost  as  many  “teachers”  as  children  were  involved. 


9.  Library  Resources  _ , . , u 

Library  facilities  were  believed  adequate.  District  F received  service  of  a bookmobile  whereas 

District  G had  the  availability  of  a county  library  in  the  community.  The  library  in  District  G had  about 
ten  books  per  child  which,  of  course,  exceeds  the  state  standard  of  seven.  All  schools  subscribed  to  an 
audio-visual  service  generally  provided  by  the  intermediate  school  district.  Distr.ct  H has  access  to  a 

municipal  library  which  sponsors  a cooperative  summer  reading  program. 
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10.  Field  Trips 

As  in  the  case  of  the  small  high  school  districts  visited,  the  nonhigh  school  districts  also  make 
extensive  use  of  field  trips.  District  F concentrates  on  conservation.  District  G attends  the  symphony  and 
opera,  and  also  visits  Victoria,  B.C.  annually.  District  H students  undertake  a several-day  trip  to  eastern 
Washington  and  are  provided  a first-hand  exposure  to  the  wheat  industry.  District  H,  also,  has  its  own 
camp  for  field  trip  activities. 

1 1.  Educational  Television 

District  G makes  use  of  Educational  TV,  and  District  H extensive  use.  The  primary  teachers  are 
alleged  to  benefit  particularly  from  this  source. 

12.  Assistance  from  Community 

In  general  only  limited  use  of  community  personnel  is  made.  Typical  are  assistance  in  health  clinics, 
carnivals,  special  programs,  and  supplying  of  roc  n mothers.  One  district  does  not  have  a PTA.  District  H 
uses  PTA  members  to  serve  as  hostesses  during  conference  time  to  smooth  the  parent-teacher  interaction. 

13.  Assistance  from  Other  Sources 

All  districts  utilize  the  services  of  the  intermediate  school  districts  for  audio-visual/film  service.  Other 
services  provided  by  the  ISD’s  included  printing,  statistical  service,  in-service  training  for  teachers,  and 
instructional  materials.  Districts  F and  G relied  upon  the  receiving  high  school  district  for  special 
education,  speech  therapists,  and  similar  services. 

District  G interacted  with  the  Seattle  Youth  Center  and  University  of  Washington  Medical  School. 
District  H has  had  an  extensive  summer  program  with  Pacific  Lutheran  University  wherein  as  many  as  50 
students  (from  PLU)  were  involved  in  a team  teaching  program  with  kindergarten  youngsters.  District  H 
also  involved  the  aid  of  a nearby  community  college  in  conducting  a district-wide  survey. 

14.  Integration  with  Receiving  High  School 

District  F indicated  little  program  integration  with  that  of  the  receiving  high  school.  In  District  G, 
the  extent  of  program  integration  is  unknown.  However,  there  is  extensive  cooperation  as  a result  of 
services  supplied  by  the  receiving  district.  The  District  G graduates  were  alleged  to  hold  their  own  and 
better  in  the  high  school.  The  main  interaction  between  District  H and  the  receiving  high  school  is  through 
conferences  between  the  principals.  District  H also  uses  the  same  (achievement)  testing  procedures  as  the 
receiving  school. 

15.  Food  Sources 

Districts  F and  H provide  hot  lunch  service.  District  G did  provide  such  a program  but  dropped  it 
because  of  inability  to  stay  in  the  black  with  a reasonable  price  schedule. 

1 6.  Transportation 

In  District  F essentially  all  students  are  bussed  to  school. 


Impressions  and  Conclusions 

The  following  impressions  and  conclusions  were  obtained  from  the  visits  to  the  nonhigh  school 
districts. 

1.  The  contribution  of  the  district  administration  in  establishing  an  innovative  and  dynamic 
approach  to  education  appears  to  be  a factor  which  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In  all  of  the 
schools  visited  the  innovation  and  the  feeling  of  a real  “live”  operation  seemed  to  relate  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  district  leaders. 

2.  The  largest  elementary  school  had  the  program  offering  the  most  educational  opportunity. 
However,  there  were  a number  of  features  that  could  be  installed  in  smaller  schools  or  districts. 

3.  As  in  the  case  of  the  high  school  districts,  there  are  numerous  external  resources  to  supplement 
and  complement  the  local  programs. 

4.  The  nonhigh  school  districts— because  they  devote  full  attention  to  the  program— are  probably 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  primary  and  elementary  students  than  are  the  high  school 
districts. 
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impressions  obtained  in  this  brief  survey  the  following  recommendations  are 

provided  f°rs^ntS^e^ts1e°"‘f  the  high  schooI  districts,  it  is  probably  not  possible  to  establish  a meaningful 
minimum  size  for  small  nonhigh  school  districts.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  an  elementary  school 
with  small  enrollment  can  provide  a more  acceptable  program  than  a high  school  with  a 

comparable  (not  equal)  number  of  students.  , , . 

2.  Where  consolidation  is  practical  and  can  be  expected  to  result  in  an  improved  program,  it  should 
be  promoted.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  school  districts,  a number  of  small  schools  will 
remain,  and  the  needs  of  their  students  must  be  satisfied  as  well  as  possible.  Although  the  total 
number  of  school  districts  (both  high  and  nonhigh)  in  the  state  having  enrollments  of  less  than 
500  students  is  45  percent  of  the  total,  they  enroll  less  than  4 percent  of  the  students.  Thus,  the 
added  expense  of  compensating  for  geographical  disadvantage  need  not  be  high  f 

3 Consideration  should  be  given  to  means  of  improving  over-all  performance  of  all  elements  ot  the 
system:  organization,  management  and  staff,  cooperative  ventures  with  other  districts,  and 
utilization  of  all  supplemental  resources  including  the  intermediate  school  district. 

4 Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  advisability  of  consolidating  secondary  programs 
and  maintaining  nonhigh  school  districts.  There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  nonhigh  school  districts 
may  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  elementary  students  than  the  high  school  d^tricts 
which  may  consciously  or  unconsciously  orient  their  programs  to  the  secondary  level.  On  the 
other  hand  a good  case  can  be  made-and  advantage  shown-for  an  integrated  school  program 
that  encompasses  all  grades.  The  uncertainties  involved,  along  with  current  emphasis  on 
vertically  integrated  educational  programs,  suggest  that  this  area  requires  greater  clarification. 
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APPENDIX 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  VISITED 


District  A is  located  in  an  agricultural  area  of  eastern  Washington.  Almost  all  of  the  students  live  on 
farms  and  most  are  bussed  to  school.  Because  of  the  remoteness  and,  at  times,  difficult  winter  travel, 
several  tudents  from  the  outer  reaches  are  domiciled  in  town  during  the  winter.  (For  this, 
in-lieu-of- transportation  financial  support  is  provided. ) The  region  included  in  the  district  has  been  settled 
tor  a long  time  and  many  of  the  families  are  remotely  related  to  each  other.  As  a result  of  geography, 
occupation,  climate,  and  tradition,  the  school  patrons  are  quite  conservative  and  apparently  hold  a 
somewhat  traditional  “3R”  attitude  toward  education. 

Although  the  parents  do  not  demonstrate  a very  active  interest  in  the  academic  aspects  of  the  school 
program,  they  are  alleged  to  entertain  high  expectation  for  their  children  with  respect  to  higher  education. 

The  school  has  about  75  students,  30  in  the  high  school.  A certificated  staff  of  8 serves  the  1-12 
program. 

District  B 

District  B is  located  in  south  central  Washington.  The  community  is  a single-industry  community  and 
practically  all  except  the  few  who  provide  services  work  in  that  industry.  Essentially  al!  of  the  students 
live  within  live  mnes  of  the  school  and  the  bulk  reside  within  the  town.  The  people  tend  to  know  each 
other  very  well  and  the  community  is  pparently  close-knit.  Although  located  in  iral  area,  this  school 
district’s  patrons  may.  perhaps,  hav  mure  m common  with  the  working  class  cup  dwellers  than  their 
rural,  agricultural  counterparts. 

The  district  has  a low  assess,.'  ■ aim  . *ut  a good  history  of  approving  special  levies.  The  year  1070 
was  an  exception,  however,  and  the  p’  *i  ' y»  which  exceeded  80  nulls,  was  not  approved. 

The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  .bout  125  with  35  in  the  high  school.  Nine  certificated  teachers 
serve  the  » - 1 2 program. 

District  C 

District  C is  located  in  sou.  » .cstern  Washington  *»  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region  but  is  near  to 
timber  country.  Most  of  the  mi.  of  the  district  are  involved  in  agriculture  or  in  the  orest-products 
industries.  About  ‘>5  percent  ot  ..v  students  are  bussed  to  school  or  drive  themselves.  The  community  is 
fundamentally  middle  class  and  soinew'hal  conservative.  Parents  take  an  active  interest  in  the  school  and 
have  assisted  in  the  presentation  of  music  and  art  courses.  Women  from  the  parent-teacher  organization 
provide  voluntary  aid  in  hearing  testing  and  similar  services.  The  organization  also  provides  scholarships,  a 
contribution  which  implies  strong  parental  interest  in  higher  education  lor  the  youth. 

The  school  has  about  300  students,  of  whom  about  lJ0  are  in  the  high  school.  The  staff  includes  17 
certificated  personnel. 

District  D 

Uisfut  D is  located  m the  east  central  part  of  Washington.  It  is  situated  in  a prosperous  farming  area 
lioiit  w Inch  with  exception  ol  a small  number  ot  students  fie  s'  .dent  body  stems.  About  80  percent  ot 
the  student  population  is  bussed,  the  most  remote  students  live  25  miles  away. 

Die  community  could  be  termed  upper  middle  c as  and  ap».  ars  to  be  education  oriented.  A number 
o!  parents  arc  college  graduates  C'lti/ens  serve  on  . | v-'i.  levy  advisory  committee  and  a PI  A a.’.  I Lions 

Hub  are  verv  supportive. 

Die  hool  serves  about  400  students,  of  v.h.-m  abo.it  |70  are  in  the  high  school  I he 
dispi.  Kiitionatc  number  ol  second  try  stud>  m . ur*  be,  *use  o*  1 1*0  existence  ol  ttonhigh  school  districts 
m i fie  regi  n I he  certificated  stall,  .ncitn  ng  .he  sap "intern '»  numbers  24. 


of  small  farms  which  in 
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Distils t I is  the  largest  ,.l  the  districts  visited.  The  district  is  in  an  area 
general  are  not  ol  sufficient  s«/e  to  be  self-supporting.  However,  the  district  does  include  some  heavy 
Q ass i v and  its  asws vd  valuation  is  quite  high.  Many  of  the  families  residing  in  the  attendance  area  are 
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quite  poor.  Some  are  seasonal  (agricultural)  workers,  who  live  in  substanuard  housing  and  supplement 
their  livelihoods  by  raising  a garden  and  perhaps  a few  pigs,  cows,  or  chickens.  The  community  is 
probably  working  class  on  the  socioeconomic  scale.  The  educational  experience  of  most  students  parents 
is  limited,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a strong  influence  on  the  part  of  parents  to  encourage  college 
aspirations  among  their  children.  . . 

The  school  is  heavily  used  by  both  adults  and  young  people,  as  it  is  available  on  a no-cost  basis 
community  activities.  There  appears  to  be  good  support  of  the  district  from  responses  to  distnc 

questionnaires  and  traditional  support  for  special  levies.  . . 

Because  of  the  unusual  local  circumstances  affecting  student  safety,  school  patrons  have  msiste 
upon  extensive  bussing  of  students,  for  which  they  are  apparently  willing  to  pay.  The  district  has  a ou 
550  students,  of  whom  150  are  in  the  high  school.  There  are  33  certificated  staff,  including  the  librarian 
and  superintendent. 


District  F is  in  central  western  Washington  not  far  from  the  west  coast  of  lower  Puget  Sound.  The 
district  is  perhaps  unique  having  a high  assessed  valuation  due  primarily  to  summer  homes  with  small 
resident  population.  It  has  no  town  with  population  over  300;  it  has  no  churches.  Essentially  all  students 
are  bussed.  The  residents  are  primarily  working  class.  Many  live  on  “stump  farms  where  they  raise 

produce  and  some  stock  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  school  operates  a K-7  program.  A neighboring  district  accepts  the  eighth  graders,  but  is  too 

overcrowded  to  accept  the  seventh  graders.  . 

District  F has  not  had  to  resort  to  special  levies,  but  its  financial  position  is  less  sound  than  in  the 

past. 


District  G is  in  a bedroom  community  in  King  County.  The  assessed  valuation  is  not  large.  The 
student  popul  »tion  is  at  the  present  time  declining.  The  residential  population  includes  a relatively  high 
percentage  of  retired  people.  The  community  people  support  the  school  well  and  have  never  failed  to  pass 
the  special  levies  infrequently  required  in  the  past.  (A  special  levy  will,  however,  be  required  for  school 
year  1971-72.)  The  people  are  good  “boosters”  of  their  school,  which  is  ncused  in  an  exceptionally 
attractive  plant. 


District  H is  a large  nonhigh  school  district  located  near  Puget  Sound.  It  has  been  a high  growth 
district,  averaging  a growth  of  20  percent  per  year  for  the  last  three  years.  The  tax  base  is  about  twice  the 
state  average  and  is  derived  two  thirds  from  industry  and  business  and  one  third  from  individual  tax 
returns.  The  community  is  typically  middle  class  and  supportive  of  the  school  system.  The  last  special  levy 
was  approved  by  80  percent  of  the  voters. 

District  H operated  a K-8  program  using  a primary  (K-4)  and  middle  school  (5-8)  organization.  The 
school  appeared  to  include  a number  of  innovative  elements. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  DATA1 
1968-69  SCHOOL  YEAR 

A B C C E_ 

Average  Annual  Enrollment  77  124  310  388  515 

Net  Cost  — Dollars  per  pupil  $ 1,526  $1,088  $ 614  $ 847  $ 738 

Assessed  Valuation  — Dollars  per  pupil  $ 25,866  $5,734  $7,87  2 $17,632  $13,517 


Number  of  Students  (10/1) 


Elementary 

42 

56 

210 

241 

358 

Secondary 

33 

68 

94 

148 

145 

Total 

75 

124 

304 

389 

503 

Number  of  Full-Time  Teachers 

Elementary 

4 

6 

7 

8 

15 

Secondary 

3 

4 

8 

8 

11 

Total 

7 

10 

15 

16 

26 

Total  Number  Certificated 

7 

18 

17 

25.2 

29 

Total  - All  Staff 

16 

24 

21 

28.2 

41 

Student-Teacher  Ratio 

Elementary 

10.5 

9.3 

26.3 

30.1 

23.8 

Secondary 

11  . 

17.0 

13.4 

18.5 

13.2 

Total 

10.7 

12.4 

20.3 

24.3 

19.3 

NONHIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  DATA 

F G H 


Average  Annual  Enrollment 
Net  Cost  — Dollars  per  pupil 
Assessed  Valuation  - Dollars  per  pupil 

184 
$ 578 
$34,235 

252 
$ 568 
$5,825 

698 
$ 541 
$11,745 

Number  of  Students  (10/1/70) 

192 

266 

654 

Number  of  Full-Time  Teachers 

7 

8 

22 

Total  Number  Certificated 

8.5 

9.5 

33.6 

Total  All  Staff 

15.5 

14.5 

49.6 

Student-Teacher  Ratio 

27.4 

33.3 

29.7 

O State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Data. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  REORGANIZATION 


The  search  tor  guidelines  to  establish  optimum  size  for  public  education  units  is  not  new,  it  is  a 
multimillion-dollar  question,  highly  related  to  program  quality.  Study  of  optimum  size  has  ranged  all  the 
way  from  the  school  district  itself  down  through  subunits  such  as  elementary-secondary  or  departmental 
to  the  size  of  the  individual  class  itself.  This  brief  review  will  focus  attention  primarily  on  the  question  ot 
optimum  size  ranges  for  school  districts  and  the  implications  for  either  the  consolidation  ot  school 
districts  which  remain  "loo  small”  or  the  breaking  apart  of  great  city  units  which  appear  to  be  so  large  as 
to  be  virtually  unmanageable.  For  reasons  which  will  be  examined  later,  the  mere  mention  of  school 
consolidation  or  decentralization  almost  always  arouses  a sharp  reaction,  and  when  a state  legislature 
proposes  legislative  solutions  to  these  problems,  it  is  almost  certain  that  considerable  heat  will  be  aroused 

in  the  process.  r . , D . . 

Nevertheless  attention  needs  to  be  periodically  refocused  on  tne  question  of  optimum  size.  Public 

education  consumes  major  portions  of  tax  monies  from  state  and  local  sources,  and  with  constant  pressure 
to  initiate  or  expand  new  programs  and  services,  old  organizations  and  organizational  patterns  must  be 
reexamined  to  see  how  they  meet  the  new  demands  of  society  This  necessity  may  result  in  disturbing  the 
status  quo.  tnd  for  those  persons  holding  power  or  po-liv  in  existing  structures,  the  matter 
security  may  become  fairly  intense.  However,  one  must  weiv»>t  the  importance  of  maximizing  the  ellect  ot 
limited  public  tax  resources  and  of  achieving  the  best  possible  results  from  educational  enterprises.  It  is 
against  this  backdrop  of  urgent  needs  that  the  optimum  size  question  must  be  regularly  reopened;  and 
action,  via  new  policy  or  legislation,  must  be  taken  when  and  where  indicated. 

John  Gardner  aptly  summarized  the  requirement  to  review  organizations  and  their  structures  in  a lew 

cogent  words: 

In  short,  men  must  be  discriminating  appraisers  of  their  society,  knowing  coolly  and  precisely 
what  it  is  about  the  society  that  thwarts  or  limits  them  and  therefore  needs  modification.  And 
so  must  they  be  discriminating  protectors  of  their  institutions,  preserving  these  features  that 
nourish  and  strengthen  them  and  make  them  more  free.  To  fit  themselves  for  such  tasks,  they 
must  be  sufficiently  serious  to  study  their  institutions,  sufficiently  dedicated  to  become  e...  ert 
in  the  art  of  modifying  them.1 

In  retrospect,  the  educational  enterprise  has  not  been  among  the  most  innovative  organizations  of 
society  Early  studies  indicated  as  much  as  one  half  century  between  the  identification  of  a need  and 
general  acceptance  of  the  solution.2  However,  there  is  since  more  recent  evidence  that  indicates  that  this 

lag  has  been  shortened. 

Hist°n«l  Back^jn  ^ imum  ^ ^s  been  under  clo.e  examination  for  decades.  W 
educational  scene  as  early  as  Horace  Mann  in  1837,  right  up  to  the  most  recent  issue  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Kannart  have  been  examining  the  questions  related  to  consolidation  and  decentralization.  The  early 
writers  were,  as  might  logically  be  expected,  more  concerned  with  the  question  ot  consolidation Jhe  great 
city  school  has  emerged  as  a pressing  educational  problem  o ,ly  during  the  last  two  decades.  In  the  1920  s 
189  ">17  one-room  schools  were  reported  throughout  the  United  States,  but  this  number  has  been  steadily 
diminishing  and  was  reported  below  26,800  in  I966.3  There  have  been  a number  of  major  impediments  to 
school  consolidation  over  the  years,  and  a few  of  these  are  worth  examining  briefly. 

1 Gardner,  John  W..  “Uncritical  Lover*.  Unloving  Critics,"  commencement  address  at  Cornell  University  (Ithaca,  June  1. 
1968). 

*>  «...  ..c.  -u-  in  Innovation  from  the  Institute  of  Administrative  Research:  An  Overview Innovation 

Matthew  B.  Mile*,  ed.  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teacher*  College,  Columbia  University . 1964),  p. 


in 
318. 


n H Cooper,  "Local  School  Systems,”  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  tieuarch . 4th  Ed.,  p.  753. 
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1 Local  school  trustees  have  sometimes  viewed  the  school  board  membership  as  a route  to  higher 
political  oft  ice  and  have  been  loathe  to  yield  this  position  of  relatively  high  community 
exposure. 

2.  Considerable  local  pride  has  existed  for  tl  e local  school,  especially  as  characterized  by  the 
nearness  of  the  school  to  the  family,  the  success  of  the  competitive  sports  program  in  secondary 
schools,  etc.  These  factors  have  been  further  compounded  by  an  almost  innate  human  resistance 
to  change. 

3.  Apprehension  about  the  results  of  any  kind  of  administrative  reorganization  has  existed,  and  the 
whole  question  of  job  security  has  generated  resistance  both  from  within  the  system  and 
throughout  the  community. 

4.  Processes  by  which  reorganization  could  be  accomplished  have  frequently  been  blocked  by  the 
policy  and  legislative  rules  and  procedures  which  have  served  faithfully  as  deterrents  to 
modification. 

5.  Some  state  foundation  programs  have  tended  to  favor  maintenance  of  local  units  on  a small-size 
basis  even  though  evidence  was  at  hand  clearly  indicating  the  small  district  was  inefficient,  1 

It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  in  cases  where  the  state  legislature  effects  school  consolidation  by 
means  of  financial  remuneration  for  those  districts  willing  to  make  the  break,  the  process  has  been  greatly 
expedited  and  the  number  of  districts  within  the  state  dramatically  reduced.  A good  case  in  point  is  New 
York  State,  which  has  been  working  intensely  on  this  problem  for  over  thiee  decades.  The  state 
foundation  law  was  rewritten  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  school  district  reorganization  attractive,  so 
consequently  the  pace  quickened. 

Also  assisting  the  problem  on  a nation-wide  scale  has  been  the  dramatic  improvement  of  the  road 
system  and  transportation  equipment.  When  pupils  had  to  be  transported  under  unreliable  or  unsafe 
conditions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  underst  md  why  community  resistance  towards  losing  the  nearby  school 
remained  high.  The  problem  of  transportation  has  fairly  well  resolved  itself  into  matters  of  money  and 
time. 

While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  area  of  school  consolidation,  it  is  also 
unquestionably  clear  that  some  schools  will  remain  to  be  “remote  and  necessary”  simply  because  of  the 
logistics  involved  in  their  situation.  In  a state  where  the  population  is  extremely  sparse  and  isolated,  it  is 
simply  impossible  or,  at  the  least,  impractical  to  effect  further  consolidation. 

The  national  organization  of  school  administrators  reported  on  the  question  of  inadequate  school 
districts  and  found  that  many  of  the  following  characteristics  exemplified  deficiencies  at  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels: 

1.  Barren,  meager,  insipid  currieulums,  particularly  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

2.  Inability  to  attract  and  to  hold  high-quality  teachers  and  administrators. 

3.  Inability  to  construct  the  school  plans  needed. 

4.  Needless  waste  of  manpower  through  unjustifiably  small  classes  and  low  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

5.  Unreasonably  high  per-pupil  expenditures  for  the  quality  of  educational  programs  provided. 

(».  Inefficient  use  of  financial  and  other  educational  resources. 

7 Poor  location  of  buildings. 

8.  Inequality  of  the  burden  of  school  support. 


}h’EA  Research  Bulletin,  Research  Division  of  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  38  February  1960,  p.  17. 
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Cumbersome,  complex  formulas  for  distributing  state  school  aid. 

10.  Absence  of  many  needed  specialized  educational  services  that  add  quality  to  the  educational 
program.  * 

Unhappily,  the  situation  in  large  metropolitan  school  districts  such  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and,  yes,  Seattle  now  presents  an  enigma  on  the  other  end  of  the  size  continuum.  These 
districts  are  costing  the  supporting  taxpayers  more  money  to  maintain  and  operate  than  are  the  more 
"average”  size  schools  often  found  in  the  suburbs  around  the  great  cities.  This  is  further  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  sheer  size  of  the  system  tends  to  make  it  very  depersonalized  indeed.  Fred  Hechinger 
once  observed  that  “anybody  who  knows  the  system  also  knows  where  the  operational  action  is  and  who 
controls  it— it  is  in  each  school  and  it  is  controlled  by  the  principal.  2 He  concludes  his  analysis  by  urging 
that  the  great  city  schools  provide  more  local  control  by  giving  the  principal,  along  with  the  entire  staff, 
considerable  autonomy  in  operating  the  school.  This  would  even  extend  to  considerable  budgetary 
control.  One  would  reasonably  expect  that  an  operation  as  huge  as  New  York  City  Public  Schools  would 
require  some  kind  of  administrative  reorganization.  It  has  860  schools  and  a budget  approaching  one 
billion  dollars  a year,  plus  a staff  equal  to  three  army  divisions.  That  this  kind  of  system  is  inefficient  and 
depersonalized  is  hardly  a surprise  to  any  observer.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  that  one 
possible  way  to  protect  the  individual  against  this  almost  faceless  system  is  to  provide  an  ombudsman  in 
the  local  school  system  as  a complement  to  reorganization.® 

This  matter  of  decentralization  of  the  great  city  schools  to  effect  improvement  is  indeed  a recent 
phenomenon;  however,  the  emerging  need  was  evident  more  than  two  decades  ago.  Insight  into  this  can  be 
found  in  the  Bronx  Park  experiment  which  was  conducted  from  1949  through  1952  in  New  York  City. 
Under  this  experiment,  control  for  local  schools  was  delegated  to  the  Bronx  Park  committee  and  within  a 
four-square-mile  area  with  a population  of  141,000  people,  a serious  experiment  was  undertaken  to  find 
out  what  outcomes  could  be  achieved  by  delegating  responsibility  and  authority  to  smaller  units.  The 
project  clearly  indicated  that  in  a great  city,  efficiency  can  be  lost  and  optimum  size  vanish  when  the  unit 
remains  so  large  as  to  be  unmanageable.  On  the  other  hand,  local  people  grappling  with  local  problems  as 
they  did  in  the  Bronx  Park  experiment  demonstrated  that  new  approaches  to  a burgeoning  school 
population  could  be  productive. 4 

In  his  major  studies  of  American  education,  James  B.  Conant  dealt  rather  extensively  with  the 
question  of  bigness  and  smallness.  He  was  particularly  concerned  with  the  small  high  school  for  he  felt 
that  it  was  not  practical  for  such  a school  to  offer  a comprehensive  program,  or  if  such  a program  were 
offered  it  would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  He  discovered  that  17,000  high  schools  had  graduating  classes 
of  fewer  than  100  students.®  Conant  concluded  that  the  solution  to  this  problem  was  to  have  the  state 
department  of  education  initiate  planning  for  school  district  reorganization  on  a state-wide  basis.  He  then 

cites  New  York’s  Master  Plan  as  a paradigm  to  be  followed. 6 

This  summary  has  only  touched  a few  capstones  in  the  reorganization  movement  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  covered  all  types  of  units— schools  and  districts— and  levels  of  education.  The  movement 
has  been  slow  and  uneven.  It  has  failed,  in  many  cases,  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  society;  but  it  has 
demonstrated  that  under  courageous  leadership,  progress  is  possible.  This  should  continue  to  be  our  goal 
in  seeking  the  optimum  size  school. 

Much  of  the  more  graphic  details  of  the  historical  research  studies  and  expert  opinion  developed  over 
the  optimum  size  question  are  revealed  in  Table  1,  following.  Farrar  and  Purdy  examined 
recommendations  on  optimum  size  extending  through  the  three  basic  units:  school  districts,  elementary 


1 American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  School  District  Reorganization  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Association, 
1959),  p.  23. 

2 Fred  M.  Hechinger,  “Reform  the  City  Schools,"  The  New  York  Times,  November  21 , 1966,  p.  42. 

3R.  Oliver  Gibson  and  Harold  C.  Hunt,  The  School  Personnel  Administrator,  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1965),  p.  439. 

4 Donald  H.  Ross,  Administration  for  Adaptability  (New  York:  Metropolitan  Schoot  Study  Council,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1958),  pp.  221-33. 

3 James  B.  Conant,  The  American  High  School  Today  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill  Publishing  Company,  1959),  p.  81. 


Ibid.,  pp.  82-83. 
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schools,  and  secondary  schools.  A pattern  emerges  and  should  be  revealing  to  those  willing  to  study  this 
issue  on  an  objective  basis. 

The  Hickey  Monograph 

Michael  E.  Hickey  has  prepared  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  contemporary  documents  that 
concentrates  on  the  status  of  optimum  school  size.1  The  need  to  reassess  redistricting  has  included  at 
least  the  following  causes: 

1 . Efficiency  of  operation. 

2.  Maximum  use  of  limited  resources. 

3.  Increased  public  accountability  for  educational  expenditures. 

4.  Equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

5.  Assumed  relationship  between  size  and  quality. 

Some  professionals  in  education  view  the  word  “optimum”  with  grave  misgivings  or  even  alarm  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  educational  organization.  As  with  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  considerable 
variability  may  exist  in  situation  after  situat'on  which  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  lay  down 
generalized  rules  to  fit  all  cases.  This  same  phenomenon  has  caused  researchers  in  optimum  size  studies  to 
reach  conflicting  conclusions  about  what  would  appear  to  be  similar  situations  with  similar  ingredients. 
Definition  of  adequate  criteria  has  lagged,  and  one  man’s  evidence  of  an  optimum  situation  may  differ 
markedly  from  another’s. 

When  one  considers  the  aforementioned  difficulties  in  optimum  research  and  then  makes  even  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  natural,  built-in  resistance  that  educational  systems  have  to  redistricting, 
it  is  quickly  apparent  that  neat,  quick  solutions  will  be  most  elusive.  The  almost  reverent  position  held  by 
the  “local  control”  concept  in  American  governmental  and  educational  enterprises  adds  a further 
dimension  to  the  problem.  It  can  logically  be  argued,  however,  that  local  control  will  not  be  lost  by 
redistricting.  Once  school  districts  are  truly  viable  and  strong,  the  need  to  bolster  the  weak,  inefficient 
units  by  state  regulations  diminishes,  resulting  in  more,  not  less,  local  control  at  the  school  district  and 
community  level. 

To  repeat,  inadequate  districts  evidence  the  following  major  areas  of  weakness: 

1 . Inadequacy  of  curriculum. 

2.  Inability  to  draw  and  hold  high-quality  teachers  and  administrators;  inefficient  use  of  available 
staff. 

3.  Economic  inefficiencies  in  terms  of  high  per-pupil  expenditures  for  quality  of  program 
provided. 

4.  Inequality  of  effort  required  for  support. 

5.  Absence  of  special  services. 

Contrasted  with  these  are  five  criteria  for  stating  size  of  educational  units  which  have  emerged  over 
the  past  thirty  years: 

1 . Scope  of  program  (such  as  inability  to  provide  vocational-technical  programs). 

2.  Range  of  services  (such  as  guidance  and  gifted  programs). 

3.  The  community  (such  as  the  need  for  “special  arrangements”  if  the  district’s  student  population 
is  below  10,000). 

4.  Administrative  and  instructional  staff  (such  as  rises  in  per-pupil  administrative  costs  when 
student  population  drops  below  1 0,000). 

5.  Economic  base  (such  as  assessed  valuation,  population,  and  local  tax  effort). 

Trends  in  the  reorganization  movement  are  discemable:  First  of  all,  with  continued  growth  in  the 
great  cities,  plus  continued  population  movement  from  rural  to  urban  life,  pupils  are  concentrated  in 
fewer  districts.  Secondly,  the  decentralization  of  administration  in  the  great  cities’  school  districts  is  clearly 
becoming  a more  pervasive  trend.  Finally,  “local  communities”  of  the  great  cities  are  demanding— and 
receiving— a larger  voice  and  involvement  in  school  affairs. 

1Michael  E.  Hickey,  Optimum  School  District  Size  (Eugene:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Educational  Administration, 
niversity  of  Oregon,  December  1969). 
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Table  1 

SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  AND  OPINION  ON  OPTIMUM  SCHOOL  SIZE1 


THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  DISTRICT 


fnd?v t dual /Organ! zat ion 


M!  n imum 


Optimum 


Maximum 


National  Commission  on  School  District  Reorganization 
(1948) 

Howard  Dawson,  NEA  Dept,  of  Rural  Education 
Harlan  Beem,  Midwest  Educational  Research  Center 
Edgar  Morphet,  Ur ’versify  of  California 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  (1961) 

William  P.  McLure,  University  of  Illinois 
George  Peabody  College  (1965) 

Connecticut  Department  of  Education 
Stephen  Knezevich#  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators 


10,000 

I ,600  9,800-12,000 

I 1 ,000 

1,200  10,000 

20.000- 50,000 

5,000-6,000 

1 0 ,000  1 5,000-20 ,000 

5,000  for  regionalized  school  districts 

10.000- 12,000 


THE  ELEMENTARY  ATTENDANCE  CENTER  UNIT 


I ndi vidua  I /Organ i zat ion  

Whlv*  House  Conference  on  Education  (1956) 

NEA  Dept,  of  Elementary  School  Principals  (1954) 

National  Commission  of  School  District  Reorganization 
New  York  Council  for  Administrative  Leadership  (1961) 
Ohio  Dept,  of  Elementary  School  Principals  (1966) 

Howard  Dawson,  NEA  Dept,  of  Rural  Education 
Will  lam  Rosenstengel 
M.  I.  Cushman 

Ralph  Sollars,  Ohio  State  University  1963 
State  Departments  of  Education — Cal ifornia,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Washington 


Mi  n Imum Optimum  Maximum 


225-250 

300 

500 

175 

300 

500 

900 

300 

500 

750 

240 

175 

525 

750 

175 

400-499 

Generally  agree  on  minimum  size  of  one 
teacher  for  each  grade,  optimum  of 
approximately  2-3  sections  per  grade,  and 
4 sections  per  grade  as  a recommended 
maximum. 


THE  SECONDARY  ATTENDANCE  CENTER  UNIT 


Indlvl dual /Organ i zat I on 


Minimum 0ptifr»um 


Maximum 


White  House  Conference  on  Education  (1956) 

National  Commission  on  School  District  Reorganization 
(1948) 

State  Board  of  Education  Study— Vermont— 1964 
Interim  Commission  Ltudy— New  HampshI re— 196! 

George  Peabody  Col  lege  (1965) 

James  Conant  (1959) 

State  Departments  of  Education — New  Jersey,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin 


William  McClure,  University  of  Illinois 

Ohio  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (1966) 

Korwi+z  and  Sayres  Study  in  New  York 


700-1 ,000 


30J-450 

600-2,000  2,000 
500 

100  (Graduating  Class) 

100  (Graduating  Class) 


Generally  agree  on  either  a 500  student 
or  a 100  student  graduating  class  as 
minimum  size. 

700  1,000-1,200 

1,350-1 ,500 

500  600-800 


O 

ERIC 


1 Source-  Roger  D.  Farrar  & Ralph  D.  Purdy-“The  Factor  of  Size  and  School  District  Organization-Composition  , ERIC. 
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Table  2 


SUMMARY  OF  OPTIMUM  SIZE  RECOMMENDATIONS1 


Criterion 


Optimum  Size 


Source 


Commu  n i ty  con  t ro I 
Community  control 
General  quality 
General  quality 
General  quality 
General  quality 
General  quality 
Genera  I qua  I i ty 

Qua  I i ty/economy 
Qua  I i ty/economy 
Qua  I i ty/ economy 
Qua  I i ty/ economy 
Effectiveness 


Cost/ pup i ! 

Tax  effort  required 
Special  staffing 
Net  current  expenditure 
Elementary  school  unit 
Secondary  school  unit 

Administrative  decentra  I i- 
zaTion 

Aden  i n i strat  i ve  decentra  I i - 
zati on 

Administrative  decentrali- 
zation 

Administrative  district 

Administrative  district 
Administrative  district 

Special  Services: 

Adu I t education 
Business  administration 
Electronic  Data  Proces- 
sing 

Special  education 


50.000  total  population 

7.000- 8,000  pupils 

10.000  pup  f I s (min. ) 

28.000  pup i I s 

50.000  pup i I s 

I ,500  pupi Is  (min. ) 

10.000  pup i I s 

25.000  pup  i I s 

10.000- 20,000  pupils 

5.000  pupi Is  (mi n. ) 

5.000- 6,000  pupils  (min.) 

12.000  pup i I s 

10.000  pup i I s 


50.000  pup i I s 

12.000  pup  i I s 

25.000  pupi Is 

50.000  pupi I s 
500  pupi Is  (max. ) 
700- I ,000  pupi I s 


300,000-500,000  total  pop. 

20,000  pupils 


12.000- 40,000  pupils 

20.000- 50,000  pupils 

15.000- 20,000  pupils 

10.000- 12,000  pupils 


20.000  (min.) 

35,000-50,000  pupils 

100.000  pupi I s 

20.000  pup i I s 


Havighurst  ( 1968) 
Havighurst  ( 1968) 
State  of  California 
Swanson  (1962) 
Benson  ( 1965) 

Conant  (1969) 
Packard  (1963) 

Comm,  for  Economic 
Development  (I960) 
Faber  (1966) 
Fitzwater  (1958) 

McC I u re 
Dawson  (1948) 

Nat.  Comm,  on 
School  District 
Reorg.  (1948) 
Hanson  (1962) 
Vincent  (1966) 
Vincent  (1966) 
Vincent  (1966) 

NEA  DEP  (1954) 

White  House  Conf. 
on  Education 

Havighurst  (i968) 
Passow  (1967) 


Bundy  ( 1967) 

IAR,  Columbia  Univ. 
(1961  ) 

Peabody  Coll.  ( 1965) 
AASA  (1959) 


Great  Plains  School 
District  Organiza- 
tion Project  (1968) 


ERIC 


Spared  by  Michael  E.  Hickey 


The  Kontos  Monograph  . . _ , 

In  his  special  report  prepared  for  the  Temporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commission,  George  (4.oi\tos 
utilized  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  various  school  districts  as  a major  criterion  in  order  to 
examine  influences  on  pupil  achievement,  education  costs,  breadth  of  educational  pr^gbim, 
extracurricular  activities,  professional  staff  qualifications,  and  special  services.l 

Regarding  pupil  achievement,  Kontos  concluded  that  the  secondary  schools  had  received  tl\£  ihost 
attention  in  prior  studies  of  this  issue,  but  did  find  evidence  that  elementary  schools  beltf\v  the 
100-to -200-pupil  range  performed  on  selected  achievement  measures  below  students  in  the  larger  schools. 
Considerably  more  evidence  of  this  phenomenon  is  available  in  the  larger  number  ot  secondary  ^chqols 
under  similar  study.  While  some  constraints  must  be  made  on  accepting  the  larger  school  advantage  at  face 
value,  nevertheless,  the  pattern  of  larger  school  advantage  emerges  trom  studies  cited. 

The  preponderance  of  studies  that  compared  size  of  enrollment  with  educational  costs  were  ais0  at 
the  secondary  level.  Secondary  schools  below  the  350-student  level  appear  inordinately  expensive  (ai\d  it 
should  be  recalled  that  in  The  American  High  School  Today,  Conant  recommended  graduating  higl\  school 
classes  of  at  least  100  pupils  in  order  to  achieve  comprehensiveness).  On  the  other  hand,  the  be)iefhoth 
great  city  schools  going  beyond  the  150,000  student  population  face  the  dangers  of  bureaucratic  figidity 

and  impersonality— along  with  rising  costs.  , . 

These  findings  regarding  enrollment  size  and  educational  costs  were  buttressed  in  the  Commonality 
Study  (see  above)  and  are  portrayed  graphically  in  the  following  chart.  It  is  clearly  discernable  tftat  the 
large  urban  centers  of  Washington  (especially  size  groups  1 and  2)  have  notably  higher  per-pupil  corfts  than 
those  of  groups  3-6.  The  small  schools  represented  in  group  7-8  rise  toward  the  inordinate  cost  heights 
represented  by  group  9.  This  group  clearly  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  extremes  of  school  d'stfict  size 
on  higher  costs  and  highlights  the  economic  advantages  of  “not  too  large  or  not  too  small.  The  ii*  lUgnce 
is  discernable  both  with  elementary  and  secondary  programs.  Although  it  appears  that  the  application  cm 
the  per-pupil-cost  criterion  to  the  establishment  of  cost  optimums  will  be  effected,  it  must  be  remain  ercd 
that  the  “remote  and  necessary”  criterion  will  still  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  hose 

responsible  for  policy  making  and/or  legislation.  t 

Nevertheless,  the  data  indicate  need  not  only  for  further  study  but  for  further  action  a^ieq  at 
establishing  schools  within  the  optimum  cost  range  insofar  as  this  is  compatible  with  the  other  criteria  to 
be  considered.  In  all  probability,  work  is  now  in  progress  which  will  further  accentuate  the  spread 
evident  in  the  cost  data.  For  example,  if  large  city  schools  find  it  necessary  to  provide  guards  in  schools, 
costs  can  be  expected  to  rise.  If  a small  school  district  experiences  continued  outmigration,  cosfi;  can  be 
expected  to  rise.  Responsible  leadership  at  the  state  and  local  levels  must  be  cognizant  of  these  trends  and 

be  prepared  to  take  action  where  indicated.  . 

However,  in  viewing  these  data,  one  is  admonished  not  to  use  total  cost  per  pupil  without  analysis  or 
interpretation  for  program  comparison.  Voiland  found  schools  utilizing  excess  costs  in  a vaiiety  o ways 

requiring  study  and  interpretations.2  ......  ... 

When  the  size  of  enrollment  is  contrasted  with  the  breadth  of  the  educational  program,  tl  e 
preponderance  of  the  literature  and  studies  reviewed  favored  the  larger  schedule.  Smaller  schools  were 
simply  unable  either  to  support  critical  curricular  offerings  or  to  provide  special  services  unless  they 
combined  energies  as  was  done  in  the  Catskill  Project  in  New  York  State.  The  acceptability  ot  si%e fimges 
for  adequate  curricular/service  offerings,  as  well  as  a justifiable  economic  base,  is  di^playe  in  Wo 

summaries  contained  in  this  report  (Hickey ; Farrar-Purdy). 

The  very  few  studies  that  have  attempted  to  relate  school  and  district  size  to  extract  rficul  r 
programs  do  not  shed  as  much  light  on  the  subject  as  one  might,  hope.  Moreover,  some  conflicting  findings 

were  the  reiationsh,p  between  size  of  enrollment  and  professional  staff  qualifications,  the 

research  generally  indicates  a positive  relationship.  Advanced  degrees  and  experience  were  foi^dmore 
abundantly  in  the  larger  districts,  probably  as  a result  of  the  higher  salaries  offered  Professional 
stimulation  and  flexibility  appear  correlated  to  district  size,  with  the  range  extremes  again  suffering. 

SDecial  services,  such  as  guidance,  counseling,  and  psychological  services,  are  markedly  influenced  by 
district  size  unless,  as  mentioned  previously,  “special  arrangements”  are  made,  as  with  shared  services. 


ISee  George  Kontos,  What  Education  Research  Says  About  The  Effect  of  Size  on  Selected  Aspects  of  the  Education  Process, 
above. 

® vg  e Voiland,  Analysis  of  Costs  ' Large  School  Study,  above. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  idenvc.  several  general  conclusions  may  be  reached:  Consensus  indicates,  for 
example,  that  the  VJ0-to-400-pupil  range  is  recommended  for  elementary  schools.  Also  tavored  are 
secondary  schools  slightly  above  the  1.000-pupil  level  \ student  population  per  district  of  1 0.000  is  often 
mentioned  as  desirable  and  the  national  tiend  stilt  ippears  pointed  towards  consolidation  and 

ivorgjnizution. 

Figure  1 

PERPUPIL  COST  OF  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS  SIZE  GROUP  AVERAGES 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  1968 1 
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Redistricting  , „ . . , , 

I or  a lone  time,  the  question  of  redistricting  posed  a problem  to  educators.  However,  such  is  not  the 

case  today.  One  might  m>  that  the  tide  has  turned  and  the  technical  problem  of  redistricting  no  longer 
exits  instead  the  problem  today  is  one  of  determine  optimal  school  district  size.  Moreover,  rescaich  surveyed 
and  discussed  m the  earlier  chapters  indicates  very  clearly  that  there  are  already  some  guidelines  regarding 

nplii  win  school  district  M/e  . . . 

Rather  than  document  historically  the  development  of  school  redistnctmg  and  or  legislative 

reapportionment  models  (these  have  been  surveyed  and  documented  by  Heckman.1  Ornish  * . and 
(.anguish3  l.  this  section  fumes  on  the  two  applications  of  a r .iportionment  program  to  school 

rcdistru  ting  developed  by  Marker  and  Hoover. ^ . 

I he  tirst  application  ol  Marker  and  Hoover's  model  was  conducted  by  the  authors  in  I iMsburgn 
where  the  problem  Unused  around  school  attendance  deb  rmin.itu>ii  lor  Pittsburgl  ve  C.reat  High 
Schools  In  short  the  authors  were  able  to  redistribute  the  school  population  from  o|  attendance 

arc.,s  to  5 using  as  variables  or  inputs  to  the  model  I t capacity  of  the  school.  2l  proxim.  pupils  to  tho.r 
who., I h racial  composition.  4 » average  family  income,  and  5 1 average  years  ol  education  lor  adult  members 

ol  the household 

NVlnU  dilleani  weighting  l.ulors  cjn  lx*  assigned  to  the  wrublev  the  s»bjcclivc  ol  this  study 
.,me  as  dose  to  the  solution  shown  in  table  ' as  possible  the  best  or  optimal  solution  was  found  by 
wiling  the  weighting  taclor  (or  cacti  variable  at  one  Table  4 contains  the  solution  using  this  choice  ol 
weighting  tactois  t igure  2 shows  tnc  computer  printout  unapt  produced  using  tins  model  with  the  data 
shown  in  table  4 the  mu  if  c led  digits  t to  < indicate  which  c>l  the  I .envus  tracts  were  assigned  to 
cavil  ot  l)u*  (iiL'dl  High  Ni  hi*ol* 
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Table  41 

OUTPUT  USING  EQUAL  WEIGHT  FOR  ALL  VARIABLES 


Weights  : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

School  1 

11,972 

6.52 

.21 

$5,304 

9 . 5 years 

S c h o o 7 2 
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.21 

6,225 

1C. 8 
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9.7 
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8 . 54 
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5,394 

1 0.  1 

School  5 

11,135 

7.13 

.21 

5,738 

10.0 
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FIGURE  2 
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CITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  CENSUS  TRACT  ASSIGNMENTS  TO  FIVE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
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Table  5 


STUDENT  INFORMATION  BY  STUDENT  ATTENDANCE  AREA 


Junior 

Attendance 

Percent 

High  School 

Area 

Enrollment 

Negro 

Leon 

A 

1,000 

5 % 

3 

1,000 

5 

C 

1,000 

0 

Bay 

0 

1 ,000 

5 

E 

1,000 

5 

F 

1,000 

10 

Grant 

G 

1,000 

75 

H 

1 ,000 

50 

I 

1,000 

50 

J 

1,000 

75 

Table  6 

PRESENT  INFORMATION  BY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Jurats 
High  School 

Attendance 

Area 

Neighboring 
Attendai.ce  Area* 

Enrollment 

Par  cent 
Negro 

Leon 

A.B.C 

4 

3,000 

3% 

Bay 

0.E.F 

4 

3.000 

7 

Grant 

C|H|!  |J 

4 

4,000 

63 
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Figure  31 

GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF  ATTENDANCE  AREAS,  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
AND  PRESENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BOUNDARIES 


Table  i2 

EXCH  VNGE  MOVE  SUMMARY 


Juntor 
High  Scnooi 

Attendance 

Areas 

Neighboring 
Attendance  Areas 

Enrollment 

Percent 

Negro 

Leon 

A.B.C.G 

4 

4,000 

21  % 

D.F.I 

3 

3.000 

21 

Grunt 

E.H.J 

7 

3.000 

43 
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Figure  41 

PROPOSED  SOLUTION  TO  CASE  STUDY 


| Ik-  implications  lor  I lie  Stale  ol  Washington  arc  as  follows: 

I.  Such  a program  might  easily  he  tiseil  m ihis  slate  for  redistric  ling  purposes,  thus  shifting  school 
boundai  ies  aiul  ehunnaling  hoth  the  very  large  and  the  very  small  school  districts. 

J.  I V ol  such  a model  would  also  reduce  tile  over  all  miinher  of  school  districts  in  this  slate. 
Critique  School  Reorganization 

l onsideiahle  evidence  most  ol  it  clear  and  rehahle  ridicales  llial  lurlher  progress  will  be  reqmicd 
In  the  educ alioiial  system  I.:  the  areas  of  Ivotli  consolidation  and  deieiitrali/ation  in  tile  years  immediately 
ahead  Fortunately.  as  previously  described,  new  and  precise-  tools  and  tcclinu|iics  are  available  to  aid 
agencies  in  accomplishing  these  goals  in  a responsible,  meaiiinglul  manner.  The  computer,  properly 
programmed,  will  consider  an  almost  unlimited  number  ol  economic -demographic  variables  and  provide  a 
precise  map  loi  guidance  in  either  consolidation  or  decentralization  Now  being  discussed  are  annual 
properly  valuations  accomplished  via  computer  programs  .11  order  to  provide  an  up-to-date,  equitable 
assessment  ol  all  real  projvrty  and  iiiu'io'cmci'ls.  I he  educational  system  requires  110  less  attention,  the 
job  can  tv  done. 

In  addilu  1.  certain  accepted  policies  v ill  now  have  lo  be  reexamined  m the  light  ol  new  evidence, 
l or  e sample,  .1  has  been  louiid  that  the  so-called  'size  correction”  used  in  New  York  Slate  s educational 
binding  bears  no  iclalioiislup  to  cost  dillcrctilials  arising  because  ol  school  size  or  sparceness  ol  pupil 
population 2 For  at  least  those  districts  under  1.000  and  possibly  tor  those  below  1 .500- .000  Francis 
l,.  Cornell  calls  lor  legislation  lo  sjvcd  up  consolidation  and  elimination  ol  unnecessary  small  districts: 
spec  ul  legislation  authorizing  grants  lo  justifiably  small  districts  1 "remote  and  necessary  ton  the  basis  ol 
ivrlormancc  budgets  meeting  spcolicd  criteria,  development  ol  a lornuda  correction  taking  into  account 
unusual  social  01  economic  conditions  existing  in  all  l>  |vs  ol  schools. 3 


1 lb  ul 

- Wt-ixk-ll  It  IHrrcr,  — fhr  ChaUr'igr  ut  la  Sellout  fiiumi  ,"  I'lu  CUalU  w <•!  ( 'bu'W  m Srtniut  h'maiH  t- 

( U aUUngUih  , 1)  (‘  Nation*1  I duf allon  A^iHWUim,  p 2! 

3 gram- w I.  Cornell.  "Cust  thftervniuls  and  Dlslrvl  Size-  in  Stair  School  Aid,"  Ihv  Challenge  u/fhangr  tr.  Sc/khW  h'ltutnct. 
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In  the  linai  analysis,  the  state  and  local  communities  do  have  an  obligation  both  to  the  children  in 
public  school  and  to  the  taxpayers  supporting  the  system.  Credibility  and  effectiveness  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  system  so  long  as  the  resouces  are  used  wisely  and  common  sense  prevails  over  emotion. 
The  task  is  neither  easy  nor  impossible.  The  task  is  ours  to  meet. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON: 


REVIEW  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON: 

REVIEW  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Goals  of  Special  Education  ......  ..  • 

The  objective  of  a special  education  program,  /. e. . an  education  program  tor  handicapped  children,  is 

basically  no  different  from  that  lor  the  regular  school  program.  The  objective  is  founded  upon  recognizing 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  each  individual,  and  it  can  be  simply  stated:  to  help  each  pupil  to  become  a 
worthy  and  useful  citizen.  Therefore,  special  education  must  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  genera 
education  sequence.  Children  who  deviate  from  the  normal  child  in  physical,  mental,  social,  or  emotional 
characteristics  or  abilities  require  specialized  programs  to  enable  them  to  attain  the  maximum  o lur 
potential  Thus  the  goal  of  special  education  programs  is  to  support  and  facilitate  the  handicapped  child  in 
his  educational  and  social  development.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  special  education  can  be  described  as  an 
adjustment  of  materials,  facilities,  and  techniques  of  instruction  which  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  whose 
handicaps  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  benefit  from  a regular  school  program. 


Approach  Used  in  This  Study  ..  . ... 

Each  school  district  providing  special  education  services  in  the  State  of  Washington  estimates  the 
services  and  costs  thereof  for  the  coining  school  year.  A state-wide  summary  of  these  data  gives  the  nature 
and  extent  of  special  education  services  provided  and  the  associated  costs.  Data  on  the  special  education 
program  in  the  State  of  Washington  were  obtained  from  the  Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  data  for  the  1 060-70  school  year  are  reviewed  and  analyzed  to  derive  some  program 
costs.  Data  are  not  available  to  break  down  the  cost  elements  further.  The  only  meaningful  way  to  analyze 
the  special  education  programs  in  more  detail  would  be  to  treat  each  handicapping  condition  as  a program 
in  itself.  The  large  number  of  handicapping  conditions  covered  in  special  education  would  make  this  sort 

of  analysis  too  unwieldy  relative  to  the  purpose  ol  this  study.  _ 

The  data  accumulated  to  compile  this  report  were  neither  extensive  nor  exhaustive.  The  principal 
sources  were  the  Special  Education  Department  and  the  Division  of  Finance  and  Administration,  both  of 
which  are  part  of  the  State  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


handicap  is  currcnUy  delineated  as  physically  handicapped,  mentally  retarded, 
and  emotionally  maladjusted.  The  first  two  of  these  categories  are  turther  differentiated.  The  breakdown 
ir  these  cameorics,  characterization  of  each,  and  enrollments  for  the  school  year  1969-70  are  g.ven  tn 
Table  1 As  seen  from  these  data,  there  were  i 8,734  pupils  enrolled  in  the  total  program;  the  majority  of 
these  (approximately  60  percent)  were  mentally  retarded.  The  further  breakdown  eenrollments.n 

terms  of  age  groups,  full-time  equivalent  pupils,  and  number  of  classes  is  given  in  Table  2. The ! next^°-'^ 
column  of  Table  2,  titled  “EST.  AVE.  FTE,”  is  the  estimated  average  lull-time  equivalent  student  a term 
defined  in  the  footnote  to  Table  2.  This  number  is  approximately  20  percent  smaller  than  the  total 
number  of  students  served.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  parameter  that  special  education  tunds  are  estimated 

and  allocated  in  the  State  of  Washington.  . . . 

The  number  of  pupils  receiving  specialized  services  in  both  special  classes  and  regular  classes  r 
in  Table  3 Specialized  services  are  those  services  provided  by  specially  trained  and  sometimes  certified  or 
licensed  professional  personnel.  These  services  support  and  supplement  the  special  education  program  ol 
the  employing  school  district  and  also  serve  the  total  enrollment  of  the  employing  district  or  cooperating 
district  When  the  personnel  supplying  their  services  are  full-time  in  the  special  education  program,  ey 
are  referred  to  as  supportive  personnel.  When  the  total  school  population  receives  their  services,  they  are 
called  itinerant  personnel.  The  ratio  of  handicapped  students  to  total  school  population  is  roughly  _ 
percent;  the  last  column  of  Table  3 indicates  that  the  ratio  of  handicapped  to  regular  students  requiring 

special  services  far  exceeds  that  figure.  On  the  average,  approximately  82  P™  < ’ i n t°M  00  000  of 
handicapped  pupils  receive  some  sort  of  specialized  service,  as  compared  with  12  percent  (100,000  o 
800,000)  of  the  regular  students.  As  one  might  expect,  the  data  indicate  that  the  special  educatio 
program  uses  the  services  of  physical  and  occupational  therapists  extensively. 
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Table  5 


list imatcd  Guaranteed  Support  ",8P",18}  its~;,«nn 

Estimated  Other  Non  Local  Receipts  116,060  >> 


1 969-70  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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Total  Cost  of  Special  Education  Program 


Table  7 


STUDENT-TEACHER  RATIOS  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


BY  TYPE  OF  HANDICAP 


Type  of  Handicap 

Suggested 

Ratio1 

Inferred  Number 
of  Teachers 

1. 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

15/1 

637 

2. 

Trainable  Mental ly  Retarded 

10/1 

146 

3. 

Hard  of  Hearing 

8/1 

33 

4. 

Deaf 

8/1 

34 

5. 

Partially  Seeing 

12/1 

9 

6. 

Blind 

16/1 

9 

7. 

Orthopedically  Handicapped 

6/1 

93 

8. 

Neurological ly  Impaired 

8/1 

100 

9. 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

10/1 

252 

10. 

Other  Assume  the  average 

of  11/1 

283 

Total 

1,596 

1 

Special  Education  Handbook  for  School  Administrators. 
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Table  8 


THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  A CLASS 


BY  TYPE  OF  HANDICAP 


Suggested  Load 


Type  of  Handicap 

Number  Inferred  from 
Date  in  Table  2 

for  a 

Special  Class 

1. 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

13 

6-16 

2. 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 

12 

6-10 

3. 

Hard  of  Hearing 

11 

6-8 

4. 

Deaf 

6 

4-8 

5. 

Partially  Seeing 

12 

6-12 

6. 

Blind 

11 

6-10 

7. 

Or thopedi cal ly  Handicapped 

11 

4 

8. 

Neurologically  Impaired 

12 

4-8 

9. 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

14 

10. 

Other 

O 

ERIC 


1 Special  Education  Handbook  for  School  Administrators  1970.  (See  Sources  of  Information . ) 
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ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS  ON  WAITING  LIST  IN  1969-70 
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Rl't0Tr,'uU,orSr,.onnnc,,ds  that  the  Special-Education  Program  be  included  in  the  apportionment 
formula.  Therefore,  minimum,  base,  and  ideal  programs  are  estimated  and  presented  in  Table  10. 

1.  Minimum  Program  , , . ol 

It  appears  that  the  1 9(>9-70  program  is  a minimum  program  since  it  met  only  about  81  percent 
of  the  total  estimated  need.  The  costs  per  pupil  which  should  be  utilized  to  represent  this 
program  are  S 1 ,908  for  total  program  costs  or  $1 ,384  tor  excess  costs. 

2 Thtf  baseMiro grain  is  postulated  as  simply  adding  service  sufficient  for  those  on  the  waiting  hsts^ 
The  figures  for  per-pupil  costs  to  meet  this  need  were  estimated  in  the  previous  section  and 
came  to  $1 .922  per  FTE  and  SI  ,414  per  FTE  for  total  program  and  excess  costs,  respectively . 

3’  The ' ana^STmadc  above  on  student-teacher  ratios  and  number  of  pupils  in  classes  indicates  that 
the  minimum  and  base  programs  would  probably  still  be  deficient  in  terms  o t e gui  e mes 

suggested  by  educators  in  the  field.  , „ , .c  .,  ... 

The  analysis  showed  that  the  program  is  deficient  by  211  classroom  teachers.  If  the  ideal 
ratio  of  teachers  to  students  per  class  is  to  be  maintained,  additional  classrooms  are  needed 
Using  the  average  value  of  1 1 pupils  to  one  teacher  per  class  then  perhaps  19  additional 
classrooms  would  be  required.  Using  val  .'is  of  $9,330  per  FTE  classroom  teacher  (derived  from 
Tabic  6)  and  $5,942  per  classroom,  the  total  cost  of  adding  211  teachers  and  V 9 classrooms 
rough lv  $^  081 ,530.  Therefore,  the  added  cost  per  FTE  pupil  is  this  figure  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  FTE  pupils  ( 1 5,306).  or  $122.  Adding  this  incremental  cost  to  the  base  program  cost 
yields  a net  total  program  cost  of  $2,044  per  FTE.  Using  a scaling  factor  of  0.74  between  total 
program  and  excess  costs  yields  an  excess  cost  per  FTE  pupil  of  $1,513. 


Table  10 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDED 
PER-PUPIL  COSTS 
BY  PROGRAM 


Cost  Per  FTE  Pupil 


Program 

Total 

Excess 

Minimum 

$1^10 

$ 1,380 

Base 

2,300 

1,710 

Ideal 

2430 

1800 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board. 

Special  Education  Year  Book  for  1968-1969,  Seattle  Public  Schools. 


Appendix  B 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 


A breakdown  of  the  costs  for  the  special  education  program  in  1969-70  is  shown  in  terms  of  object 
and  function  in  Table  1 , following.  The  percent  value  above  the  dollar  figure  is  the  cost  8 y 

object,  and  the  percent  value  below  the  dollar  figure  is  the  cost  percentage  by  function.  It  is  seen  that  the 
major  cost  item  per  object  is  salaries;  the  largest  percentage  is  mstructional  Mlary  coss_ 

a random  selection  was  made  to  obtain  estimated  data  filed  on  Form  HC-R/SD  at  the  state  ottice 
from  scZl  ltricts  of  valine  sites  for  the  school  year  1970-71.  Si*  school  districts  were  chosen  to 
bracket  a range  of  school-district  sizes.  A comparison  of  the  costs  for  special  classes  and  total  service 
these  districts  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The  first  two  columns  give  the  estunated  number  of  FTEpupds 
nro  led  rspecLl  classes  and  the  estimated  average  FTE  pupils  who  recerve  mnemnt  services^  Column 
three  is  the  sum  of  these.  Column  four  gives  the  estimated  total  program  costs  per  FTE_  ^"  r"e;  th' 
excess  cost  per  FTE  for  special  classes.  The  excess  costs  per  FTE  range  from  $451  to  $1,084.  ine  total 
excess  program  cost  including  itinerant  services,  is  given  in  column  six.  The  last  column  of  numbers  in 
Table 2 'sTYdX’ted  excess  cost  per  total  FTE,  or  the  ratio  of  column  six  to  column  one.  Here  the 
cost  per  FTE  is  seen  to  range  from  $996  to  $1,871,  which  compares  with  the  state-wide  average  for 
1969-70  of  $1,380  for  the  services  provided  in  that  year. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 
RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  ESTIMATED  COSTS 


Introduction 

This  report  deals  with  one  of  the  tasks  performed  in  a study  being  conducted  by  Battelle-Northwest 
'or  the  Washington  State  Temporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commission.  The  Battelle  phase  of  the  Levy 
Study  deals  with  the  programs  and  financial  needs  ol  the  state’s  public  schools,  and  specifically  with  l ) 
determining  the  educational  programs  that  are  common  among  school  districts,  2 ) determining  the 
variations  in  cost  among  these  programs,  and  3 ) developing  and  using  a cost  model  to  simulate  the  ettects 
of  alternative  approaches  in  funding  schools. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  costs  of  providing  full  opportunity  for  a basic  education  tor  each  child,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  special  problems  exist  which  place  some  students  in  a disadvantaged  position 
relative  to  the  majority.  Such  situations  clearly  create  differences  in  the  cost  per  child.  Public  educational 
policy  is  committed  to  the  philosophy  that  special  helps  or  compensatory  measures  be  applied  to  help  give 
“disadvantaged”  children  the  same  opportunities  as  their  neighbors  in  achieving  the  main  goals  ot 
American  education.  These  goals  were  stated  by  John  W.  Gardner  as  “individual  self-fulfillment, 
preparation  for  citizenship,  preparation  for  the  ‘world  ot  work,’  and  participation  in  the  American 
mainstream — in  his  own  style  and  to  his  own  limit.  * 

School  districts  can  receive  Federal  and  state  funds  through  several  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  children.  The  most  common  target  groups  are  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  urban  disadvantaged,  Indian  and  migrant  children.  However,  the  level  of  funding  now 
available  is  insufficient  either  to  support  all  of  the  programs  needed  or  to  provide  them  to  all  ot  the 

children  in  the  state  who  require  them.  . 

This  report  deals  with  programs  for  Indian  ehildren  in  the  publie  sehools  of  Washington  State.  The 
special  programs  widely  considered  to  be  most  beneficial  and  necessary  for  Indian  children  are  briefly 
described,  their  costs  are  estimated,  and  the  total  cost  per  pupil  is  estimated  for  each  of  several  clusters  ot 
programs  considered  to  range  from  a minimum  basic  to  a complete  or  exemplary  program. 

General  Approach  , , 

The  special  or  compensatory  programs  and  their  costs  were  obtained  by  consolidating  the  data  and 
recommendations  from  state  and  Federal  reports  and  other  literature  on  Indian  education  and  trom 
-esouree  persons  contacted  in  the  eourse  of  this  study.  The  list  of  resource  persons  is  attached  to  this 
report.  It  includes  state  education  and  local  school  district  officials,  specialists  and  consultants  trom  the 
htate  Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  from  the  state’s  colleges,  and  Indians  in  Washington  State  who  lave 
been  concerned  with  education. 

From  the  information  received  from  all  sources,  program  priorities  and  cost  estimates  were  derived  as 
objectively  as  seemed  possible  from  the  variety  of  opinions  expressed  by  the  resource  persons.  Program 
eost  estimates  from  several  sources  were  usually  in  elose  agreement  and  average  or  median  values  could  be 
confidently  chosen.  Ranges  beyond  25  percent  could  usually  be  explained  by  real  program  differences. 

Program  priorities  were  established  by  consolidating  recommendations  received,  noting  both  how  ot  ten  each 

program  was  cited  and  the  order  of  priorities  assigned  by  the  resource  person.  Weighting  factors  were  applied, 
giving  greatest  weight  to  the  programs  given  the  highest  priorities;  a rank  was  thus  obtained.  The  program 
rankings  by  Indians  were  not  the  same  as  those  by  school  officials  and  educators,  and  this  is  noted  in  the  text. 

Because  cf  time  restrietions,  not  all  of  the  desirable  sources  ot  information  nor  resource  persons 
could  be  eonsulted.  Most  inquiries  were  made  by  telephone,  and  in  some  eases  mailed  responses  and 
personal  visits  followed. 

Programs  Investigated  . . u r?  ,jor,i 

Most  of  the  programs  speeifically  for  Indian  students  in  the  public  schools  are  supported  by  Federal 

Johnson-O’Malley  Act  funds  administered  by  the  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Additional  funding 
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for  Indian  programs  has  been  pre/ided  in  the  past  few  years  through  state  Urban,  Racial,  Rural,  and 
Disadvantaged  (URRD)  sources.  Both  Johnson-O’Malley  and  URRD  grants  are  awarded  competitively 
(that  is,  not  automatically  on  a “per-Indian-student”  basis)  for  specific  program  proposals. 

A variety  of  programs  are  carried  out  in  the  state,  varying  considerably  in  emphasis  from  district  to 
district.  Not  surprisingly,  most  resource  persons  emphasized  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  of  programs  already 
being  applied  to  some  degree  in  at  least  some  school  districts.  New  programs  not  already  on  the  “list 

were  rarely  suggested.  . . . c . . ■ 

The  programs  most  often  recommended  are  listed  in  order  of  priority  in  Table  1.  bach  program  1 

more  fully  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  School-Home  Liaison.  Indians  from  the  local  community  are  employed  to  work  as  home 
visitation  aides  for  the  school.  Their  purpose  is  to  improve  communications  between  the  home 
and  the  school  and  to  influence  family  interest  and  student  motivation.  They  achieve  these  goals 
by  interpreting  the  school  policies  and  programs  for  the  family  and  by  explaining  the  circumstances 
in  the  home  and  the  community  to  the  staff  of  the  school.  It  is  essential  that  the  aides  know  the 
community,  are  well  accepted  in  the  homes,  are  able  to  be  impartial,  and  carefully  respect 
confidences. 

2.  Remedial  Programs.  These  programs  may  be  carried  on  throughout  K-12,  but  they  emphasize 
reading,  mathematics,  and  other  basic  skills  in  the  elementary  school  years.  They  should  be 
provided  for  the  students  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  a difficulty  is  detected. 
The  programs  may  involve  individualized  instruction  by  remedial  reading  specialists  and  other 
professionals,  summer  schools,  tutoring,  and  introduction  of  methods  or  media  better  suited  to 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  group. 

3.  Early  Childhood  Education.  Emphasis  is  on  preschool  preparation,  usually  through  a 
“Headstart”  program  or  its  equivalent.  Present  indications  are  that  special  motor  and  conceptual 
skill  development  efforts  should  be  continued  at  least  three  more  years  foi  most  disadvantaged 
children.  A program  similar  to  “Follow-Through”  may  meet  this  need. 

4.  Teacher  Aides.  Indians  from  the  local  community  are  employed  as  teacher  aides.  An  aide  works 
in  the  classroom,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  helping  individual  students  and  small 
groups  in  drill,  recitation,  testing,  etc.  Direct  contact  with  the  children  is  important.  A teacher 
aide  program  is  normally  used  in  the  lower  grades,  but  may  be  effectively  extended  into  junior 
high  school  if  persons  competent  in  the  subjects  are  available. 

5.  Teacher  Training.  Summer  institutes,  workshops,  and  in-service  training  programs  are  used  to 
help  the  teachers  learn  the  history  of  American  Indians;  to  learn  the  cultures  and  life  styles  of 
Pacific  Northwest  Indians,  and  particularly  of  the  tribes  or  bands  represented  in  the  district,  to 
become  sensitive  to  the  cultural  backgrounds  and  value  systems  of  their  children;  and  to  dispel 
the  various  misconceptions  and  cliches  about  Indians  that  most  white  Americans  have 
“inherited.”  The  training  may  also  cover  techniques  and  curriculum  programs  more  suited  to 
the  Indian  children,  but  these  programs  must  be  accompanied  by  development  of  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  relevant  history  and  culture  for  which  the  programs  are  designed.  The  need 
for  such  teacher  training  programs  will  diminish  if  a substantial  percentage  of  the  professional 


staff  in  the  schools  is  Indian. 

6.  Enrichment  of  the  Curriculum.  Most  of  the  suggested  curriculum  revisions  fall  into  three 
categories: 

a.  Revision  of  the  social  studies  and  language  arts  curriculum  to  make  substantial  additions  of 
American  Indian  anthropology,  history  and  culture,  and  the  history  of  conflicts  between 
Indians  and  the  American  settlers  and  the  U.  S.  government, 
b Addition  of  curriculum  found  to  be  particularly  relevant  to  the  Indian  students,  such  as 
Indian  languages,  art  and  craft  forms,  music,  dancing,  and  games  (taught  by  local  Indian 

adults  when  possible).  _ ....... 

c.  Expansion  or  addition  of  vocational  education  programs  that  are  found  to  be  attractive  to 

the  Indian  youth. 
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Follow  Through  is  basically  a post-Headstart  program,  blending  Headstart  instructional  techniques  into  the  usual  K-2 
SooTcuSfm  It Tnvolves  a rail  class  load  per  teacher,  planned  parent  participation  a home-school  aid.  who  works  in 
the  classroom  and  also  with  the  parents  in  their  homes,  and  a supplemental  health  and  nutrition  program. 
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7.  School  Counselors.  Expanded  professional  counseling  services,  including  vocational  counseling. 
Obviously,  the  counselor  must  be  sensitive  to  Indian  concerns  and  able  to  reach  out  to  the  problem 
student. 

8.  Health  Services.  Public  health  nurses’  and  part-time  physicians’  services  are  provided  to  give  each 
child  a thorough  physical  examination  and  maintain  much  closer  surveillance  over  the  health  of 
the  children  than  is  normal  in  school  programs. 

9.  Food  Services.  Johnson-O’Malley  funds  have  been  used  by  some  districts  to  pay  for  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  for  Indian  children.  Breakfast  or  a snack  has  also  been  provided  in  some 
cases.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  subsidizes  free  lunch  programs  for  all  low-income  children 
who  apply,  and  Johnson-O’Malley  funds  may  no  longer  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


Table  1 


PROGRAMS  RECOMMENDED  MOST  FREQUENTLY  BY  RESOURCE  PERSONS 

(In  descending  order  of  priority) 


1.  School-home  liaison. 

2.  Remedial  programs  for  basic  skills  (summer  school,  tutoring,  etc). 

3.  Early  childhood  education  {e.g.,  Headstart). 

4.  Use  of  teacher  aides  who  are  members  of  the  Indian  community. 

5.  Teacher  training  (especially  for  cultural  awareness  and  history 
of  the  people). 

6.  Enrichment  of  the  curriculum. 

7.  School  counselors. 

8.  Health  services. 

9.  Food  services. 


: Resource  persons  who  are  Indian  cited  “teacher  training”  (item  5)  and  utilization  of  teacher  aides  (item  4)  more 
frequently  than  the  group  as  a whole.  These  items  appeared  to  rank  third  and  fourth  in  importance  to  them  while 
the  other  programs  ranked  essentially  in  the  order  they  appear  above. 
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Present  Funding 

Most  of  the  above  programs  are  presently  funded  to  some  degree  from  Federal  and  state  sources. 
Johnson-O’Malley  funding  levels  to  Washington  State  were  $229,350  in  1968-69,  and  $560,000  in  1969-70. 
About  75  percent  of  the  funds  have  been  allocated  directly  to  school  districts  for  approved  programsfand  the 
remainder  supported  teacher  training  contracts,  instructional  materials,  development  projects,  and 
administration.  Johnson-O’Malley  funds  are  granted  only  to  those  districts  that  are  on  or  near  Indian  trust 
land  and  that  have  a “significant”  number  of  Indian  students.  Therefore,  the  funds  tend  to  supplement  the 
Federal  Impact  (PL-874)  payments.  The  state  URRD  funds  are  not  so  restricted  and  URRD  grants  are  being 
made  to  some  districts  that  do  not  receive  JOM  funds.  State  URRD  projects  for  Indians  in  1969-70  amounted 
to  $267,000,  serving  approximately  1,800  Indian  students  in  10  school  districts.  The  JOM  funds  served  about 
4,000  Indian  students  in  1968-69  and  5,236  in  1969-70  (in  30  school  districts)  for  an  average  funding  level  of 
$80  per  Indian  student.  Since  the  Indian  enrollment  in  the  state  was  10,674  in  autumn  1969,  these  programs 
reached  approximately  50  percent  of  the  Indian  students  in  the  public  schools.  The  distribution  of  funds  by 
program  in  the  1969-70  school  year  is  given  in  Table  2. 

Federal  Impact  (PL-874)  funds  allocated  to  Washington’s  Johnson-O’Malley  schools  in  1969-70 
totaled  $738,000.  However,  these  funds  are  normally  included  in  regular  operating  budgets  and  cannot  be 
linked  to  educational  programs  for  any  particular  group  of  students  (educational  disadvantage  is  not  a 
criterion  for  PL-874  funding). 

Goals  of  a Model  Program 

A special  program  for  Indian  students  in  public  schools  should  be  able  to  meet  the  following  goals: 

1.  Developing  and  maintaining  the  students’  learning  rate  so  that  the  average  achievement  of 
Indian  students  at  least  equals  that  of  the  average  student  of  the  same  age. 

2.  Giving  a prominent  place  to  the  history  and  culture  of  American  Indians  at  least  in  those 
schools  that  have  Indian  students. 

3.  Building  a positive  self-image  in  Indian  youth. 

4.  Involving  Indian  parents  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  education  program. 

5.  Providing  Indian  children  with  opportunities  for  multiracial  educational  experiences. 

These  goals  were  drawn  mainly  from  the  recommendations  presented  by  the  Washington  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Education  in  1968,*  2 from  the  1969  special  subcommittee  (The  Kennedy 
Committee)  report  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,3  and  other  works.4 

Program  Examples 

A balanced  program  that  will  meet  the  variety  of  individual  needs  of  Indian  children  throughout  their 
school  years  will  necessarily  include  several  of  the  programs  identified  in  Table  1 . 

To  meet  the  goals  stated  above,  it  seems  imperative  that  the  programs  begin  in  the  preschool  years 
and  heavily  emphasize  language  and  basic  skill  development  during  the  primary  grades. 

Of  the  many  possible  program  alternatives,  three  examples  of  programs  have  been  selected  that 
represent  three  levels  of  program  emphasis.  The  first  is  a complete  or  model  program,  designed  to  meet 
every  educational  need  as  it  arises.  The  second  is  a limited  and  more  modest  program,  and  the  third  is  a 
minimum  basic  program.  The  success  of  the  last  in  meeting  the  program  goals  may  be  expected  to  be 
spotty  and  very  dependent  on  the  abilities  of  the  teachers.  Each  of  these  programs  is  described  below  and 
also  summarized  in  Table  3. 

* Currently,  Indian  parent  advisory  committees  in  each  district  must  approve  (by  signature)  the  proposed  JOM  programs 
before  funding  can  be  authorized. 

2 

Joint  Committee  on  Education  (see  Bibliography),  pp.  35-39. 

3 

U.S.  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education. 

4 

Bruce  Gaarder;  Harold  Miller;  Nancy  Luril;  Office  of  Education;  and  others. 
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Table  2 


FUNDING  LEVEL  FOR  SPECIAL  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 
IN  WASHINGTON  STATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS1- 1969-70 


JOM 

URRE 

Title  I 

1. 

Home-School  Liaison 

$105 ,000 

2. 

Remedial  Programs 

Regular 

36  ,000 

$122 , 000 

$320 , 500 

Summer 

76 ,000 

29 ,000 

3. 

Early  Childhood 

2 

Headstart  and  Day  Care 

44 ,000 

Kindergarten 

28,000 

Follow- Through 

34,000 

4 . 

Teacher  Aides 

31 , 000 

5. 

Teacher  Training 

25, 000 

6. 

Curriculum  Enrichment 

24,000 

56 , 000 

7, 500 

7. 

Health  Services 

7,  000 

11, 000 

8. 

Food  Services 

25, 000 

9. 

Other  (mainly  program 

devel.  and  planning) 

79,000 

Total 

$436 , 000 

$267, 000 

$357,000 

Titles 
II  and  III 


$27, 000 


45 , 000 


$ 72,000 


Obtained  from  a program  summary  by  Mrs.  Lorraine  Misiaszek.  The  dollar  amounts  are  rounded.  In  some  cases  forecast 
rather  than  actual  expenditures  were  used. 
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2 ♦ regular  state  and  federally  financed  programs.  Headstart  projects  under  OEO/HEW  are  known  to  serve  a few 

Not  including  gu  . race  are  not  available.  Five  all-Indian  Headstart  programs  are  operating  in  the  state 

JdirecTly  funded  by  HEW-Washin^ton,  D.C.)  serving  150  children  in  full-year  programs  and  50  in  summer  programs. 

(Funding  $136,000.) 


Program  1 —The  Model  Program 

1 . One  year  of  prekindergarten  education  for  every  Indian  child. 

2.  Three  years  (K-2)  of  a Follow-Through  type  program  for  every  Indian  child  and  with  non-Indian 
children  comprising  at  least  20  percent  of  the  program  enrollment.  (The  percentage  of 
non-Indian  children  may  include  all  children  eligible  for  Follow-Through  by  the  usual 
criterion— poverty— but  costs  above  the  20  percent  level  would  not  be  identified  as  Indian 
program  costs.) 

3.  Teacher  aides  utilized  in  grades  three  to  six,  with  no  reduction  of  ratios  of  students  to 
professional  teachers.  (Follow-Through  includes  aides  in  K-2.) 

4.  Home-school  liaison  serving  all  Indian  children  in  the  district. 

5.  Compensatory  basic  skills  programs  for  those  showing  significant  problems  and  deficiencies.  We 
will  assume  that  10  percent  of  the  Indian  students  will  need  concentrated  compensatory  help. 

6.  Curriculum  enrichment  provided  in  the  secondary  school. 

7.  Expanded  counseling  services  serving  Indian  students  from  grades  7 through  12. 

8.  Institutes  or  in-service  training  required  for  all  teachers,  principals,  and  counselors.  Professionals 
will  receive  at  least  60  hours  per  year  of  special  training  or  alternatively,  an  in-service  program; 
paraprofessionals  will  receive  30  hours  per  year. 

9.  Free  lunches  and  breakfast  snacks  made  available  to  low  income  Indian  children.  This  assumes 
an  average  of  75  percent  of  the  Indian  students  will  participate. 

10.  Expanded  health  services  provided. 


Program  2— A Limited  Program 

1 . One  year  of  prekindergarten  education  for  every  Indian  child. 

2.  Teacher  aides  utilized  in  grades  K-4. 

3.  Home-school  liaison  serving  all  Indian  children  in  the  district. 

4.  Special  training  required  for  all  teachers,  counselors,  and  principals.  They  will  receive  60  hours 
per  year  in  workshops  or  institutes  (or  alternatively,  in  an  in-service  program). 

5.  Curriculum  enrichment  for  secondary  students. 

6.  Expanded  counseling  services  for  grades  7-1 2 Indian  students. 

7.  Remedial  or  compensating  programs  provided  for  those  exhibiting  special  needs.  This  assumes 
20  percent  of  the  Indian  students  will  need  concentrated,  special  help. 

8.  Free  food  services  made  available  for  K-6  students, 

9.  Health  services  provided  for  K-6  students. 


Program  3— A Basic  or  Minimum  Program 

1 . One  year  of  prekindergarten  education  for  every  Indian  child. 

2.  Teacher  aides  in  K-4. 

3.  Home-school  liaison  serving  all  Indian  children  in  the  district. 

4.  Special  in-service  or  workshop  training  provided  all  teachers,  counselors,  and  principals.  The 
training  would  consist  of  at  least  30  hours  per  year. 

5.  Compensatory  programs  provided  for  students  with  special  problems.  It  is  assumed  that  30 
percent  of  the  students  will  need  compensatory  instruction. 
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COMPONENTS  Of  THE  THREE  PROGRAM  EXAMPLES 
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♦Teacher  aides  also  included  in  Follow-Through. 


Estimate  of  Basic  Cost 

The  average  or  estimated  cost  for  each  of  the  above  programs  is  given  in  Table  4.  The  notes  attached 
to  the  table  briefly  explain  the  rationale  for  those  cases  in  which  the  cost  figure  was  not  simply  an  average 
or  median  of  the  figures  quoted  by  resource  persons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  programs,  of  their  nature,  benefit  all  students  in  the  classes,  not 
just  the  Indian  students.  This  applies  to  teacher  aides  and  teacher  training  programs.  In  order  to  apply  the 
unit  costs  in  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  total  enrollment  figures  rather  than  those  just  for  Indian 
enrollment. 

The  unit  costs  of  teacher  aide  and  staff  training  programs  will  be  markedly  affected  by  the 
percentage  of  Indian  students  in  a district;  this  is  because  the  costs  of  training  personnel  remains  constant 
regardless  of  the  number  of  Indian  students  in  a given  class.  These  per-pupil  cost  variations  are  illustrated 
by  the  curves  in  Figures  1 and  2.  It  is  evident  that  the  additional  cost  per  Indian  pupil  for  one  teacher  aide 
per  classroom,  where  the  ratio  of  students  to  professional  teacher  is  kept  at  25,  becomes  greater  than  the 
total  average  educational  cost  when  the  percentage  of  Indian  students  in  the  class  falls  below  about  15. 
When  the  training  programs  reach  a per-pupil  cost  in  excess  of  $500  per  year,  various  forms  of  individual 
instruction,  such  as  tutoring  and  other  remedial  programs,  appear  to  be  more  att*. active  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  At  this  point,  however,  difficult  questions  about  the  relative  effectiveness  of  each  of  these 
types  of  program  must  be  raised.  In  addition,  the  tangible  and  intangible  extra  benefits  to  the  families  and 
the  community  which  result  from  adult  Indians’being  employed  in  the  schools  as  participants  in  the  teaching 
process  would  need  to  be  factored  into  the  decision. 

The  teacher  training  programs  also  inevitably  have  high  per-pupil  costs  when  the  percentage  of  Indian 
students  is  low  (see  Figure  2).  In  this  case,  the  point  at  which  remedial  programs  become  conomically 
attractive  is  at  about  10  percent  Indian  enrollment.  The  question  of  effectiveness  must  be  asked  again: 
“Will  a good  remedial  program  compansate  for  the  damage  done  (especially  during  the  early  grades)  by  an 
unknowing  and  insensitive  teacher?” 

Other  alternatives  should  probably  be  considered  for  those  cases  where  the  Indian  student  enrollment 
is  low.  The  most  obvious  is  to  group  the  Indian  children  into  a few  classes  and  carefully  select,  or  train, 
particular  teachers.  In  these  cases,  adult  Indian  teacher-aides  could  be  assigned  to  selected  classrooms,  and  the 
cost  of  the  program  in  the  area  below  1 5 percent  Indian  enrollment  (see  Figures  1 and  2)  might  be  reduced  by 
up  to  a factor  of  two. 

Table  4 


AVERAGE  COSTS  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN1 


Program 


Cost  Per  Child2 


1.  Prekindergarten  education  $1,000 

(Headstart  or  similar). 

2.  Prekindergarten  combined  with 
full-time  day  care  - educational 

component  only  (full  year  400  (Note  1) 

program). 


These  costs  are  in  addition  to  the  normal  student  entitlements. 

o 

its  are  annual  unless  indicated  otherwise;  180-day  school  year  assumed. 


hKK . 
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Table  4— continued 


Program 


Cost  Per  Child 1 


3 . Follow-Through 

A post-Headstart  program  of  $6  50  (Note  2) 

concentrated  remedial  education 
in  K-2 . 


4.  Teacher  Aides  in  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades.  (Assume 

class  sizes  per  professional  100  (Note  3) 

do  not  change.) 


5.  Home-School  liaison  - 
counseling  program 


6 . 


Compensatory  Programs 

a".  Remedial  reading  program 

b.  Tutoring 

c.  Summer  School  — 6 weeks 

d.  Summer  School  — Camp  (full- 
time counseling  and  diversi- 
fied academic,  social,  and 
enrichment  activities  and 
board). 


250 

250  (Note  4) 

200  (Note  5) 

5 0 /week 


7 . Counseling. 


25  (Note  6) 


8 . Curriculum  enrichment— 

(Assuming  special  classes  meet 
2 or  3 times  per  week). 


9. 


In-Service  Teacher  and  Teacher  aide 
Training . 

a.  Training  Programs  held  at 
colleges  or  educational 
centers • 


300  per  week 

per  participant 


1_ 

O sts  are 


annual  unless  indicated  otherwise;  180-day  school  year  assumed. 
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Table  4— continued 


Program 


l 

Cost  Per  Child 


b . Workshops— 

Similar  to  above,  but 

held  in  participants  $250  per  week  per 

school  district.  participant 


For  paraprofsssionals. 

c.  In-service  training 
program. 


200  per  week 
300-600  per  trainee 


10 . Food  Services— 

Breakfast  or  snack  and  lunch  120 

furnished. 

1 1 . Health  Services.  2 0 


1.  It  was  assumed  that  25  percent  of  total  day-care-Headstart  operating  costs  would  be  funded  as  the  educational 
program,  as  is  presently  the  case  in  the  migrant  day-care  project  (NRO,  Pasco). 

2.  The  present  Follow-Through  projects  are  funded  at  about  20  percent  more  than  this  figure,  but  they  are  new  and 
exemplary  programs.  Experience  should  result  in  a more  economical  program.  The  unit  cost  figure  must  be  applied  to 
the  total  Follow-Through  enrollment,  not  simply  the  Indian  enrollment. 

3.  Teacher-aide  assignments  benefit  all  students,  not  just  the  disadvantaged.  Therefore,  the  costs  per  pupil  is  based  on 
total  class  enrollment  (e.g.,  25  students). 

4.  Tutoring  costs  vary  directly  with  the  number  of  hours  of  contact.  The  figure  given  is  based  on  a two-hours-per-week 
sustained  program. 

5.  A “remedial”  summer  program  is  assumed  at  about  25  percent  higher  cost  than  a normal  instructional  program  of  this 
duration. 

6.  A student-counselor  ratio  of  about  one  half  the  normally  advised  load  is  assumed.  The  cost  figure  represents  one  half  of 
the  counselor’s  salary. 

7.  Staff  training  programs  benefit  all  students,  whether  disadvantaged  or  not.  Consequently,  when  a training  program  is 
costed  on  a per-student  basis,  the  whole  teaching  load  (e.g.,  25  students)  is  counted. 


O losts  are  annual  unless  indicated  otherwise;  180-day  school  year  assumed. 
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Annual  Cost  for  Classroom  Aide,  per  Indian  Student 


Figure  1 


ESTIMATED  COST  PER  INDIAN  STUDENT  FOR  TEACHER  AIDES 
AS  A FUNCTION  OF  PERCENT  INDIAN  ENROLLMENT 


Teacher  Training  Cost,  per  Indian  Student 


Figure  2 


COST  PER  INDIAN  STUDENT  FOR  TEACHER 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AS  A FUNCTION  OF  PERCENT  ENROLLMENT 


Estimate  of  State-wide  Costs  . , 

The  number  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in  the  state’s  public  schools  is  about  10,000  (9 ,o69  were 
reported  for  1 968-69  and  1 0,674  for  1 969-70).  The  distributions  for  1 968-69  by  grade  and  by  district  size  are 

shown  in  Tables  5 and  8;  the  percentages  of  enrollment  in  Table  6.  , 

Indian  programs  were  funded  in  1969-70  in  30  districts,  affecting  nearly  half  of  the  Indian  students 
in  the  state  The  present  state  and  Federal  programs  are  almost  exclusively  concentrated  in  the  districts  on 
or  bordering  Indian  reservations.  Most  of  these  schools  have  Indian  enrollments  of  10  percent  or  more. 
The  remainder  of  the  Indian  students  in  the  state  are  widely  distributed,  as  is  evident  from  the  data  in 
Table  6 and  7.  One  hundred  sixteen  districts  reported  enrollments  including  at  least  one  percent  Indian 
students  The  highest  percentages  occur  in  the  small  districts  (see  Table  7);  those  with  enrollments  ot  less 
than  1 000  account  for  about  3,000  Indian  students.  On  the  other  hand,  the  urban  and  suburban  school 
districts  with  enrollments  above  10,000  have  only  about  2,300  Indian  students,  for  an  average  of  only  0.6 
percent  of  the  students.  For  example,  the  602  Indian  children  in  Seattle  schools  are  distributed 
throughout  two  thirds  of  the  schools  in  the  district.  The  elementary  schools  that  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  Indian  students  are  Georgetown  at  8.7  percent  (22  students)  and  Gatzert  at  8 5 percent. 

About  half  of  the  Indian  students  are  presently  not  affected  by  the  specia.  programs  discussed  in  this 
report.  Outside  of  the  Johnson-O’Malley  districts,  a small  number  of  Indian  children  are  enrolled  in 
Headstart  Follow-Through,  and  dropout-prevention  programs.  A new  state-supported  program  in  Seattle, 
American’  Indian  Heritage,  will  serve  elementary  school  Indian  students.  This  is  one  of  the  few  programs 
developed  specifically  for  urban  Indian  students.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  benefits  disadvantaged 
Indian  youth  obtain  from  the  URRD,  Title  I,  and  Title  VIII  programs  in  the  non-Johnson-O  Malley 
schools,  but  since  the  Indians  are  greatly  outnumbered  by  other  disadvantaged  groups  (primarily  white 
and  Negro  poor),  the  programs  are  not  usually  concerned  with  needs  unique  to  Indian  children. 

The  special  Indian  programs  recommended  in  this  report  should  probably  be  extended  to  the 
majority  of  the  Indian  childre"  in  the  state.  Grants  should  be  made  on  a district-by-district  basis  for 
programs  tailored  to  specific  needs  and  circumstances  in  each  district.  To  forecast  state-wide  costs, 
however,  will  require  making  some  approximations  and  arbitrary  assumptions  about  program  applica  l lty 
and  costs  in  schools  having  small  percentages  of  Indian  students.  These  assumptions  involve  principally 

two  issues: 


1 Whether  programs  that  have  been  applied  and  are  recommended  in  the  Johnson-O  Malley 
schools  will  be  educationally  successful  if  applied  in  the  same  way  elsewhere  in  the  state.  Note 
that  the  JOM  districts  are  almost  all  small  and  rural,  and  have  moderate  to  high  Indian 

enrollments. 

2.  Whether  the  per-pupil  costs  of  the  programs  as  they  have  been  applied  are  applicable  to  other, 
much  different,  school  districts,  and  whether  practical  ways  can  be  found  to  cont  ol  costs  that 
tend  to  increase  rapidly  with  decreasing  percentages  of  Indian  students  (e.g.,  teacher  training 
costs)  without  sacrificing  the  purpose  of  the  program. 


One  of  the  principal  deficiencies  now  is  a lack  of  data  on  effectiveness  of  the  various  programs.  Some 
of  the  most  costly  programs  ranked  high  on  the  priority  list.  The  most  expensive  components  ot  the 
over-all  cost  of  each  of  the  three  recommended  program  examples  were  (in  decreasing  order): 


1.  Use  of  teacher  aides  (effectively  reduces  class  size). 

2.  Teacher  training. 

3.  Follow-Through. 

4.  Headstart. 


For  a state-wide  cost  estimate,  the  cost  data  given  in  Table  4 were  applied  to  the  Johnson-O  Malley 
school  districts  for  each  of  the  three  recommended  program  examples.  The  per-student  cost  obtained  in 

that  wav  was  then  arbitrarily  applied  to  the  entire  state.  , 

There  were  30  Johnson-O’Malley  school  districts  funded  in  1969-70.  The  number  of  Indian  students 
enrolled  in  these  schools  is  approximately  4,330,  and  the  total  enrollment  is  44 ,000  He r have  assumed 
that  the  distribution  by  grade  is  the  same  as  the  state  average  given  in  Table  5,  except  that  tne 
Wndergarten^enroUmenf  figure  for  Indians  was  increased  to  include  all  eligible  children  (the  actual 


kindergarten  enrollment  is  about  75  percent  of  the  first-grade  enrollment).  Thus,  the  distribution  assumed 


was: 


Indian 

Total 

K 

400 

3,120 

1-6 

2,460 

21,300 

7-9 

970 

10,200 

10-12 

600 

9,380 

4 .430 


44 , 000 


For  this  population  of  students,  the  total  extra  cost  for  each  of  the  three  recommended  program 
examples  described  previously  was  estimated.  The  details  of  the  calculations  was  given  in  Appendix  B. 
Table  8,  following,  summarizes  the  results.  Again  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  costs  are  in  excess  ot 

the  normal  student  entitlements.  T j-  * A . „ 

The  estimated  cost  for  Program  3 (minimum  basic  program)  is  given  as  $700  per  Indian  student  per 
year  (in  Johnson-O’Malley  schools)  in  addition  to  normal  educational  costs.  This  can  be  compared  with 
the  funding  level  of  about  $250  per  student  for  all  Indian  programs  in  those  schools  in  1969-70  (see  Table 
7)  Thus,  the  recommended  minimum  program  would  cost  nearly  three  times  the  present  expenditure. 

The  hazards  of  applying  this  cost  estimate  to  the  state  as  a whole  were  discussed  above.  In  order  to 
conduct  an  effective  program  with  an  additional  cost  of  $700  or  more  per  year  per  student  in  schools 
having  low  percentages  of  Indian  students,  program  modifications  will  certainly  be  needed.  Some 

^ 1.  Where  percentage  Indian  enrollments  are  small,  the  Indian  students  could  be  clustered  in  fewer 

classes  and  special  compensatory  measures  applied  only  to  those  classes. 

The  programs  could  be  applied  as  suggested  to  the  Johnson-O’Malley  schools  and  others  having 
relatively  high  Indian  enrollments  (say,  above  10  or  15  percent).  The  remainder  of  the  Indian 
children  in  the  state  (approximately  5,000)  would  be  served  by  (a)  allowing  them  freedom  to 
select  which  school  they  attend  and  (b)  providing  each  with  a voucher  equal  in  value  to  the 
per-student  expenditure  for  Indian  programs  established  in  the  Johnson-O  Malley  schools. 

Table  5 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 
IN  WASHINGTON  STATE  BY  GRADE 

(1968-69  School  Year)1 

Number  by  Race 


2. 


Grade 

Negro 

Oriental 

Indi an 

„ . , 2 
Spanish 

White 

K 

1,582 

726 

647 

903 

52,265 

1-6 

9,645 

5,029 

5,347 

7,186 

356,449 

7-9 

4,040 

2,725 

2,111 

2 ,621 

173 ,596 

10-12 

3,070 

2,010 

1,286 

1,776 

160,558 

3 

H , primary 

385 

45 

156 

176 

6,066 

H , secondary 

427 

25 

122 

113 

4,635 

Total 

19,149 

10 ,060 

9,669 

12,775 

753,569 

district  enrollment  reports  to  the  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 

^Spanish  sumamed. 
^Handicapped  programs  (H). 
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Table  6 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  DISTRICTS 

(1968-69  School  Year)1 


Percent  Indian 

Students  No.  of  Districts 


Less 

than  1 

205 

1 

to 

5 

70 

5 

to 

10 

20 

10 

to 

15 

9 

15 

to 

20 

6 

20 

to 

40 

5 

40 

to 

60 

2 

60 

to 

80 

1 

80 

to 

10  0 

3 

Table  7 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIANS  BY  DISTRICT  SIZE 

(1968-69  School  Year)1 


Size  Group 

No.  of 
Districts 

No.  of 
Indian 
Students 

Average 
Percentage 
of  District 
Enrollment 

Percentage 
of  State 
Enrollment 

> 20,000 

6 

1,647 

0.66 

17.0 

10,000-  20,000 

9 

642 

0.5 

6 . 6 

5,000-  10,000 

20 

1,027 

0.7 

10 . 6 

2,500-  5,000 

30 

1,997 

1.  8 

20 . 7 

1,600-  2,500 

25 

631 

1.1 

6 . 5 

1,000-  1,600 

28 

796 

2 . 2 

8.2 

500-  1,000 

60 

1,543 

3.4 

16 . 0 

200-  500 

65 

612 

2.  8 

6 . 3 

200 

83 

774 

11.2 

8.0 

Total  9,669 


O *From  district  enrollment  reports  to  the  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Table  8 


ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  THREE  PROGRAM  EXAMPLES 


Program 

1.  The  Model 
Program 

2 . The  Limited 

Program 

3 . The  Basic  or 

Minimum  Pro- 
gram 


Estimated  Cost1 2 

For  30  JOM  Districts 

Total  Annual  Annual  Cost  per  State-Wide 
Cost Indian  Student  Application 


$4,900,000  $1,100  $11,000,000 

4,020,000  900  9,000,000 


3,200 , 000 


700 


7 ,000 , 000 


1 

In  excess  of  normal  entitlements. 

2 

It  is  assumed  that  the  average  cost  per  student  will  be  applicable  throughout  the  State. 
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Appendix  A 

RESOURCE  PERSONS  FOR  INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


The  following  persons  contributed  program  ideas,  recommendations,  and/or  cost  information. 
However,  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  author,  and  endorsement 
by  any  of  the  following  persons  should  not  be  assumed. 


Joe  Batali 

Superintendent,  Mount  Adams  School  District 
White  Swan,  Washington 


George  Kontos 

Consultant,  Battelle-Northwest 
Richland,  Washington 


Rich  Boyd 

Title  III  Coordinator 

State  Office  of  Public  Instruction 

Olympia,  Washington 

Warren  Burton 

Specialist,  Intercultural  Education 
State  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Olympia,  Washington 


Milo  Long 

Title  I Coordinator 

State  Office  of  Public  Instruction 

Olympia,  Washington 

Lorraine  Misiaszek 
Consultant  for  Indian  Education 
State  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Olympia,  Washington 


James  O.  Click 

Supervisor  of  Migrant  and  Indian  Education 
State  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Olympia,  Washington 


Robert  Muehe 
Education  Director 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Yakima  Agency 
Toppenish,  Washington 


Robert  Deal 

Superintendent  of  Wapato  School  District 
Wapato,  Washington 

George  Ellis 

Superintendent,  Port  Angeles  Public  Schools 
Port  Angeles,  Washington 

John  Emhoolah,  Director 
American  Indian  Heritage  Program 
Seattle  Public  Schools 
Seattle,  Washington 

Floyd  Gabriel 

Director,  Center  for  Migrant  and  Indian  Education 
Toppenish,  Washington 

Ted  George 

Indian  and  former  teacher  in  Washington  State 


Harold  Patterson 
Superintendent,  Taholah  Schools 
Taholah,  Washington 

Louis  Patton 

Coordinator  of  Special  Programs 
Wapato  School  District 
Wapato,  Washington 

Helen  Peterson 

Project  “Follow-Through”  Director 
Yakima  Public  Schools 
Yakima,  Washington 

Walter  Polley 

Coordinator  of  Federal  Programs 
Toppenish  School  District 
Toppenish,  Washington 


Howard  Hasff 

Coordinator  of  Federal  Programs 
Granger  School  District 
Granger,  Washington 

C.V.  Hostetter 

Federal  Program  Coordinator 
Auburn  Public  Schools 
O Auburn,  Washington 


Stanley  Smartlowit 
Chairman,  Education  Committee 
Yakima  Tribal  Council 
Toppenish,  Washington 

Glen  O.  Willison 
Superintenden:  of  Cape  Flattery 
J School  District 

ifM  Clallum,  Washington 
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Appendix  B 

PROGRAM  COST  ESTIMATES 


The  uni,  cos,  of  each  of  the  ,hree  program  examples .descried  in  ,h=  repor,  was  estimated  by 
utilizing  the  data  in  Table  3.  The  results  are  per-pupil  costs  in  dollars. 

Program  1 

1 Home-School  Liaison:  50  times  the  total  Indian  enrollment. 

3.  Pm^hi^^arteiu'^^OO^  .imes^tl^e^number'of  Indian  ^hilchen  who  win  be  eligible  for  K the 

4.  Fol^w-Thrcmgh,  K-2:  650/0.8  times  the  number  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in  K through  2. 

6 Teacher ^n^TMCher^id^TraWngFrr^rams^f^Ixf^TSIxf number  of  teachers,  counselors,  and 

7 ffiSS  ffijrme' enroUnaen,. 

8 Expanded  Counseling:  25  times  the  grades  7-12  Indian  enrollment. 

9 Health  Services:  20  times  the  Indian  student  enrollment. 

lo!  Food  Services:  (120)x(0.75)x(lndian  student  e"^^t)-stimating  the  number  of  children  of 
The  summing  of  these  cost  elemf^  th?  first-gmde  enrollment.  (State  kindergarten  enrollments  do 

— h 2 — • can  be  estima,ed 

froni  K-6  or  1-6  enrollments  (elementary  school  figures  in  Table  5). 

Program  2 

1 Home-School  Liaison:  same  as  Program  1. 

2.  Compensatory:  250  (0.20)  times  the  total  Indian  enrollment. 

3 Prekindergarten:  same  as  Program  1. 

i Teacher  ^TcEem,  counselors  and  principals. 

6.  Curriculum:  same  as  Program  I. 

7.  Counseling:  same  as  Program  1. 

8 Health  Services:  20  times  the  K-6  Indian  enrollment. 

9 Food  Services:  120  times  the  K-6  Indian  enrollment. 


y.  rood  ^erviuci.  * ^ ' r . , 

The  program  cost  formula  is  therefore  a sum  of  these  terms. 


Program  3 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Home-School  Liaison:  same  as  Program  1.  ..  . 

Compensatory  programs:  (250)(0.30)  times  the  total  Indian  enrollment. 

Prekindergarten:  same  as  Program  1. 

Teacher  number  of  teachers,  counselors  and  principals. 


The  program  cost  formula  is  therefore  a sum  of  these  verms. 


i 
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EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  MIGRANT  CHILDREN: 
RECOMMENDATIONS  & ESTIMATED  COSTS 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
MIGRANT  CHILDREN;  RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND  ESTIMATED  COSTS 

This  report  deals  with  programs  for  migrant  students  in  Washington  State.  The  techniques  and 
approach  used  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  employed  for  the  report  on  Indian  programs. 


Applicability  of  Programs  _ . . 

A Washington  State  migrant  worker  survey  conducted  in  1966  by  Consulting  Services  Corporation 

(CSC)  showed  that  41  percent  of  the  state’s  migrant  farmworkers  were  Mexican-American,  51  percent 
Anglo  and  nine  percent  Indian  and  Negro.  However,  since  Mexican-American  family  sizes  were  found  to 
be  considerably  larger  than  those  of  other  migrants,  it  is  probable  that  considerably  more  than  half  the 

migrant  children  in  the  schools  are  Mexican-American.  . 

The  objectives  of  the  state’s  present  migrant  education  programs  are  to  provide  teacher  training, 
curriculum  development,  various  support  services,  and  compensatory  programs  for  children  of  migrant 
farm  laborers  who  attend  school  on  either  a part-time  or  full-time  basis  (see  C.  D.  Babcock,  J.  0.< Click,  et 
al).  Under  this  program,  both  the  “true”  migrants  and  “five-year”  migrants  are  eligible.  The  term 
“five-year  migrant”  refers  to  former  migrant  farm  workers  who  are  still  in  agricultural  labor  and  who  have 
not  been  out  of  the  migrant  stream  more  than  five  years.  The  important  difference  from  an  educational 
standpoint  is  that  the  exmigrant  children  remain  in  residence  and  therefore  can  attend  school  the  lull  year, 
generally  in  one  school  district.  Some  “true”  migrants  are  residents  of  the  State  ot  Washington,  but 
migrate  about  the  state  and  in  neighboring  states.  The  children  may  attend  school  the  full  year,  but  in 
several  districts. 

Typical  educational  pattern  for  the  true  migrant  child  is  that  he; 


1.  Changes  schools  several  times  during  the  term. 

2.  Usually  misses  a week  or  more  of  school  upon  each  change  ot  residence. 

3.  Is  out  of  the  state,  and  possibly  out  of  school,  during  most  ot  the  months  ot  December  through 

February.  . . , . , , 

4.  Drops  out  of  school  entirely  during  the  early  teens,  having  attained  about  a titth-grade  level  ot 

education. 


The  exmigrant  child  has  a much  better  attendance  record,  but  his  high  school  dropout  rate  is  very 
high.  The  CSC  survey  (Harbeston,  1966)  showed  that  the  typical  adult  migrant  had  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  but  the  typical  Mexican-American  had  averaged  only  five  years.  (These  figures  do  not  necessarily 

indicate  actual  achievement  levels.)  ....... 

The  statistical  data  on  migrant  child  enrollments  in  the  state’s  public  schools  are  limited  to  those 
from  the  districts  funded  for  Title  1-Migrant  Programs  (about  32  districts),  and  these  figures  are  only 
preenrollment  estimates,  taken  from  program  applications.  The  data  from  the  32  districts  indicate  that 
the  total  number  of  migrant  students  in  1968-69  ranged  from  about  4,000  (in  December)  to  8,000  (in  the 
early  autumn).  Of  these,  about  45  percent  were  shown  as  true  migrants,  although  this  figure  may  be 
inflated  because  of  multiple  enrollments. 

These  brief  paragraphs  about  migrant  education  in  Washington  State  barely  identify  a tew  ot  the 
problems.  A more  adequate  discussion  of  the  subject  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 


Programs  Investigated  _ . , 

Most  of  the  programs  specifically  for  migrant  students  in  the  public  schools  arc  supported  by  bederai 
Title  I— Migrant  funds  administered  by  the  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Some  additional  t unding  has 
been  forthcoming  in  the  past  few  years  from  state  Urban,  Racial,  Rural,  and  Disadvantaged  (URRD) 
sources.  Both  Title  I-Migrant  and  URRD  grants  are  awarded  competitively  for  specific  program  proposals. 
© In  addition,  migrant  students,  as  any  other  students,  benefit  to  some  degree  from  other  programs  for  the 
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Table  1 


PROGRAMS  RECOMMENDED  MOST  FREQUENTLY  BY  RESOURCE  PERSONS 

(In  descending  order  of  priority) 

1.  Preschool  and  other  early  childhood  education 

2.  Home-School  Liaison 

3.  Teacher-Training 

4.  Remedial  Programs 

5.  Curriculum  Improvements 

6.  Teacher-Aides 

7.  Health  Services 

8.  Bilingual  Education 

9.  Counseling 

10.  Food  Services 


Note:  Resource  persons  who  are  Mexican- American  ranked  teacher  training,  curriculum  improvements,  and  bilingual 
education  education  at  the  top  of  the  list,  giving  them  about  equal  priority.  The  remainder  of  the  programs 
ranked  in  essentially  the  same  order  as  they  appear  above. 


disadvantaged,  such  as  Title  I— Basic.  Recently,  Title  VII  funds  for  bilingual  education  programs  have 
become  available.  These  would  apply  primarily  to  Spanish  language  programs  in  this  state. 

A variety  of  programs  for  migrant  students  are  carried  out  in  the  state,  varying  considerably  in 
emphasis  from  district  to  district.  Not  surprisingly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indians,  most  resource  persons 
emphasized  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  programs  already  being  applied  to  some  degree  in  at  least  some 
school  districts.  New  programs  not  already  on  the  “list”  were  rarely  suggested. 

The  programs  most  often  recommended  are  listed  in  order  of  priority  in  Table  1.  Each  program  is 
described  briefly  in  the  next  few  pages. 


1.  Early  Childhood  Education.  Emphasis  is  on  preschool  preparation,  usually  through  a 
“Headstart”  program  or  its  equivalent.  Present  indications  are  that  special  conceptual  skill 
development  efforts  should  also  be  continued  at  least  three  more  years  for  most  disadvantaged 
children.  A program  similar  to  “Follow-Through”  may  meet  this  need. 

Recent  pilot  programs  with  child-parent  centers  may  point  the  way  to  a new  type  of 
“Headstart”  that  could  supplement  the  formal  program  or  meet  an  unfilled  need  among  “true” 
migrants,  who  generally  cannot  take  part  in  Headstart  programs. 

Another  form  of  Headstart  for  migrants  is  the  educational  component  of  the  day  care  programs. 
At  present,  about  20  percent  of  the  preschool  migrant  children  in  the  state  are  served  by  day 
care  centers. 


2.  Home-School  Liaison.  Adults  from  the  “migrant”  community  are  employed  to  work  as  home 
visitation  aides  for  the  school.  Their  purpose  is  to  improve  communications  between  the  home 
and  the  school  and  to  influence  family  interest  and  student  motivation.  They  achieve  these  goals 
through  interpreting  the  school  policies  and  programs  for  the  family  and  by  explaining 
circumstances  in  the  homes  for  the  staff  of  the  school.  It  is  essential  that  the  aides  are  well 
accepted  in  the  homes,  are  able  to  be  impartial,  and  carefully  respect  confidences. 


Teacher  Training.  Summer  institutes,  workshops,  and  in-service  training  programs  are  used  to 
help  the  teachers  learn  the  history  of  American  migrant  farm  workers,  to  learn  the  cultures  and 
life  styles  of  various  migrant  groups  (especially  the  Mexican-Ameriean,  Indian,  and  Negro 
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migrants)  and  to  become  sensitive  to  the  cultural  backgrounds  and  dispel  the  various 
misconceptions  and  cliche's  most  white  Americans  have  inherited.  The  training  may  also  cover 
techniques  and  curriculum  programs  more  suited  to  the  migrant  children,  but  these  programs 
must  be  accompanied  by  development  of  an  increased  understanding  of  the  relevant  history  and 
culture  for  which  the  programs  are  designed.  The  need  for  such  teacher  training  programs  will 
diminish  if  a substantial  percentage  of  the  professional  staff  in  the  schools  is  Mexican-American. 

Remedial  Programs.  These  programs  may  be  carried  on  throughout  K-12,  but  thus  emphasize 
reading,  mathematics,  and  other  basic  skills  in  the  elementary  school  years.  They  should  be 
provided  for  the  students  at  as  eariy  an  age  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  a difficulty  is  detected. 
The  programs  may  involve  individualized  instruction  by  remedial  reading  specialists  and  other 
professionals,  summer  schools,  tutoring,  and  introduction  of  methods  better  suited  to  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  group* 

A full  summer  school  program  (10  or  12  weeks)  is  needed  in  migrant  labor  areas,  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  true  migrant  children. 

Enrichment  of  the  Curriculum.  Most  of  the  suggested  curriculum  revisions  fall  into  three 
categories: 

a.  Revision  of  the  social  studies  and  language  arts  curriculum  to  make  substantial  additions  of 
the  history  and  culture  of  Mexican-Americans  and  migratory  laborers. 

b.  Addition  of  curriculum  found  to  be  particularly  relevant  to  the  migrant  students,  including 
Mexican  art  and  craft  forms,  music,  dancing  and  games  (taught  by  local  adults  from  the 
migrant  groups  when  possible)* 

c.  Expansion  or  addition  of  appropriate  vocational  education  programs. 


Teacher  Aides.  Adults  from  the  migrant  community  are  employed  as  teacher  aides.  Ari  aide 
works  in  the  classroom,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  helping  individual  Ludents  and  small 
groups  in  drill,  recitation,  testing,  etc.  Direct  contact  with  the  children  is  important.  A teacher 
aide  program  is  normally  used  in  the  lower  grades,  but  may  be  effectively  extended  into  junior 
high  school  if  persons  competent  in  the  subjects  are  available. 


Health  Services.  Public  health  nurses’  and  part-time  physicians’  services  are  provided  to  give  eac 
child  a thorough  physical  examination  each  year  and  maintain  much  closer  surveillance  over  e 
health  of  the  children  than  is  normal  in  school  programs. 


Bilingual  Education.  Bilingual  education  consists  of  teaching  all  subjects  in  two  languages 
(Engfish  as  the  second  language)  in  kindergarten  and  the  lower  primary  grades  The  program 

requires  curriculum  in  both  languages  and  considerable  training  ° e e?C  kinB  children 

aides  This  program  is  expected  to  remove  the  language  handicap  of  Spanish-speaking  ch“dren 
by  the  mid-elementary  grades.  The  program  also  enriches  the  education  of  no™ 

by  including  them  in  the  classes.  In  the  Yakima  County  bilingual  program  (1 970  71  school  year 

kindergarten  classes  in  Toppenish  and  Grandview)  the  classes  are  50-50  Anglo  and 
Mexican-American. 


».  School  Counselors.  Professional  counseling  services,  including  vocational  counseling,  are 
expanded.  Obviously,  the  counselor  must  be  sensitive  to  the  migrant  child  s problems. 


10.  Food  Services.  Title-I  funds  have  been  used  by  some  districts  to  pay  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  for  migrant  children.  Breakfast  or  a snack  has  also  been  provided  in  some  cases.  This 
program  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  many  children. 
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Present  Funding 

Most  of  the  above  programs  are  presently  funded  to  some  degree  from  Federal  and  state  sources.  The 
annual  funding  levels  in  Washington  State  under  Title  I— Migrant  have  been  constant  at  about  $1.4  million 
for  the  past  few  years.  About  $930,000  is  distributed  to  the  school  districts  for  the  conduct  of  programs. 
The  remainder  supports  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Migrant  and  Indian  Education  in  Toppenish,  the 
Migrant  Education  Materials  Center,  Moses  Lake,  some  teacher-training  projects,  and  state 
migrant-program  administration.  These  funds  provide  programs  in  up  to  32  districts  serving  approximately 
5,000  migrant  children  in  the  regular  term  and  2,300  in  the  summer  programs.1  About  half  of  the  children 
are  true  migrants. 

Migrant  children  also  benefit  from  other  remedial  programs  supported  by  1JRRD  (state)  and  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (both  Federal  and  state  funds.  Title  I— Basic  remedial  projects  in  some  districts 
include  migrant  children,  although  they  are  not  included  as  “disadvantaged”  for  Title  I— Basic  funding  if 
they  have  been  counted  for  Title  I— Migrant.  Headstart  projects  in  Washington  State  apparently  include 
about  650  migrant  children,  since  a survey  made  in  1968  (Conrad  H.  Potter,  et  al ) showed  that  18  percent 
of  Headstart  children  had  Spanish  surnames. 

The  prekindergarten  educational  component  of  the  migrant  day-care  program  in  Eastern  Washington 
began  in  March  of  1970  in  five  centers  (200  children)  and  is  now  extended  to  nine  centers,  for 
approximately  400  children.  The  cost  of  this  Headstart  component  is  covered  by  URRD  and  other 
funding  sources. 


Goals  of  a Model  Program 

A special  program  for  migrant  students  in  public  schools  should  aim  to  meet  the  following  goals: 

1.  Developing  and  maintaining  the  students’  learning  rate  so  that  the  average  achievement  of 
migrant  students  at  least  equals  that  of  the  average  Washington  State  student  of  the  same  age. 

2.  Giving  a prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  to  the  history  and  culture  of  the  various  migrant 
groups. 

3.  Building  a positive  self-image  in  migrant  youth. 

4.  Involving  the  parents  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  educational  program. 

5.  Increasing  the  number  of  Spanish-speaking  teachers,  introducing  bilingual  instruction  in  the 
early  grades,  and  training  all  teachers  for  more  effective  teaching  of  the  poor,  the  migrant,  and 
the  racial  minorities. 

These  goals  were  drawn  mainly  from  the  recommendations  presented  by  the  Washington  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Education  in  1968, 2 by  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  by  the  Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs,  and  a 
study  by  Kenneth  Smith  (see  bibliography). 


Suggested  Program  Examples 

A balanced  program  that  will  meet  the  variety  of  individual  needs  of  migrant  children  in  their 
education  will  necessarily  include  many  of  the  programs  identified  in  Table  1.  To  meet  the  goals  stated 
above,  it  seems  imperative  that  the  programs  begin  in  the  preschool  years  and  emphasize  language  and 
basic  skill  development  heavily  during  the  primary  grades. 

Of  the  many  possible  program  alternatives,  three  examples  of  programs  have  been  selected  that 
represent  three  levels  of  program  emphasis.  The  first  is  a relatively  complete  or  model  program,  that  tends 
to  meet  every  educational  need  as  it  arises.  The  second  is  a more  limited  program,  and  the  third  is  a basic 
minimum  program  whose  success  in  meeting  the  program  goals  may  be  expected  to  be  spotty  and  very 
dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  teachers.  Each  of  these  programs  is  described  below  and  also  summarized 
in  Table  2. 


1The  enrollment  data  are  approximate  since  they  are  estimates  from  the  districts,  submitted  on  program  proposals.  In 
addition,  duplicate  counts  are  likely  because  true  migrant  children  usually  change  schools  a few  times  during  the  term. 
Many  of  the  summer  school  children  are  also  enrolled  in  the  regular  term. 


oint  Committee  on  Education,  pp.  39-44. 
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Program  1 — The  Model  Program 

1.  One  year  of  prekindergarten  education  (Headstart)  for  every  migrant  child.  (Note  that  this  is 
included  in  the  Day  Care  Center  program.) 

2 Three  years  (K-2)  of  a Follow-Through  type  program  for  every  migrant  child  and  with 
nonmigrant  children  involved  to  at  least  20  percent  of  the  program  enrollment.  (The  percentage 
of  nonmigrant  children  may  include  all  children  eligible  for  Follow-Through  by  the  usual 
criterion  - poverty  - but  costs  above  the  20  percent  level  would  not  be  identified  as  migrant 
program  costs.)  Follow-Through  would  include  bilingual  education  where  needed,  increasing  the 

cost  slightly. 

3.  Home-school  liaison  for  all  migrant  children.  cummer 

4.  For  grades  4-7,  all  teachers,  counselors  and  principals  receive  an  average  of  90  hours  ot  summer 
workshop  or  in-service  training  per  year  and  aides  receive  60  hours  per  year. 

5.  Compensatory  basic  skills  programs  for  those  showing  significant  problems  and  deficiencies.  It  is 
assumed  that  all  true  migrants  will  be  enrolled  in  a summer  school  and  10  percent  of  the  regular 
term  students  will  be  in  compensatory  programs. 

6 Curriculum  improvement  for  migrant  children  from  grades  7 through  12. 

I.  Teacher  aides  in  all  classes  with  more  than  5 percent  migrant  children  from  grades  3-6 

(Follow-Through  covers  K-2).  , _ . « , 

8.  Instruction  in  both  Spanish  and  English  would  be  provided  through  the  third  grade.  This  would 

be  part  of  Follow-Through  in  K-2. 

9.  Expanded  counseling  services  for  migrant  students  in  grades  7-12. 

10.  Expanded  health  services  for  grades  K-6.  a 

II.  Free  or  reduced  price  lunches  and  breakfast  for  migrant  students  in  K-6  (full  term  and  summer 

school). 

Program  2 — Limited  Program 

1.  One  year  of  prekindergarten  education  (Headstart)  for  each  migrant  child. 

2.  Home-school  liaison  for  all  migrant  children. 

3.  All  teachers  for  grades  3-6  receive  an  average  of  60  hours  of  summer  workshop  or  in-servic , 

training  per  year  and  aides  receive  30  hours  per  year.  , . „ . . ,.  . 

4 Compensatory  basic  skills  programs  for  those  showing  significant  problems  and  deficiencies  It  is 
assumed  that  all  K-6  true  migrants  will  receive  full  summer  school  and  that  20  percent  of  the 
full-term  students  will  be  enrolled  in  compensatory  programs. 

5 Curriculum  improvement  for  migrant  children  from  grades  10  through  12. 

6.  Teacher  aides  in  all  classes  with  more  than  5 percent  migrant  children  from  grades  K-4. 

7.  Bilingual  education  provided  where  needed  in  grades  K-2. 

8*  Expanded  counseling  services  for  migrant  students  in  grades  10-12. 

9 Expanded  health  services  for  grades  K-4.  , 

10.  Free  or  reduced  price  lunches  and  breakfast  for  migrant  students  in  K-4  (full  term  and  summer 

school). 

Program  3 — Basic  c.  Minimum  Program 

1.  One  year  of  prekindergarten  education  (Headstart)  for  each  migrant  child. 

2.  Home-school  liaison  for  all  migrant  children.  . 

3.  All  teachers  for  grades  2-6  would  receive  an  average  of  30  hours  of  summer  workshop  or 

in-service  training  per  year.  , , ~ . . 

4.  Compensatory  basic  skills  programs  for  those  showing  significant  problems  and  deficiencies. 
Assume  that  all  K-6  true  migrants  receive  full  summer  school  and  that  30  percent  ot  the 
full-term  students  would  be  enrolled  in  compensatory  programs. 

5 Curriculum  improvement  for  migrant  children  from  grades  10  through  12. 

6.  Teacher  aides  in  all  classes  with  more  than  5 percent  migrant  children  from  grades  2-4. 

7.  Bilingual  instruction  provided  where  needed  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade. 

8.  Expanded  health  services  for  grades  K-4. 


ISome  resource  persons  advised  a minimum  of  4 to  5 weeks  of  training  for  teachers  in  the  first  year  2 or  3 weeks  followup 
each  year  thereafter;  3 weeks  per  year  for  aides.  Such  training  for  high  school  teachers  would  also  be  advisable. 
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COMPONENTS  OF  THREE  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  EXAMPLES 
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1Note  that  bilingual  education  covers  the  early  grades. 
^For  schools  with  Spanish-speaking  migrants. 

^ Aides  are  included  in  Follow-Through. 


Table  3 

AVERAGE  COSTS  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN1 

Program  Cost  per  Child2 


1.  Prekindergarten  education  (Headstart  or  similar).  $1,000 


2. 

Prekindergarten  combined  with  full-time  day 
care— educational  component  only  (full-year  program). 

400  (Note  1) 

3a. 

Follow-Through;  a post-Headstart  program  of 
concentrated  remedial  education  in  K-? 

650  (Note  2) 

3b. 

Follow-Through  with  bilingual  instruction. 

750  (Note  3) 

4. 

Home-school  liaison  program. 

50 

5. 

Teacher  and  teacher-aide  training  (Note  4). 

a. 

Training  institutes  held  at  colleges  or  educational 
centers. 

300  per  week  per  participant 

b. 

Workshops  held  in  participants  own  district. 

250  per  week 

c. 

In-service  training. 

300-600  per  year  per  trainee 

d. 

Workshops  for  paraprofessionals. 

200  per  week 

6. 

Compensatory  Programs. 

a. 

Remedial  reading  program. 

250 

b. 

Tutoring. 

250  (Note  5) 

c. 

Summer  School—  1 2. 

300 

d. 

Summer  School-Camp  (full-time  counseling, 
diversified  academic  and  social  activities,  and 
board). 

50  per  week 

7. 

Curriculum  enrichment— assuming  special  classes  meet  2 
or  3 times  per  week. 

40 

8. 

Teacher  aides  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
(Assume  class  sizes  per  professional  do  not  change.) 

100  (Note  6) 

9. 

Health  services. 

20 

10. 

Bilingual  education. 

300  (Note  7) 

11. 

Counseling. 

25  (Note  8) 

12. 

Food  services— breakfast  or  snack  and  lunch  furnished. 

120 

1 These  costs  are  in  addition  to  the  normal  student  entitlements. 

2 Costs  are  annual  unless  indicated  otherwise;  180-day  school  year  assumed. 
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Table  3 — Continued 


Notes: 

1.  It  was  assumed  that  25  percent  od  day -care-Headstart  operating  costs  would  be  funded  as  the  educational  program,  as 
is  presently  the  case  in  the  migrant  day-care  project  (NRO,  Pasco). 

2.  The  present  Follow-Through  projects  are  funded  at  about  20  percent  more  than  this  figure,  but  they  are  new  and 
exemplary  programs.  Experience  should  result  in  a more  economical  program.  The  unit  cost  figure  must  be  applied  to 
the  total  Follow-Through  enrollment,  not  simply  the  migrant  enrollment. 

3.  Cost  information  on  bilingual  education  is  very  limited.  About  15  percent  was  arbitrarily  added  for  additional  costs  to 
a Follow-Through  program  for  added  curriculum  materials  and  staff  training. 

4.  The  staff  training  c »sts  include  the  salaries  of  the  participants. 

Staff  training  programs  benefit  all  students,  whether  disadvantaged  or  not.  Consequently,  when  a training  program  is 
costed  on  a per-student  basis,  the  whole  teaching  load  ( e.g .,  25  students)  is  counted.  The  teacher  training  expense  per 
disadvantaged  student  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  percentage  disadvantaged  enrollment  (see  Figure  2). 

5.  Tutoring  costs  vary  directly  with  the  number  of  hours  of  contact.  The  figure  given  is  based  on  a two  hour  per  week, 
sustained  program. 

6.  Teacher  aide  assignments  benefit  all  students,  not  just  the  disadvantaged.  Therefore,  total  costs  must  be  based  on  total 
teacher  loads  (e.g.>  25  students).  Cost  per  disadvantaged  student  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  percentage 
disadvantaged  enrollment  (see  Figure  1). 

7.  The  figure  given  is  a rough  approximation.  Bilingual  education  cost  data  are  very  incomplete.  Present  bilingual 
programs  are  pilot  projects  generally  involving  costs  for  planning,  curriculum  development,  evaluation  and  auditing, 
and  extensive  teacher  training.  The  project  in  Yakima  County  (1970-71)  was  funded  at  $140,568  for  a program 
planned  for  about  150  kindergarten  children.  The  cost  per  student  is  apparently  about  $350  to  $400  per  year  above  a 
regular  full-year  kindergarten  program.  A bilingual,  individualized  reading  program  (Title  I— Migrant)  conducted  in 
Moses  Lake  in  1968-69  apparently  cost  about  $275  per  year  per  student  (full-year  basis). 

8.  A student-counselor  ratio  of  about  one  half  the  normally  advised  load  is  assumed.  The  cost  figure  represents  one  half 
of  the  counselor’s  salary. 
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,, ,,,  ,)u*  i.itn in.iK*  tor  those  ...so  in  which  the  cost  Insure  was  not  'imply  an  average  or 
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It  ii.owl.1  N,  Skoii'.l  th.il  M»nu-  <w  flu*  projiums  ol  their  n.Uiin\  serve  or  ln-nclil  <i//  Umlcnls  in  11k 

. I .* ss-i  s n o till  migrant  slu, li  nts  I Ins  applies  to  teacher  aules.  • acher  training  programs  am 

,„lnn:u.l  . In  order  t<>  apply  the  unit  costs  m these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  total 

, niolimi  :-.t  ligwjt  s i i i lii  f than  those-  nisi  ! »t  migrant  enrollment 

jiai  U1M|  ,,.srs  ..|  teas  her  anle  and  statl  training  programs  will  be  markedly  altecled  In  the 
..i  mi  st mis  nt s ...  ..  district  this  is  because  the  costs  ol  training  personnel  remains  constant 

rvi’lrdhv.  tl  i .mmbei  ol  .m_-rant  students  m a given  class  l hese  per -pupil  cost  variations  are  illustrated 
!s  Ills  ..mo  rn  l.eurss  1 . si  2 h is  evident  that  the  additional  cost  per  migrant  pupil  lor  oik 

,,  j,  , ?e  pi!  .1.1  I whi  te  the  ratio  ..t  students  to  ’.-rolession.il  teacher  is  kept  at  25.  becomes 

Ci  aii.  H an  tl  . total  over  all  average  educational  cost  when  the  percentage  ol  disadvantaged  students  m 
rail  is.  tow  about  IV  Vk lien  the  tr.nmng  programs  reach  a per  pupil  cost  in  excess  ol  S500  per 

s,  ,m.  .1  ...dividual  .nstraction  such  as  tutoring  ami  other  remedial  programs,  appear  to  be 

, si  \t  ibis  point  however.  ilittieult  .inoul  Inc  relative 

‘i.  i.o.mcv  ot  ail.  oi  .hew  pi« »gi arils  must  be  raised  In  addition.  the  tangible  and  intangible  extra 
tssa, il.lv  to  the  Iam.il  . and  the  community  trom  employing  adult  migrants  m the  schools  as  partic  ipants 
, k ai  “ur.g  ptoivss  would  need  to  he  tailored  ml*,  the*  decision. 

|i  svachii  train. .ig  piog.a.sis  i workshops  nr  m-scrvicc  tramingi  also  inevitably  have  high  pcr-pupil 
loc.c  when  Hu  jxicCitagc  ol  disadvantaged  students  is  low  ( sec  I igurv  2».  In  this  case,  the  point  at  winch 
term  deal  r.ogia.ns  become  economically  attractive  »s  at  about  10  percent  migrant  enrollment.  1 he 
s|ueU»ou  ol  cite c live iic'vs  must  K asked  again  “Will  a good  remedial  program  compensate  lor  the  damage 
Jihh  lrt|Xiull)  during  tin*  eait>  gfadesl  by  a-  unkns.wing  and  insensitive  teacher. 

( Mhr r alte.nat.vev  should  probably  ,h  considered  lor  those  cases  where  the  migiarl  ' indent 
4l,tolin  • hi  1-  tow  t be  ni.nl  obvious  is  to  gtv.up  the  migrant  children  into  a lew  classes  and  caret ully 
or  Ua.n  particular  lea.heis  I Ihew  cases  teac her  aides  could  Iv  asogned  to  selected  classrooms, 
am!  i In  unt  ol  Hu  program  m Hu  aiea  below  l<  pelccnt  inigraiil  enrollment  may  be  reduced  by  up  to  a 
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Annual  Cost  for  Classroom  Aide,  per  Student 


Figure  1 

COST  PER  MIGRANT  STUDENT  FOR  TEACHER 
AIDES  AS  A FUNCTION  OF  PERCENT 
MIGRANT  ENROLLMENT 


Percent 

s 


Migrant  Enrol lment 
-510- 
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Teacher  Training  Cost  Per  Student 


Figure  2 

COST  FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  PER  MIGRANT  STUDENT  AS 
A FUNCTION  OF  PERCENT  ENROLLMENT 


ENROLLMENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  ETHNIC  GROUP  AND  DISTRICT  SIZE 

(1 968-69) 1 
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October  1968  enrollment  figures. 


Table  6 


ETHNIC  DISTRIBUTION  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Percent 

None  reported 
Less  than  1% 
1-5 
5-10 
10-15 
15-20 
20-40 
40-60 
60-80 
80-100 


201  (Included 

103  210 

15  70 

5 20 

1 9 

1 6 

5 
2 
1 
3 


Districts . 

Spanish 

138 
118 
47 
9 
4 
2 
7 
1 


Number  of 
Negro  Indian 

in  < 1% ) 


Estimate  of  State-Wide  Costs  . , . lH|b|ic  schools  fluctuates  by  a factor  of  two.  as  pointed 

The  number  ol  migrant  children  in  tlK  state  s I U ■ . chi|dren.  but  rather,  give  racial 

ou.  earlier.  Statewide  enrollment  statrsoes  wWc„  is  defined  as  'persons 

JSS  SS5=  ^^SsSSSS^SSl  nnmy'elrddren 

workers  were  Anglo.  However.  Mexieai.-Aimriea  k majority  of  lire  stale’s  migrant  students  are 

MetdeaivAtnefieiin'btu^tlm  The  number 'ot  otlie students , mainly  Anglo,  is  appreeiatrle.  probably 

30  °m’'’s^e' enrollment  sta.isties  strow  1 2.TT7  ■;S,nmish’’  -rotted  in 

Oetober  I960.  The  districts  now  receiving  Title  1-Mi  grant  funds  were  7.300 

The  enrollments  m 196o-o"  lor  tuc  * - o->  rino  t rounded  t inures). 

Spanish  surnamed  students  out  ol  a total  st udent  ]' ^ ^ Mcxican-American  school  enrollment. 

These  figures,  howeve: . are  probably  md.cat.vc  ol  the  ^ t|(c  st;,u.  aonsult,ng  Services 

because  October  is  the  month  ol  the  highest  niigran  ^ c;,llc;I(ion  estimates  that  the  migrant 

Corporation  Harbeslon.  1 R»bl-  st  . .,...ni  v,.jr  ,|,is  agrees  with  the  estimate  that  about  one 

enrollment  varies  by  a factor  ol  two  tl'rough  Uk  sc  ^ ‘^Consequently.  state  enrollments  ol 

half  of  the  migrants  are  in  the  . -yea  of  to  14.000  during  the  year,  and  the  enrollments 

Mexican- Americans  probably  vary  over  t n too 

9 tT"  Title  1-Migranl  schools  probably  vary  Iron,  about  3.000  lo  7.300. 

FRir  5i3 


Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  Mexican-Americans  were  en.olled  in  Yakima  Valley  schools  (October 
1968),  and  five  of  those  districts  had  percentage  enrollments  above  20  percent. 

Actual  migrant  enrollments,  adjusted  for  full-year  attendance,  would  be  needed  to  make  valid  cost 
estimates  for  any  given  program.  Since  these  data  are  lacking,  the  following  cost  estimates  are  made,  tor 
illustrative  purposes,  using  an  arbitrarily  selected  enrollment  figure  of  7,000  migrant  students.  The 
simplifying  assumptions  are  made  that  fluctuating  enrulhnents  and  variations  in  school  size  or  percentage 
migrant  students  do  not  affect  the  costs  significantly. 

The  three  program  examples  given  in  Table  2 and  the  unit  cost  data  in  Table  3 are  applied  to  the 
arbitrarily  selected  enrollment  figure  of  7,000  migrant  students  in  schools  with  a total  enrollment  of 
80,000  students.  The  assumed  enrollment  distributions  by  grade,  based  on  the  distributions  shown  in 
Table  4,  are: 


Grades 

Migrant 

Total 

K 

505 

5,740 

1-6 

4,0  35 

46,100 

7-9 

1,4  70 

16,800 

10-12 

1,000 

11,360 

Total 

7.000 

80,000 

The  results  of  the  cost  estimates  for  the  three  progmm  examples  are  given  in  Table  7.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  a valid  comparison  between  the  suggested  pc;  pupil  expenditure*  arrived  at  here  and  the 
actual  percent  expenditure  rates  in  the  state  because  the  number  of  students  served  are  not  on  the  same 
basis.  The  program  examples  given  assume  full-year  service  to  each  of  the  7,000  migrant  students.  Recent 
Title  1-Migrant  program  proposals  state  that  about  7,300  niigrant  children  were  served  (2,300  in  summer 
sessions),  but  many  of  these  (probably  one  half)  were  served  by  the  programs  for  only  a fraction  of  the 
school  year. 


Table  7 

ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  THREE  PROGRAM  EXAMPLES 

(For  the  Selected  Case  of  7,000  Migrant  Students) 


Program  1 
Program  2 
Program  3 


Total  Annual,  Cost 
$9,710,000 
$7,880,000 
$5,250,000 


Annual  Cost  Per 
Migrant  Student1 

$1,390 

$1,120 

$750 


O fa  of  normal  cnUUemanu. 
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Appendix  A 


RESOURCE  PERSONS  CONTACTED 
ON  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  following  persons  contributed  program  identification,  resource,  and  cost  information.  However, 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  those  of  the  author  and  endorsement  by  any  of  the  following 
should  not  be  assumed. 


Joe  Batali 

Superintendent,  Mt.  Adams  School  district 
White  Swan,  Wash. 

Rich  Boyd 

Title  111  Coordinator 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Olympia,  Wash.. 

Warren  H.  Burton 
Intcrcultural  Education  Specialist 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Antonio  Ca  ionos 

Chairman,  Chicano  Education  Association 
Seattle,  Wash.  of  Washington 

James  O.  Click 

Supervisor  of  Migrant  and  Indian  Education 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Antonio  Daniel 

Northwest  Rural  Opportunities 
Pasco,  Wash. 

Robert  Deal 

Superintendent,  Wapato  School  District 
Wapato,  Wash. 

Henry  Diaz 
Director  of  Education 
Northwest  Rural  Opportunities 
Pasco,  Wash. 

Lloyd  Gabriel 

Director,  Center  for  Migrant  and  Indian 
Toppenish,  Wash.  Education 

Mrs.  Gustafson 
Child  Development  Specialist 
Northwest  Rural  Opportunities 
Pasco,  Washo 

Fred  Haley 
<0 ! S N.  Puget  Street 
, Wash. 


Jack  Harbeston 

Consulting  Services  Corporation 
Tower  Building 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Howard  Hasff 

Coordinator,  Federal  Programs 
Granger  School  District 
Granger,  Wash. 


George  Kontos 
Consultant  on  Education 
Battelle-Northwest 
Richland,  Wash. 

Milo  Long 

Title  I Coordinator 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Beverly  McConnell 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Anibal  Mejia 

Planning  Dept.,  Washington  State  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity 
Olympia.  Washington 

Elton  D.  Minkler 
Coordinator,  Migrant  Education 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 
Salem,  Oregon 

Louis  Patton 

Coordinator,  Special  Programs 
Wapato  School  District 
Wapato,  Wash. 

Albar  Pena 

Chief,  Bilingual  Education  Program  Branch 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 

Helen  Peterson 

Coordinator,  Project  Follow-Through 
Yakima  Public  Schools 
Yakima,  Wash. 
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Walter  Polley 

Coordinator  of  Federal  Programs 
Toppenish  School  District 
Toppenish,  Wash. 

Adan  Tyrina 

Washington  State  Employment  Security  Dept. 

Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 

Tomas  Villanueva 
Box  655 

Toppenish,  Wash. 

Wallace  Webster 

Director,  Benton-Franklin  Community  Action  Programs 
Pasco,  Wash. 

Orville  Widman 
Deputy  Superintendent 
Intermediate  School  District  No.  5 
Yakima,  Wash. 

Martin  Yanez 

Former  Director,  Migrant  Child-Parent  Center 
Grandview,  Wash. 
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Appendix  B 


Cost  estimate  breakdowns  for  each  of  the  three  programs  identified  in  Table  2. 


Program  One 

1.  Headstart:  (1,000  x 300  + (400  x 20C)  = 

(200  assumed  in  day-care  programs) 

2.  Follow-Through  with  Bilingual  Education: 

75  Q_  x (500  + 1,340) 

0.8 

3.  Home-School  Liaison:  50  x 7,000  = 

4.  Teacher  and  Aide  Training: 

(275  x 3 x 28,50  0 + (200  x 2 x 51,840)  = 

23  25 

1,025,869  + 829,440 

5.  Remedial:  300  x 3,500  = 

250  x 7,000  x 0.10 

6.  Curriculum:  40  x 2,47  0 = 

7.  Teacher  Aides:  100  x 30,700  = 

8.  Bilingual  300x670x2  = 

Educ: 

(assumed  50%  migrant  in  classes  grade  3 only; 
grades  K-2  covered  under  2) 


9. 

Counseling : 

25 

X 

2,4  7 0 

10. 

Health : 

20 

X 

4 53  0 

11. 

Food : 

120 

X 

4,5  30 

Total 

ERIC 


$ 380,000 


1,725,000 
350 ,000 


1,855,309 

1.050.000 

175.000 
98,800 

3.070.000 

402.000 


61,750 

90,600 

543,600 

$9,802,059 
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Program  Two 


1.  Headstart:  (1,000  x 300)  + (400  x 200) 

2.  Home-School  Liaison:  30  x 7000 

3.  Teacher  Training  : 

(275  x 2 x 30,800)  + (200  x 36,400) 

2  3 2 5 

736,522  + 291,200 

4.  Remedial: 

300  x 2,300 
2 50  :<  7,000  x 0.2  0 

5.  Curr : culum:  4-9  x 1,00  0 = 

6.  Teacher  Aides  : 100  x 36,400 

7 iiiimoual  Lduc : 3C0  1.H46  X 2 

ft  Counseling:  25  x 1000 

9 Health:  20  >;  3.180 

10  hood:  120  X 31 tJ  = 


$ 380,000 
350,000 


1,027,722 

690 .000 
350  ,000 

40.000 

364.000 
1,104,000 

25 .000 

b i , bt  0 

38 1 ,t CO 
“ 3 ,051 ,922 


1 IlfiT 


1 Hi-  .ids  tart:  il.oOO  x 160)  * (400  X 200) 

2 Hone- School  Liaison:  5o  x 7,000 

3 Teacher  Training:  275  x 38,400 

2 3 

4 Remedial:  300  x 2 300  - 

250  x 7000  X 0.30 

5 i'jff  iculun:  4 0 x 1.0 

G TcaOJu-J  Aides  : loQ  X 2 3,000 

? Uilmauai  LduC:  300  X 1,170  x 2 

b Health;  2C  x 3 1 8 0 

Total 

s *.* 


S 380,000 

350.000 
459 , 1 30 

690.000 

525.000 

40,000 

2, 300.000 

70  2 ,000 

6 3 , feOC 
$ 5,509, 7 30 
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GIFTED  STUDENT  PROGRAM: 


CURRENT  STATUS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


lntr°L)ne  eminent  of  our  student  population  which  is.  in  general,  not  adequately  served  by  the  traditional 
“mass  education”  process  is  the  gifted  studen  the  student  of  superior  mentality  or  one  endowed  with 
unusual  latent  or  creativity.  Frequently,  these  students  are  never  challenged  by  the  school  sy  dcm  in  which 
they  reside  nor  are  they  exposed  to  a learning  climate  in  which  their  ta  ents  and  urge  for  creativity  can  be 
nurtured  and  cultivated.  Unfortunately,  the  gifted  child  - unlike  the  educationally  depm ed  chdd  - s 
rarelv  viewed  as  a failure.  The  fact  that  he  may  fulfill  only  a fraction  ot  his  potential  in  school  is  ol  little 
concern  he  meets  school  norms  and  is  considered  a “success  ” The  traditional  thought  has  been  that  the 
gift  l stud  -Mit  “has  it  made”  and  can  loo<  after  his  own  interests.  It  is  only  m relatively  recent  times  that 
the  phenomenon  of  the  "turned  off"  gifted  student  has  appeared  - also,  the  recognition  that  latent  talent 
and  creativity  mav  be  concealed  in  the  educationally  deprived.  Concern  tor  the  gifted  students 
advancement  has  not  been  forcefully  expressed  although  there  is  growing  recognition  ol  a need  for 

providing  lor  his  particular  needs.  . . Ct..t . 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  examine  the  programs  tor  educating  gi  *d  students  in  the  State  ot 

Washington  considering  the  subject  in  the  light  of  basic  educational  opportunity  and  sugges 
recommendations  to  the  1 emporary  Special  Levy  Study  Commission.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  ot  ilus  report 
to  propose  an  ideal  or  model  gilted  student  program. 


^^Undcrst  indmg  ot  the  pi.igrain  for  gifted  students  was  obtained  1 ) from  annual  reports  submitted  by 
the  Coordinator  ol  Gifted  Programs  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  over  the  period 
1 t- j‘>70.  2:  i rout  discussions  with  personnel  in  a number  ol  school  districts,  and  o)  from  contacts  wi  h 
stall  members  ot  departments  ol  education  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  In  addition,  a i detailed 
discussion  was  held  with  tile  Supervisor,  Programs  for  the  Gifted.  San  Francisco  Umlied  School  District. 

Background  oi  llie  Program  . 

1 he  legal  basis  toi  the  present  “gifted  student"  program  is  the  Superior  Capacity  Student  Act 
enacted  in  !’»ol  < K<  AV  's  'o.0 1 0»  T he  act  was  intended  to  improve  the  education  ot  students  ol 

superior  capacity  those*  who  consistently  show  remarkable  performance  in  academic  pursuits  or 

demonstrate  exceptional  ability  " The  act  authorized  the  Superintendent  ol  Public  Instruction  to  conduct, 
coordinate,  and  aid  m icscarch.  disseminate  information  to  local  districts.  and  ^’locate  funds  when  made 
available  by  the  legislature.  It  also  empowered  local  districts  either  jointly  or  separately  to  employ  specia 
teacheis  aiid  undertake  special  programs  including  seminars.  Special  programs  in  conjunct u n with 

institi.tioiis  ol  higher  learning  weic  also  permitted.  « 

the  ptogiam  was  implemented  with  an  al!  cation  ol  $50,000  for  the  Uscal  year  l‘>6l-*_.  ol  which 
about  40  pel  cent  w as  devoted  to  pilot  programs  in  local  districts  and  10  >tercenl  to  researc a.  The 
remainder  Imaged  the  state  olT.ee.  consultants,  etc  From  !‘>M  througli  ' 066  special  tunds  were 
apparently  not  legrslated  and  gilt  d student  funds  were  included  in  the  SPI  s budget  The  amounts  spent 
on  district  prog. anis  tanged  Irani  SS.OOG  lo  SIO.OOU  per  year  For  the  bien  uum  begin,  mg  in  >67. 
v^lfMHK)  was  alloc aied  lo  the  education  ol  superior  capacity  students  and  I >r  the  current  legislative 
, cnod  S5I  i (KM>  I i om  available  records  it  appears  that  at  least  70  percent  o!  these  tunds  aie  allocated  to 

ku  al  dtsl  ru  In  | 
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,,  , „ \C  (g)  pc,  i unweighted  i g.ltcd  student  is  provided  Ibis  is  a meager  ligure,  .mumming  to 
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Current  Gifted  Student  Program 

Starting  with  fiscal  year  1967,  funds  have  been  made  available  to  implement  programs  for  gifted 
students  in  the  local  districts  based  on  the  S5.0Q-5r,7  formula  described  above.  The  distriets  are  required  to 
submit  applications  for  the  regular  project  funds,  however,  and  net  all  districts  apply.  At  the  present  time 
districts  participating  in.  the  program  include  about  85  percent  of  the  date  student  population. 

In  1908  an  innovation  was  added  when  funds  were  made  available  for  '"special  supplementary 
projects’*  which,  in  actuality,  complement  the  regular  projects.  These  special  supplementary  projects  were 
encouraged  to  in  roducc  innovation  and  experimentation,  to  increase  student-teacher  interaction  and 
generally  improve  means  for  identifying,  understand  ng.  and  teaching  the  talented  and  creative.  (Note  that 
the  original  legislation  addressed  itself  more  to  demonstrated  academic  performance  than  to  talent  and 
creativity. ) The  special  supplementary  projects  were  to  be  susceptib  e to  objective  evaluation  and  could 
involve  hig  ler  institutions  of  learning  and  other  agencies.  A particular  purpose  of  the  special 
supplementary  projects  was  to  provide  for  the  in-service  training  of  teachers,  which  apparently  was  not 
authorized  tor  the  regular  projects. 

In  1969  almost  SI  70.000  was  devoted  to  regular  projects  in  loccl  districts:  139  districts  participated 
and  177  projects  were  iunded.  Special  supplementary  projects  r.uir  bered  11  and  were  funded  to  the 
extent  of  almost  S60.000  total. 

in  the  past  three  years  the  following  trends  are  noted: 

• An  increase  from  20  percent  to  27  percent  in  the  number  of  regular  projects  planned  for  elementary 
school  children. 

• A decline  from  64  percent  to  56  percent  in  the  number  of  rigtlar  projects  planned  for  secondary 
school  children  (grades  7-12) 

• Little  change  in  the  number  of  regular  progra  m planned  to  serve  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children. 

• An  increase  in  the  per- project  allocation  lor  special  supplementary  programs  and.  of  course,  a 
declin;  in  the  number  of  special  projects  approved,  since  the  otal  allocation  for  this  phase  of  flu* 
gifted  student  program  has  been  constant  over  the  two  years  involved. 

• Involvement  of  the  intermediate  school  districts  in  generating  joint  programs  for  small  local  school 
cl ist nc  s. 

Regular  Projects 

I he  annual  report  on  git  ted  student  programs  tor  1 969.70  1 includes  capsule  descriptions  of  the 
regular  and  special  supplementary  projects  We  have  analyzed  these  in  a cursory  fashion  to  develop,  it 
IHissihle.  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  projects,  the  intent  oi  the  projects,  and  the  diversity  in 
approach  that  exists.  The  various  regular  projects  were  grouped  in  arbitrary  (but  natural)  groups. 

• Exposure  to  new  ideas  and  experiences. 

• C realise  activities  and  projec  s. 

• Extended  programs 

• Involvement  of  nonschool  people. 

• I* ac till  es  and  materials. 

Ihe  breakdown  under  these  major  headings  is  shown  in  Table  I The  rankings  were  obtained  b^ 
simply  noting  in  the  brief  program  description  whether  or  not  the  items  listed  in  Table  1 were  included. 
The  numbers  listed  after  the  tabular  entries  represent  the  number  of  times  that  particular  item  was 
mentioned.  Some  projects  may  have  included  mention  of  iwo  or  three  items.  It  so.  all  mentions  were 
noted  and  are  ii  eluded  in  the  table.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  weighting  factors  tor  program  size  were 
used  Also,  so  nc  subjective  judgement  was  used  in  categorizing  the  program  elements.  Thus,  the  listing  is 
not  completely  accurate  nor  does  it  have  to  be  to  provide  the  desited  broad  insight  into  the  kinds  of 
programs  ottered 

In  keeping  w»ih  the  objectives  of  tl  e regular  gifted  student  program,  it  apixars  that  there  has  been  a 
genuine  eltort  to  use  the  funds  to  proviJc  educational  opportunity  beyond  that  included  in  the  normal 
wliool  pfognm.  A large  traction  ol  the  projects  is  intended  to  provide  the  participants  with  exposures  to 
new  ideas  and  experiences  <t%5  mention.),  a considerable  number  are  aimed  at  creative  activities  in  the 
lorm  t»t  projects  covering  a wide  variety  ot  subject  areas  ( 3s  mentions),  and  an  almost  equal  number  are 

1 

hH*  It  H«lh,  ’’Prupirm  far  tbr  Crr«  iitd  Tilrntrd,  l%i)  70".  (Olympia  Offic*  of  Statr  Supet  mtrndent  of 

O liulruihum,  January  6,  1970 
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devnted  ...  supplementing  o,Eoi„f  P, <**,««.  ISSS 

specific  mentions  ol  utdividuali/.ed progrjins ' ^j"'-rJ_y  ,jJJtP  |Jn,°  <;  mentions  relate  to  gilted  student 
XSoo  M iStSfo I funding  it  VI  li.cally  tntpossilde  to  use  any  sophtstieated  idem, ifiea, ion 

I ."Snsidering  the  approaches  used  it.  earrying  on,  the  regular  gifted  student  program  .one  must 
eon, inladly1  keep  in^ mind  the  level  of  funding  vvltteh  exists.  Of  the  13c  prograns  ,n  plaee  m 1969-70. 

• One  program  received  less  than  SI 00.  ct  m to  SI  000 

• Ninctv-four  programs  ( including  lour  joint  programs)  reee.sed  rornS 1 }°  ^ 

• Thirty-se'  en  programs  ( including  three  joint  programs)  received  Irom  SI  .000  to  SI  0.00U. 

*&• « — - - ■’ro"s- 

S,Re  ( harae-teristies  o*l  the^pecial  supplementary  projects,  derived  in  the  same  way  as  those  ol  the  regular 
projects  appear  in  Table  2-  The  principal  point  to  he  noted  is  the  emphasis  on  teacher  training  and  the 
rel  itiujv  greater  involvement  ol  nonseliool  personnel.  This  enailged  emphasis  is  primarily  the  result  ol  I) 
the  „ tent  Ivhiiul  the  special  supplementary  projects— in-service  training  and  2)  the  size  ol  the  grants 
which  makes  meaningtul  progress  possible  m these  areas. 

I ho  ihsinbulion  of  {•rani  allocation*  W>r  (Ik*  1 I projects  is  as  follows 

• One  less  than  S 1 .000. 

• Nine  between  S 1 .000  anil  SI 0.000. 

• One  greater  Ilian  S 10,000. 

Dtseiission  , . , „ol  receive  more  than  minimum  monetary  support  Irom  state 

, ,t  'fh  " , dhlvn^  fuud.  t;2l  “u  primarily  stimulatory . or.  tog  oulv  very  hunted 

..  i Icveu.l  lu nd mi:  is  insillieieni  to  provide  continuous,  cohesive,  educational  experiences.  1 u 
^ i.  ....  .r  he  thought  ol  as  in  entry-level  program  primarily  aimed  at  stimulating  awareness 

7^^  ^ - ^.recognition.  The  .act  mat  the  program  makes 

supplement. ir\  projects,  there  are  .nsnll.eicnt  In.uls  lor  satislaetory  Htent.l.eat. on  ol  students,  lor  te.ieher 

lot  a.  tl.v  dtvttiv,  level.  Limited  utlonua,  inquim-v 

vsz 

v, ,„y  ... ««  «,.•», ^.e 

, m ignitiiele  SS.000  to  SI  5.000  to  he  on  a lull-cost-recovei N basis,  hut  it  does 

^ ***  *. ; ^ 

® lie-  ” In  larger  high  scIhhiIs.  college  placement  or  honors  courses  are  lrei|iiently  ollere. 
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regular  curriculum.  Although  these  courses  cater  to  the  academically  gifted,  they  should  not  be  included 
in  the  same  category  as  the  regular  or  special  supplementary  projects.  The  demand  for  these  courses  arises 
because  the  total  number  of  students  is  large  enough  to  include  in  the  normal  distribution  enough  students 
with  capability  and  interest  to  justify  a special  class.  Such  classes  are  essentially  electives  in  the  regular 
curriculum.  In  smaller  schools  where  the  number  of  interested  or  capable  students  is  inadequate  for  a 
full-time  class,  the  measures  to  provide  advanced  course  work  for  an  exceptional  student  may  take  the 
form  of  a regular  project. 

In  a number  of  schools,  administrators  feel  that  the  trend  toward  individualized  programming  has 
satisfied  to  a considerable  extent  the  need  for  extensive  special  prograips  for  the  gifted . In  a situation 
wherein  all  the  resources  of  a school  are  available  to  every  child  and  an  ungraded  educational  program 
exists,  many  stimulating  and  broadening  materials,  activities,  and  experiences  are  open  to  the  gifted 
st  »dent.  Ideally,  if  truly  individualized  programs  existed,  the  need  for  special  programs  - for  gifted  and 
ungifted  alike  would  largely  disappear. 

From  the  above  and  other  considerations,  the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  The  level  of  state  funding  of  $5  per  year  per  gifted  student  is  sufficient  to  provide  only  a 
program  of  very  limited  scope;  it  is  insufficient  to  provide  a continuing  educational  program  for 
gifted  students. 

2.  The  regular  projects  provide  a mechanism  for  stimulating  awareness  of  gifted  studuits  and 
recognizing  them  in  tangible  ways. 

3.  The  regular  projects  appear  to  be  quite  imaginative;  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in 
programming  to  the  funding  level  and  stretching  funds. 

4.  The  regular  projects  provide  both  a stimulus  and  nucleus  for  local  action. 

5.  Although  supplemental  local  support  for  the  state-funded  program  is  provided,  such  support 
programs  are  seldom  formalized. 

<>.  The  impact  of  the  special  supplementary  programs  was  not  assessed. 


Reco  mme  nda  t io  rcs 

From  the  l.ature  of  the  existing  Gifted  Student  Program  the  following  recommendations  appear 
reasonable. 

1.  Funding  for  the  Gifted  Student  Program,  as  it  presently  exists,  should  not  be  include  l mi  the 
apportionment  formula.  Although  recognition  of  the  gifted  child’s  needs  is  an  essential  pert  of 
any  comprehensive  education  program,  the  m;,( u 'tude  i the  present  state-supported  program  is 
so  small  that  there  is  a high  probability  of  the  progiam's  losing  its  identity  i!  included  in  the 
apportionment  formula.  In  addition,  the  per-student  entitlement  for  the  gifted,  under  the 
present  ground  rules,  is  too  small  to  be  treated  with  a meaningful  weigl  ting  factor. 

2.  The  presently  existing  program  should  be  continued.  The  present  urogram  serves  a very  limited 
purpose  generating  awareness  and  interest  in  the  gifted  child  and  providing  recognition  both  to 
him  and  to  others  of  his  special  status.  For  achieving  these  limited  objectives  the  present 
program  is  successful  and  economical.  The  requirement  of  submitting  a proposal  is  desirable  as 
it  focuses  attention  on  the  program  (and  the  gifted  child)  to  a greater  degree  than  does  the 
extent  ol  the  funding. 
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A meaningful  study  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  type  of  gifted  student  program 
which  is  most  appropriate  to  the  State  of  Washington  in  terms  of  objectives,  desired  student 
outcomes,  relative  priority  with  respect  to  other  educational  programs,  relationship  to  growth  in 
individualized  instruction  (and  other  innovations)  and  cost.  If  there  is  serious  interest  in  the 
special  education  of  the  gifted  child  in  contrast  to  recognition  such  a study  should  be  made. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  gifted  student  programs  in  Illinois.  California, 
Pennsylvania.  Connecticut,  and  possibly  North  Carolina,  as  these  states  have  significantly  more 
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Table  1 


REGULAR  PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS 
GIFTED  STUDENT  PROGRAMS 


Exposure 


to  New  ldeas_and_JDcperiences 


65 


Seminars  and/or  Field  Trips 
Discussion  Groups 
Attending  Performances 
Activities  on  College  Campuses 
Cultural  Encounters 

Providing  Demonstrations  for  Others 
Occupational  Possibilities 
Visiting  Business  or  Industry 

Creative  Activities Projects  - 38 

Science  and  Mathematics 
Art 

Humanities  and  Social  Studies 

Communication 

Literary 

Drama 

Music 

Plays  and  Performances 
Community 


Extensions  of  Regular  Curriculum  - 32 

Art 

Music 

Science 

Drama 

Skills 

General 

Involvement  of  Non  School  People  - 24 

Community  Experts  and  Professionals 
College  Personnel 


Mentions 

31 

10 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 


10 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 


12 

8 

5 

1 

1 

5 


19 

5 
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Table  1— Continued 


Facilities  and  Materials  - 11  Mentions 

Learning  Resources 
Calculat  ors 
Enrichment  Center 

Miscellaneous  - 23 

Individualized  Instruction 
Small  Group  Activities 
Identification  Techniques 
Teacher  Training 
Curriculum  Development 


Table  2 


SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTARY  PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS 
GIFTED  STUDENT  PROGRAMS 


Teacher  Training 

Creative  Activities 

Fine  Arts  2 

Communication  1 

Planning  (PERT)  1 

Involvement  of  Non  School  People 

Community  Experts  and  Professionals 

N ew  Ideas  and  Experiences 

Cultural  Encounters  2 

Off-Campus  Activity  1 

Facilities  and  Materials 
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Mentions 

7 

4 


4 

3 


2 


APPENDIX 


Appendix 


SUMMARY.  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  GIFTED 


1.  Funding: 

State  of  California 
San  Francisco  USD 


ca.  $185, 0001 

ca . 66  5,000 

Total  $850 ,000 


2.  Students: 

Total  in  District 

Total  in  Programs  for  the 
Gifted 


95,000 

3,700  (3.9%) 


3.  Selection  Criteria: 


98  percentile  in  individual  IQ  test 

Up  to  5%  may  be  selected  by  recommendation  of  a committee. 

deprived^hildren  .i<^OpttoY2%aI(abonte400  ^°mayCbe°chosenY 

this  way. 

Written  approval  of  parents. 


1 r tss  £2222*  ETSSSSWS  s“*  u» 

program. 

n ta  tesf  At  the  persent  time,  however,  San  Franciscor 

02  phe  state  criteria  Includes  scoriae  in  the  98  percent, 1.  on  a etoup  IQ  test.  At  the  p 

JSD  is  not  administering  group  IQ  tests.  ^ _ 
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II  \l  HI  K \M»  M)MIMSTR\T1VI  PI  KSONM  l 
S\l  \K'i  St  HUH  It  WU  SALARY  TRIM* 


* VkHIV.ION  YT  All  Pt  HI  It  M IIOOI 
II  M 111  K \S|i  MWIMSTRAim  PIRSOSMl 
S\|  ARY  St  HI  IH  U AM>  SAl  \RY  TRIM»S 


InllodtM  Hull 

Thu  pjjvi  pm  t,  on  uUi\  hlirtluk  llrndi  ami  *alar>  tfrjuJv  of  leather*  l id 

adminitlratn r jvfuonnH  pub  it  uh  *>l»  throughout  the  State  <»(  *A  aOur.gtoiv  Trend*  tor  tca*bcf»  valats 

hlirdulri  jif  l<*r  1 i w unt  Nf(inmnj  will.  t lie  1 '* *•  v ho'l  uit  md  with  the  I '>»**>  O 

v h<«>l  > rat  Sabrv  trendv  1<  f tea. her*  and  admi.mlrafnr  priwinwl  ate  f*>»  four  v Ik*»I  year*  beginning 
»ith  the  |‘*f»r.  a.  ‘ t*.hi«ol  v car  and  rndinf  with  the  I **#»•»•  "tl  ulxml  >ea» 

Tea, her*'  xalaiy  heduic  trend*  ale  prevented  mainly  »n  term*  .>t  maximum  and  minimum  Hilary 
v hed ulrx  ami  walafx  trend*  tor  tea. here  anJ  odmmnti  itixe  pcrwmncl  arc  prevented  mainly  in  lennx  ol 
axcragr*  Sala»x  schedule  trend*  arc  .alrgon/cd  b>  level  of  prcparalit»n.  experience.  and  ulnxol  dot  rut  xi/c 
0oup  Salary  trend*  are  tilrp'iurd  by  pHilion  and  *.hixil  Jnliul  u/c  group  The  levclx  of  pirfaMtion 
and  p»xit»«>n  titir*  ale  the  came  a*  thove  used  by  the  Waxhmglon  I duration  Awxulhm.  but  the 
tthaol  dnlrut  xi/c  pmipi  are  defined  differently 

The  121  *.hi**l  divine  I*  are  .laxxificd  in  one  of  nine  whool  divtrut  virc  groupx.  ha«ed  on  Iheu 
|>»r»Sri9  full  time  cmollmenl  The  vchool  dnlru  t u/e  group*  and  Ihc  number  of  dulrul*  within  each 
group  arc  as  follow* 


ize 

Enral lment 

No.  of  School 

iroup 

Ranc? 

Districts  In  Range 

1 

Greater  than  23,000 

6 

2 

10.000-19,999 

9 

3 

5,000-  9,999 

20 

4 

2,600-  4,999 

30 

5 

1,609-  2 ,f 99 

25 

6 

1,000-  1.599 

28 

7 

500-  999 

60 

8 

200-  499 

65 

9 

Less  than  200 

78 

Some  comparison*  between  Washington  State  salary  schedules  and  salaries  and  those  of  the  Far  West 
and  United  States  are  included  in  this  paper.  These  comparisons  are  made  for  school  districts  with  an 
enrollment  greater  than  6.000.  The  28  school  districts  in  the  state  which  had  a 1968-69  enrollment  greater 
than  6,000  are  listed  in  Table  18.1 

The  trend  figures  included  in  this  paper  show  an  inflation  trend  for  comparison  purposes.  This 
inflation  trend  is  based  on  personal  consumption  expenditure  which  includes  goods,  services,  durables,  and 
nondurable*. 

The  information  in  this  paper  is  based  nainly  on  data  furnished  by  the  Special  Levy  Study  stiff. 
State  salary  schedule  and  salary  data  were  taken  from  WEA  reports  for  the  last  1 1 school  years.  Natio  nal 
salary  schedule  and  salary  data  for  1969-70  school  year  were  taken  from  NEA  Research  Reports 
1969-RI  3,  I970-R2,  and  I970-R3. 


’The  statistical  material  which  accompanies  this  report  is  to  be  found  grouped  together  at  the  end  of  the  text 
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,h‘ivnVl,ui  .it  t a ■-  planet  4ir  1\  i prr«r»t  hi£hr*  llur,  n^rcavcv  l«n  ! 
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, II  f ; 1 . ■>•  . •.  .<  • \ 1 ■ t t ’ . ■■  *4  I U y '•  t’4fA 

v.  f-.i  .1  .A'  <1  1 .M*‘i  r V.>l4fli*s  4 f X"  hlghevl  t<'T  \37i’  £f«Hjp  1 itlw  Lifpivt  V.  h**'l  ilivlfu  I V I 4J1<!  llt'\  fV4U'  with 

t ,kt  i-,  vinaHei  ki/i-  j*fo-.ip  l lit  jvfvcv.t  nnrt*.»vi  n valafv  w )ua«lulr\  over  llu'  lavl  M veaiv  iv 

4P,  r«  \i:n4t  i * !<*f  0^*1  tluifivK  «*l  Jilterml  m/iv  ami  the  relative  poviiion  <»t  larger  %*h<*ol 

th>ln>  Is  !>  Hri..» ier  Jistiiv  tv  sv  hasic.ilU  the  umf  in  1 "0  as  it  vus  in  !«K«j.«*n 

i sl  .ilcnt  -te .hiu’i  i ilu*  <*1  '*  1 h j . been  relatively  i*msf.mi  over  llu*  last  lour  vltool  >ear\ 

V dip1  t J-'w  nvi  w.!  treiul  iv  n»*“ cil , but  it  ia  It  vs  than  one  pupil  pel  leather  I he  aveij£c  number  <*l  pupil* 
pv  f „ Liwi^oi  i lull*  r hold*  * .» i r t *»  ionvtjnt  l<*r  the  m\  lar^vvl  kh«n*l  Jnlfu1!  vi/e  groups  aiul  then  drops 
wKt.rUi.ilU  t<»  1*  *1  i 'f  the  smallest  v h<*>l  slistfK t M/e  group  I he  ileliiute  correlation  wt  Mlaric*  with 
\j/i  .»(  s^  h^*l  ihstrn  tv  d<  v n»*t  «h  dir  for  numbers  **f  pupils  pc*  classroom  teacher 

lh»th  lui $re  and  small  vh.v»l  districts  have  higher  teacher  vatar\  costs  |H*r  pupil  than  the  cost  ft*r  the 
inter nie chate  ,ja  ihslruls  I "as  u«sl  is  higher  lor  the  larger  vclnml  Jivlritls  hecauv  <»l  higher  salaries  It  is 
higher  for  smaller  s<Ji<Kii  districts  IvcJtise  the  lower  student-teacher  ratio  more  llun  compensates  lor 
lower  suLar>  kos|s 

llu-  |vn<-nl  iiinu*vci  l<>»  idlilitjldl  ivivoihhI  is  |jirl>  conslanl  i approximately  15  percent » lor 
v.ho«»l  disirut  si/c  groups  I through  5.  mervasc-s  i ISOs  ivrccnti  lor  sj/c  groups  r*  through  8.  Jiul  then 
iiurvjws  suhst antijllv  (4  * ]H'rci*nli  lor  u/c  group  '>  IVru  nt  turnover  luv  rcmjmcd  ncjfly  constant  lor  the 
last  lour  s )hh»I  sears 


Sabr>  Jh4kxIuIc  Highkghu 

I he  averages  ol  inaxirnunis  ol  whedi  lcd  teacher  ubf^s  for  school  districts  with  larger  enrollnients 
Kviuullv  have  higher  scheduled  teacher  -wilanes  than  tltostf  ol  the  cniallcr  whool  districts  (vec  Figure  IH|. 

I i.e  1 1 -vear  percent  increase  in  the  mjumum  was  r>0  percent  of  the  I‘>5l>-<s0  maximum  tor  both 
school  dislrul  o/e  gioups  l and  *».  while  mllation  increased  by  only  30  percent.  Thus,  it  may  bc 
v.oiKi  ided  t!  at  the  |x*rceni  increase  in  the  maximums  of  scheduled  teacher  salaries  over  the  bet  I I years 
is  apj  ioximalelv  equal  lor  school  districts  of  different  si/cs.  and  the  relative  position  ol  xchoo  districts 
with  Ijiger  enrollments  to  those  of  smaller  enrollment  is  approximately  the  same  in  lt)o't-70as  it  W’as  in 
|o5‘)  ( 0.  Averages  of  maximums  and  mintinunis  of  scheduled  teacher  salaries  lor  each  school  district  si/c 
group  jic  shown  in  Figures  I-1). 

Averages  ol  maximums  of  scheduled  teacher  salaries  increase  as  the  level  of  preparation  increases  (see 
I igure  I to  I he  percent  increase  over  the  I I -year  period  for  highest  level  ol  preparation  o c vurs  w ith 
master's  degree,  live  vears  with  bachelor's  degree  are  73  percent.  6l>  percent.  <*8  percent.  |ve.cent,  and 
4K  iH-rceiit.  respectively . The  conclusion  is  that  teachers  who  improve  upon  their  level  of  preparation  can 
expect  a s-ater  percent  increase  in  their  sabnes.  Averages  ol  minintums  and  maximums  ol  scheduled 
teacher  s..  ines  for  each  preparation  level  are  shown  in  Figures  11-15 

C omparison  of  Washington  State  classroom  scheduled  teacher  salaries  with  those  of  the  Far  West  and 
l mted  States  for  ll>0l>-70  shows  that  the  median  for  Washington  is  less  than  the  median  for  the  Far  West 
but  greater  than  the  median  lor  the  United  States  for  bachelor’s  degree  minimum,  master’s  degree,  and 
maximum  scheduled  salary  for  highest  preparation  level  (see  Figure  17  and  Table  •)).  The  median  values 
and  ranges  increase  as  the  level  of  preparation  increases.  Washington  scheduled  classroom  teacher  sabries 
jrc  not  the  lowest  nor  are  they  the  highest  when  compared  with  those  in  the  Fa*  W'esl  as  a whole  and  the 
United  States.  A comparison  of  superintendents’  and  assistant  superinterdents’  maximum  scheduled 
salaries  gives  basically  the  same  picture  as  that  for  the  classroom  teachers  bee  Figure  18  and  Table  10). 

Ranges  of  maximum  scheduled  salaries  for  supervising  principals  for  1069  70  are  approximately  the 
same  for  senior  high,  junior  high,  and  elementary  principals.  The  ranges  increase  as  the  size  of  the  region 
increases.  The  maximum  scheduled  salaries  for  supervising  principals  eve  not  the  highest  nor  the  lowest 
when  compared  with  the  Far  West  a id  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  elementary  school 
principals,  where  the  Washington  high  is  equal  to  the  Far  West  high  (sec  Figure  10  and  Table  12) 

Ratios  of  average  maximums  of  scheduled  teacher  salaries  lor  Vasnington  State  to  the  United  States 
O eater  than  1.00  for  the  last  four  school  years  for  master’s  degree,  highest  level  ol  preparation,  and  six 
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1 (,V  ) (HI  ! '.«!  ,r.,I  1 o;  nr.f  would  CXJV.1  the  » .«.■"  «“  maxim:  .m  to, 

bji  in' !<•','  s dsgive  to  K I...  N ,4.  . ,0,  standard  .Ct.lK4t.ou.  Washington  ,0,u„cs  4 *.l«h  > «»  •*  ; ;'»<£• 

r^v.'mu’.V’lor  Wadimglon  at  Urn  W !’-».••••  *"  kul  bcnclallv  one  would  eomludc  In  m these  ul.  - that 
IC4.I.C  subrv  Vi l.edules  to,  Washington  State  are  higher  than  the  .uhff  to,  t..c  nation 

vb-roo«n  sabre  I,4S  increased  Horn  S\2<*0  ...  « '»«*■«-  to  S‘».33.H  r,  I****-*)  an  <>_Cvaw 
ol  •*  „ pcr.cnl  During  this  same  period.  the  average  certificated  personnel  salary  increased  Irom  S (,7U 
y,  *7'  4„  nniravc  ol  > 7 percent  flu  cCltificited  personnel.  which  includes  classroom  teachers.  have 
lud  a peucnl  salary  increase  suite  I %w.7  wh,ch  * approximated  d-aMe  the  I 5 ;*rcenl  met  caw  due  to 

inflatton^^  ^ t,cvcm|,„g  order  tor  subr.es  paid  to  certificated  personnel  ,n  each  school  diet net  size 
poup  « superintendent.  assistant  superintendent,  senior  high  school  principal,  junior  high  whool 
Piiiuipal  eleiiK-ntarx  school  principal,  director  supcivisor-cousultant.  senior  high  school  teacher,  tumor 
high  scIkk.I  teacher,  and  elcmentar>  school  teacher.  The  percent  increase-  in  the  average  salaries  of  each  ol 
these  categories  from  I9<,tw.7  to  I9c»9.70  are  31  percent.  29  percent.  33  percent.  -<>  percent.  - - l*r»*nd 
ss  ^,^,,1  27  percent.  25  percent.  and  27  percent  . respectively.  The  average  percent  incr.-aw.  .0.. 
ncrcent  for  certificated  administrative  personnel  is  approximately  4.0  percent  higher  than  tl  c percent 
incrvavr  lor  certificated  classroom  teachers  Averages  of  certificated  personnel  salar.es  for  e.ch  school 

district  si/e  group  are  shown  in  f igures  22-31 

Average  sabnes  of  all  classroom  teachers  tor  a particular  position  arv  usually  highest  or  hUhI 
district  size  groups  with  the  brgesl  enrollment,  and  decrease  as  the  enrollment  decreases  (sec  figure 
Tlie  only  variation  in  this  order  is  for  director-  supervisor-consultant  and  principals  in  school  d:stncl  size 
group  2.  these  have  higher  average  salaries  than  tne.r  counterparts  m school  district  «/< r grour » I . l‘»<- 
percent  meteases  for  all  classroom  teachers  over  the  four-school-year  period  I throu^1^^ 

school  districts  size  groups  I through  9 are  29  percent.  31  percent.  -8  percent.  .>  percent,  -h  jxrcc.u  ( 
percent  ’ ix-rcent.  27  jx-rcent.  and  24  percent,  respectively,  ol  the  l*»<»-<>7  average  salaries  Ihc 
percentages  lliow  that  the  percentage  increase  of  average  salaries  for  school  districts  with  bye r 
^rollmenis  ,s  approximately  2 percent  higher  than  it  is  for  ihe  districts  with  smaller  enrollments.  The 
same  picture  emerges  m the  case  of  average  salaries  for  all  certificated  personnel  since  tnc  maturity  ol  the 
iWhlKuliil  ,KTM.„ncl  « .Woom  IndicnlM  K*urc  41 ».  TIk  iO.ul  ii.on  <l»wn  Irom  Urn  niloniu.  on 
n .hi.  »«4e  atone*  for  br^r  whool  dnlruu  are  higher  and  Ihe  pcreenl  nunaw  ...  average  atone*  n a 
lii tic  hielicr  lor  ihc  larger  school  dislncls. 

IT^  ratios  of  average  sabnes  of  administrative  and  supervisory  jxrsoi.ne’.  and  classroom  teachers  to 
average  salary  of  all  classroom  teachers  arc-  shown  in  Table  12.  An  average  superintendent  s salary  « 
approximately  1.88  times  that  of  a classroom  teacher,  and  an  average  principal  salary  is  approx mutely 
|P6"  times  that  of  a ebssroom  teacher.  The  comparison  of  ratios  of  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior 
high  school  teachers  shows  an  increase  from  0.96  to  1.05.  This  increase  is  due  to  an  ...crease-  m level  ol 
preparation  and  not  to  different  salary  schedules;  there  is  only  one  salary  schedule  lor  classroom  leatlurs 
in  each  school  district.  The  differential  between  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  decreases  as  the 
size  of  the  school  district  decreases  but  remains  constant  Irom  one  school  year  to  the  nexr 

The  average  ratios  of  pupils  to  teachers  and  pupils  to  certificated  personnel  arc  .3.43  and  .0.05^ 
respectively  (see  Table  13.  parts  d and  el.  These  figures  remain  relatively  constant  Irom  I >66-67 
1969-70  with  a slight  downward  trend  of  less  than  one  pupil  per  teacher  over  tne  lour-year  period.  But 
the  average  pupils  per  classroom  teacher  and  average  pupils  per  certificated  personnel  do  decrease  for  the 
school  districts  size  groups  with  smaller  enrollments.  The  average  pup  Is  per  classroom  teacher  tor  sue 
boups  I th  ough  6 (23.24  23.41 1 hold  fairly  constant  and  then  drop  oie  l > - students  lor  size  groups 
Sid  8 ( ^ I 8 -*0.02)  and  another  3 to  4 students  for  size  group  9 ( I ^.36)  lor  the  1969-70  school  year 

The  percent  tun  over  for  certificated  personnel  is  fairly  constant  (15  01-15.35  percent .tor  sc  tool 
district  size  groups  I through  5.  increases  ( 1 7.68-27.85  percent)  lor  sue  g oups  6 through  8.  and  Hit n 
O uses  substantially  (42.40  percent)  for  size  group  9 (see  Table  13.  part  I).  There  is  no  noticeable  trend 
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m tin  per.  oil  turnover  lor  the  I \*  linol  yc.irv  mnsiderci!  I lie  average  |vucnt  turnover  lor  the  4 yc.irv  is 
W<  pert,  er.l  I he  high  percent  turnover  in  the  vui.illcr  m.Iioo|  distrutv  mdu.ilcv  Hut  these  people  .ire 
pi i >b.iblv  I imtinp  better  poMtiom  in  larger  school  divtrMv  Table  8 vhowv  the  me. in  .linount  in  dollars  lor 

• he  experience  nnremenlv  m salary  schedules  Ihese  .unounts  increase  as  the  size  «>t  the  school  district 
iih  reuses,  which  is  ail  incentive  lor  people  to  move  to  larger  districts  it  there  are  openings. 

I lie  average  c lassroorn  le.ichet  and  certitieated-personnel  salary  costs  |kt  pupil  are  high  lor  large  and 
small  sdionl  districts  and  low  I >r  the  intermediate  si/v  district  (see  lahle  I4»  l or  example,  in  •*)(»*>  70 

• he  average  classroom  leac  her  salary  cost  per  pupil  was  $421  tor  si/e  group  I . $3<>4  for  si/e  grou*.  h,  and 
Vd'iu  tor  si/e  group  •>  I he  teacher  salary  cost  jH*r  student  is  higher  lot  the  larger  school  districts  primarily 
tv  % .111  sc'  they  pay  higher  salaries,  and  it  is  higher  lor  smaller  school  districts  because  there  are  lewcr  pupils 
ivr  classroom  teacher.  I lie  same  n true  lor  ccrliticulcil-pi'rsonitcl  salary  cost  |kt  pupil.  The  average 
c lassroonvte.ic her  salary  cost  jxr  pupil  has  increased  $73  or  22  I percent  from  |9p7-68  to  l*>b‘)-70 and  the 
average  cvrtilic  a ted -personnel  cost  |*cr  pupil  has  inercased  $*)<•»  or  2 V 5 |H*reent.  These  costs  have  increased 
similarly  lor  each  school  district  si /e  group. 

Since  classroom  teachers  are  eertilieated  |H‘rsoniK*l.  it  is  ol  interest  to  look  at  the  differences  of  salary 
costs  |ht  pupil  (see  lable  14.  jiarl  e I.  this  ditferenee  gives  an  indication  of  the  administrative  salary  cost 
ixr  pupil.  Tins  cost  increased  from  $78  lor  1967-68  to  $101  for  l‘)h‘f-70.  an  increase  of  $23  or  29.5 
percent.  The  average  administrative  salary  cost  per  pupil  increased  from  23. 6 percent  to  25  percent  of  the 
average  elassrootn  teacher  sjlary  cost  per  pupil  tor  the  3 school  years  considered.  A look  at  the  indicated 
administrative  costs  ditlerenti.il  per  pupil  for  I ‘>(>‘>-70  by  si/e  of  v.liool  district  shows  that  size  groups  I 
and  2 have  the  highest  costs  ($123.  $1  14).  si/c  groups  3 through  8 have  costs  in  the  middle  of  the  range 
($9|  81  ).  and  si/e  group  9 has  the  lowest  administrative  cost  differential  (S58).  This  reflects  both  the 

'uglier  salaries  in  the  larger  school  districts  and  the  fact  that  in  the  smaller  school  districts,  the  elassrootn 
teachers  may  assume  some  of  the  administrative  tasks. 

Average  salaries  of  classroom  teachers  compart  favorably  with  average  salaries  of  draftsmen,  nurses, 
and  secretaries  m the  Sejt tlc-Evcrctt  area,  (see  Ta  vie  14).  The  percent  increase  in  average  salaries  for 
classroom  teachers,  draftsmen,  nurses,  and  sccictarics  were  42.2  percent.  23.3  percent.  36  5 percent  and 
28.6  percent . respectively  lor  the  o school  yeais  1 9(4-65  through  1969-70.  Average  1969-70  salaries  were 
$10.1  73  lor  classroom  teachers.  $‘*.620  for  draftsmen.  $8,164  for  nurses  and  S7.I  24  for  secretaries. 

Another  interesting  comparison  is  to  compare  the  Seattlc-Hverett  average  classroom  teacher  salary 
with  the  estimates  of  Seattlc-Hverett  area  budget  costs  for  a family  of  four  (see  Table  16).  In  1966-67  the 
average  classroom  teacher  salary  was  SI. 525  above  the  lower  budget  costs  and  SI. 505  below  the 
intermediate  budget  costs.  In  1968-69  the  average  classroom  teacher  salary  was  $1,981  above  lower 
budget  costs  and  $1,307  below  intermediate  budget  costs.  Budget  costs  had  increased  10  percent  from  the 
spring  of  1 9o7  to  the  spring  of  1969  whereas  average  classroom  teacher  salaries  had  increased  14  percent 
from  l9(>(>-67  to  1968-69  m the  Scattle-Hverett  area.  From  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  salary  of  the 
classroom  teacher  is  approaching  the  intermediate  budget  costs  for  a family  of  lour. 

Average  salaries  ol  beginning  teachers  with  bachelor’s  degrees  in  Washington  State  are  higher  than 
those  in  tin.  United  States,  but  lower  than  those  for  college  graduates  with  bachelor’s  degrees  entering 
other  professions  (see  Table  17).  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  starting  salaries  percent  increase  of  35.4 
percent  from  1964-65  through  1969-70  lor  the  Washington  State  classroom  teacher  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  percent  increases  for  engineering  graduates  (33.4  percent),  business  administration  graduates 
(36.3  percent ).  and  liberal  arts  graduates  (38.0  percent ). 


Study  Constraints 

WEA  points  out  in  their  reports  that  the  assigning  of  position  codes  to  certificated  personnel  at  the 
local  level  may  be  rather  arbitrary.  It  may  be  that  a director  in  one  district  may  have  the  same  duties  and 
job  assignment  as  a principal  or  supervisor  in  another.  This  would  not  only  change  the  number  of  persons 
falling  into  the  various  positions,  but  would  also  have  an  effect  upon  average  salaries. 

Another  factor  affecting  average  salaries  is  that  of  persons  working  part  time.  Some  years  these 
salaries  are  prorated  by  WEA  and  other  years  these  salaries  were  adjusted  to  a full-time  basis  by  WEA. 

In  any  comparison  with  the  Far  West,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  .ire 
included  in  this  region  and  the  cost  of  living  for  these  two  states  is  substantially  higher  than  other  states. 

Several  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  teacher  salaries  with  salaries  of  people  in  other 
occupations. 
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All  saLry  comparisons  between  groups  in  this  paper  arc  done  on  an  annual  basis.  No  attempt 
has  lven  made  to  adjust  teacher  salaries  from  <>  or  10  months  year  to  1 2 months  year 
No  attempt  was  made  to  take  into  consideration  employer-paid  fringe  benefits.  .mpo>cr  pau 
fringe  benefits  for  employees  in  industry  are  higher  than  those  received  by  teachers. 

Average  classroom  teacher  salaries  are  compared  with  estimated  budget  costs  tor  a lamily  ol 
tour.  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  lamily  characteristics  ol  tne  average  c assroom 

teacher. 
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Figures  and  Tables 
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Figures  i through  9 show  the  trends  of  the  averages  of  minimums  and  maximums  ot  scheduled 
teacher  salaries  for  each  of  the  nine  school  district  size  groups,  and  Figure  10  shows  a comparison  ot 
maximums  of  scheduled  teacher  salaries  for  the  nine  school  district  size  groups.  These  figures  are  based  on 
data  given  in  Table  6 which  is  summarized  from  detailed  data  given  in  Table  1 through  5. 

Figures  1 1 through  1 5 show  the  trends  of  the  averages  of  minimums  and  maximums  ol  scheduled 
teacher  salaries  for  each  level  of  preparation.  Figure  16  shows  a comparison  of  the  trends  of  the  averages 
of  maximums  of  scheduled  teacher  salaries  for  the  five  levels  ot  preparation.  These  figures  are  based  on 
data  given  in  Table  7 which  is  summarized  from  detailed  data  given  in  Tables  1 through  5. 

Table  8 shows  the  trends  of  the  mean  amount  of  increments  (experience  levels)  in  salary  schedules 
for  each  school  district  size  group  and  level  of  preparation.  These  values  are  calculated  by  subtracting  from 
the  maximum  salary  schedule  the  minimum  salary  schedule  and  dividing  the  difference  by  the  number  ot 
increments  for  each  school  district  size  group  and  level  of  preparation.  The  input  data  for  this  calculation 

are  obtained  from  Tables  1 through  5.  ...... 

Figure  1 7 shows  a comparison  of  the  1969-70  range  of  scheduled  salaries  for  classroom  teachers  for 

Washington,  Far  West,  and  the  United  States  by  level  of  preparation.  This  figure  is  based  on  data  given  in 
Tublc  9 

Figure  18  shows  a comparison  of  the  1969-70  range  of  maximum  scheduled  salaries  for  central  office 
administrators  for  Washington,  Far  West,  and  the  United  States.  This  figure  is  based  on  data  given  in  Table 

10'  Figure  19  shows  a comparison  of  the  1969-70  range  of  maximum  scheduled  salaries  for  supervising 
principals  for  Washington,  Far  West,  and  the  United  States.  This  figure  is  based  on  data  given  in  Table  10. 

Figure  20  shows  the  trend  of  the  ratios  of  Washington  State  average  maximums  of  scheduled  teacher 
salaries  to  the  United  States  average  maximums  of  scheduled  teacher  salaries  for  four  levels  of  preparation. 
Figure  2 1 shows  the  same  trends  but  only  for  the  minimums.  The  data  to  calculate  these  ratios  are  given  in 

Table  7 and  NEA  Research  Report  1969-R-13.  . . 

Figures  22  through  30  show  the  trends  of  the  averages  of  certificated-personnel  salaries  by  position 
code  for  each  school  district  size  group.  Figure  31  shows  a comparison  of  the  trends  of  the  averages  ot 
certificated-personnel  salaries  for  the  nine  position  codes.  These  figures  are  based  on  data  given  in  table 

Figures  32  through  40  show  the  trends  of  the  averages  of  certificated-personnel  salaries  by  school 
district  size  group  for  each  of  the  position  codes.  Figure  41  shows  a comparison  of  the  trends  of  the 
averages  of  all  certificated-personnel  salaries  for  the  nine  school  district  size  groups.  Figure  42  shows  a 
comparison  of  the  trends  of  the  averages  of  all  classroom-teacher  salaries  for  the  nine  school  district  size 

groups.  These  figures  are  based  on  data  given  in  Table  11.  ....... 

Table  12  shows  the  trends  of  the  ratios  of  average  salaries  ot  administrative  and  supervisory 

personnel  and  classroom  teachers  to  average  salary  of  all  classroom  teachers  for  each  position  code  and 
school  district  size  group.  The  ratio  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  average  salary  for  a position  by  the 
average  salary  for  all  classroom  teachers  for  a given  school  district  size  group,  position  code,  and  year.  1 he 

input  data  for  this  calculation  are  obtained  from  Table  1 1. 

Table  13  shows  the  trends  of  FTE  enrollment,  number  of  classroom  teachers,  number  of  certificated 
personnel,  pupils  per  classroom  teacher,  pupils  per  certificated  personnel,  and  certificated  personnel 
turnover  for  each  school  district  size  group. 

Table  14  shows  the  trends  of  the  average  classroom-teacher  salary  cost  per  pupil  average 
certificated-personnel  salary  cost  per  pupil  and  the  difference  between  these  costs  for  each  school  district 
size  group.  These  costs  are  calculated  by  dividing  the  average  teacher  or  certificated-personnel  salary  by 
the  average  pupils  per  teacher  or  certificated  personnel  for  a given  school  district  size  group  and  year,  lhe 

input  data  for  this  calculation  are  found  in  Tables  11  and  13. 

Table  15  shows  the  average  salaries  of  classroom  teachers  compared  with  draftsmen,  nurse...  ana 
secretaries  in  the  Seattle-Everett  area  for  the  school  years  1964-65  through  1969-70.  The  sources  for  these 
data  are  Occupation  Wage  Survey  Bulletins,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  weekly 
earnings  were  multiplied  by  52  to  convert  themjto  3n"ual  salaries. 
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^ I able  16  gives  estimates  of  Seattle-Evc.ett  area  budget  costs  for  a family  of  four  for  1967  and  1969 
Fault*  16  also  shows  the  average  classroom-teacher  salary  for  the  Seattle-Everett  area.  The  family  of  four 
includes  a 38-year-old  employed  husband,  his  unemployed  wife,  a daughter  8 and  a son  13  Total  budget 
costs  include  food,  housing,  transportation,  clothing,  medical  care,  taxes,  and  other  expenses.  Source  of 
the  data  is  Three  Standards  of  Living  Jar  an  Urban  Family  of  Four  Persons,  published  by  U L 

Table  17  shows  the  average  starting  salaries  of  classroom  teachers  compared  with  beginning  college 
graduates  with  bachelor’s  degrees  tor  some  occupations  in  private  industry  for  the  school  years  1964-65 
through  1969-70.  The  source  for  these  data  is  NEA  Research  Report  1970-R3. 

Table  1 8 lists  the  28  school  districts  in  Washington  State  whose  1968-69  enrollment  was  6,000  pupils 

or  more.  Data  from  these  28  school  districts  are  used  for  comparisons  with  Far  West  and  United  States 
salary  schedules  and  salaries. 

Figure  43  shows  the  trend  of  the  ratio  of  the  average  salary  of  certificated  personnel  for  Washington 
State  to  the  average  salary  of  certificated  personnel  for  the  United  States.  The  data  to  calculate  this  ratio 
are  given  in  NEA  Research  1970-R3. 


Figure  1 

AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  1 

(Greater  than  20,000  Enrollment) 
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**1957-1959  U.S.  Average  Teacher  Salary 
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Figure  2 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  2 

( 1 0 nnn-1 9.999  Enrollment) 
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Figure  3 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  3 

(5,000-9,999  Enrollment) 
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**igc;7_-]959  u.S.  Average  Teacher  Salary 
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Figure  4 
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Figure  5 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  5 

( 1 .600*2.599  Enrollment) 
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Figure  6 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  ANl)  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  6 
( 1 ,000-1 ,599  Enrollment) 


School  Year 


*Personal  Consumption  Expenditures 
**1957-1959  U.S.  Average  teacher  Salary 
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Figure  7 


AVERAGES  OF  MlNiMUMS  AND  MAXIMIJ  VIS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  7 

( 500-999  Enrollment) 
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Figure  8 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  of  ^heduled 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  8 

r?nn-4<)9  Enrollment) 
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Figure  9 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  9 

(Less  than  200  Enrollment) 
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*Personal  Consumption  Expenditures 
rn?^ 957-1 959  U.S.  Average  teacher  Salary 
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Figure  10 


AVERAGES  OF  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED  TEACHER  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTF’CT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  1 1 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE 
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Figure  12 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  OF 


OF  SCHEDULED 
PREPARATION 
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Figure  13 


AVERAGES  OF  MIN1MUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  MASTER’S  DEGREE 
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Figure  14 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  SIX  YEARS  OF  PREPARATION 
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Figure  15 


AVERAGES  OF  MINIMUMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  FOR  HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  PREPARATION 
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Figure  16 


AVERAGES  OF  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED  TEACHER  SALARIES 
BY  LEVEL  OF  PREPARATION 
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Figure  17 


1969-1970  RANGE  SCHEDULED  SALARIES  FOR  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION  REPORTING  SYSTEMS 
WITH  ENROLLMENTS  OF  6 ,000  OR  MORE 
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♦Far  West:  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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Figure  18 

1969-1970  RANGE  OF  MAXIMUM  SCHEDULED  SALARIES  FOR  CENTRAL 
OFFICE  ADMINISTRATORS  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION  REPORTING 
SYSTEMS  WITH  ENROLLMENTS  OF  6,000  OR  MORE 
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Figure  19 


1969-1970  RANGES  OF  MAXIMUM  SCHEDULED  SALARIES 
FOR  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION 
REPORTING  SYSTEMS  WITH  ENROLLMENTS  OF  6,000  OR  MORE 


Senior  High 
School  Principal 


Junior  High 
School  Principal 


Elementary 
School  Principal 


*Far  West:  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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Figure  20 

WASHINGTON  STATE  TO  UNITED  STATES  RATIOS  OF  AVERAGE  MAXIMUMS  OF  SCHEDULED  TEACHER 
SALARIES  BY  LEVEL  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  SCHOOLS  WITH  ENROLLMENT  OF  6,000  OR  MORE 
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Figure  21 

WASHINGTON  STATE  TO  UNITED  STATES  RATIOS  OF  AVERAGE  MINIMUM S OF  SCHEDULED 
TEACHER  SALARIES  BY  LEVEL  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  SCHOOLS  WITH  ENROLLMENT  OF  6,000  OR  MORE 
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Figure  22 


AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  1 

(Greater  than  20,000  Enrollment) 
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Figure  23 


AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  2 

(10,000-19,999  Enrollment) 
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Figure  24 


AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  3 

(5,000-9,999  Enrollment) 
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Figure  25 


AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  4 

(2,600-4,999  Enrollment) 
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Figure  26 


AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  5 

(\  600-2.599  Enrollment) 
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Figure  27 


AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  6 

(1,000-1,599  Enrollment) 
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Figure  28 

AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  7 
(500-999  Enrollment) 
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Figure  29 


AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  8 
(200-499  Enrollment) 
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Figure  30 


AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP  9 

(Less  than  200  Enrollment) 
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Figure  31 

AVERAGES  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 

BY  POSITION 
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Figure  32 

AVERAGES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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AVERAGES  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  34 

AVERAGES  OF  DIRECTOR,  SUPERVISOR  AND  CONSULTANT  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  35 


AVERAGES  OF  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTR  ICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  36 

AVERAGES  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  37 


AVERAGES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  38 


AVERAGES  OF  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  39 


AVERAGES  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  40 


AVERAGES  of  elementary  school  teacher  salaries 

BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  41 


AVERAGES  OF  ALL  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  42 


AVERAGES  OF  ALL  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  SALARIES 
BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 
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Figure  43 

RATIO  OF  THE  AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  FOR  WASHINGTON  STATE 
TO  THE  AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


School  Year 


Table  1 


1959-1970  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  WASHINGTON 

FOR  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE 


SDSG* 

Var. ** 

59-60 

60-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

1 

1 

4217 

4225 

4525 

4633 

4700 

4823 

5023 

5237 

5681 

5974 

2 

6062 

6087 

6405 

6607 

6681 

6850 

7133 

7313 

7745 

8025 

3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

1 

4131 

4174 

4487 

4604 

4676 

4842 

5000 

5222 

5639 

6038 

2 

5792 

5918 

6294 

6485 

6575 

6781 

7017 

7267 

7916 

8511 

3 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

4 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

3 

1 

4178 

4218 

4442 

4606 

4635 

4810 

4978 

5175 

5580 

5991 

2 

5709 

5805 

6082 

6262 

6243 

6464 

6739 

7006 

7467 

7858 

3 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

4 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

4 

1 

4145 

4211 

4431 

4588 

4646 

4799 

4980 

5179 

5571 

5924 

2 

5522 

5627 

5930 

6173 

6253 

6459 

6742 

7064 

7527 

7888 

3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

4 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

5 

1 

4136 

4215 

4447 

4616 

4688 

4819 

5001 

5183 

5583 

5940 

2 

5554 

5646 

5853 

6054 

6217 

6394 

6641 

6891 

7231 

7711 

3 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

4 

22 

25 

24 

25 

25 

24 

24 

24 

25 

25 

6 

1 

1 

4225 

4249 

4459 

4661 

4719 

4827 

5041 

5224 

5592 

5928 

2 

5367 

5408 

5731 

5951 

6012 

6253 

6462 

6702 

7041 

7476 

3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

8 

4 

26 

26 

26 

25 

26 

25 

24 

27 

28 

28 

7 

1 

4235 

4299 

4533 

4703 

4753 

4915 

5093 

5302 

5696 

5992 

2 

5292 

5404 

5698 

5892 

6044 

6157 

6417 

6592 

7048 

7399 

3 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

4 

46 

45 

43 

45 

48 

46 

36 

56 

57 

53 

8 

1 

4256 

4324 

4543 

4778 

4819 

4947 

5123 

5293 

5688 

5987 

2 

5217 

5350 

5636 

5919 

5982 

6096 

6325 

6496 

6983 

7233 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

4 

29 

34 

26 

36 

42 

36 

35 

48 

44 

53 

s 

1 

4262 

4262 

4487 

4897 

4890 

5031 

5081 

5297 

5913 

6006 

2 

5200 

5211 

5453 

5868 

5956 

5956 

6236 

6608 

6725 

7030 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

8 

11 

5 

7 

4 

10 

1C 

6 

8 

10 

4 

10 

9 

3 

13 

* 


O 


School  District  Size  Group 
Variable  1.  Average  Minimum 

2.  Average  Maximum 

3.  Average  Number  of  Increments 

4.  Number  of  School  Districts 

- 589  - 


69-70 

6538 

8638 

8 

6 

6567 

9131 

9 

9 

6497 

8391 

7 

20 


6389 

8438 

8 

30 

6413 

8153 

8 

25 

6392 

8053 

7 

28 

6424 

7881 

7 

55 

6419 

7659 

7 

56 

6508 

7656 

7 

23 


Table  2 


1959-1970  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  WASHINGTON 

FOR  FIVE  YEARS  PREPARATION 


SDSG*  Var.** 

1  1 
2 

3 

4 

2 1 

2 

3 

4 

3 1 
2 

3 

4 

4 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 1 
2 

3 

4 

6 1 
2 

3 

4 

7 1 
2 

3 

4 

8 1 
2 

3 

4 

9 1 

2 

3 

4 


9-60  i 

60-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

4509 

4520 

4880 

5079 

5154 

5301 

5574 

5820 

6267 

6566 

7234 

6733 

6763 

7178 

7436 

7539 

7768 

8152 

8432 

ir 

9083 

11 

9600 

11 

10516 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4381 

4425 

4754 

4907 

4997 

5165 

5421 

5683 

6135 

6576 

7159 

6300 

6463 

6876 

7143 

7276 

7547 

7961 

8407 

11 

9225 

11 

9938 

11 

10713 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

4377 

4429 

4673 

4857 

4877 

5082 

5305 

5562 

6054 

6499 

7091 

6171 

6367 

6711 

6987 

7041 

7304 

7679 

8151 

11 

8776 

11 

9380 

11 

10194 

11 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

4311 

4379 

4625 

4811 

4875 

5045 

5265 

5595 

5932 

6339 

6965 

5937 

6075 

6451 

6730 

6843 

7088 

7519 

7925 

12 

8557 

11 

9105 

11 

9922 

n 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

30 

4309 

4385 

4624 

4806 

4893 

5053 

5291 

5487 

5963 

6379 

6978 

5975 

6045 

6346 

6674 

6823 

7121 

7440 

7794 

12 

8448 

12 

8981 

11 

9683 

11 

22 

25 

24 

25 

25 

25 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

4393 

4405 

4622 

4829 

4891 

5022 

5253 

5493 

5926 

6311 

6841 

5741 

5789 

6165 

6452 

6541 

6801 

7061 

7507 

12 

8136 

12 

8675 

11 

9396 

11 

25 

26 

26 

25 

26 

25 

24 

27 

28 

28 

28 

4384 

4448 

4702 

4884 

4921 

5121 

5312 

5575 

6023 

6360 

6849 

5585 

5713 

6156 

6392 

6480 

6750 

7075 

7413 

11 

8002 

11 

8512 

11 

9186 

11 

46 

44 

44 

45 

46 

46 

36 

56 

57 

53 

55 

4413 

4492 

4740 

4974 

5022 

5158 

5338 

5533 

5992 

6342 

6832 

5567 

5720 

6147 

6516 

6625 

6785 

6989 

7294 

11 

7838 

11 

8286 

11 

8906 

11 

28 

34 

26 

35 

40 

35 

35 

48 

44 

53 

56 

4453 

4464 

4672 

5060 

5084 

5238 

5297 

5535 

6158 

6341 

6914 

5438 

5451 

5820 

6467 

6530 

6425 

6687 

7034 

12 

7700 

10 

7741 

9 

8745 

10 

9 

9 

5 

7 

6 

4 

8 

9 

3 

13 

22 

* 

School  District  Size  Group 

*★ 

Variable  1. 

Average  Minimum 

2. 

Average  Maximum 

3. 

Average  Number  cf  Increments 

ERIC 

4. 

Number  of  School  Districts 

- 590- 

til  ) 


Table  3 

1959-1970  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  WASHINGTON 

FOR  MASTER’S  DEGREE 


1 

1 

4776 

4831 

5348 

5584 

5681 

2 

7 '99 

7278 

8003 

8314 

8443 

3 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

4 

b 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

1 

46;  8 

46/8 

5130 

535Z 

5520 

2 

6793 

6972 

7436 

7846 

8104 

3 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

4 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

3 

1 

4535 

4595 

4906 

5116 

5145 

2 

6487 

6537 

7046 

7385 

7452 

3 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

4 

17 

15 

17 

19 

19 

4 

1 

4465 

4544 

4831 

5058 

5157 

2 

6172 

6373 

6819 

7146 

7311 

3 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

4 

28 

29 

29 

27 

30 

5 

1 

4434 

4555 

4807 

5029 

5137 

2 

6532 

6472 

6837 

7199 

7401 

3 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

4 

16 

16 

17 

22 

23 

6 

1 

4464 

4479 

4782 

4992 

5036 

2 

6033 

6060 

6529 

6872 

6976 

3 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

4 

18 

20 

23 

23 

23 

7 

1 

4511 

4570 

4826 

5029 

5067 

2 

5839 

5956 

646d 

6751 

6831 

3 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

4 

32 

32 

35 

37 

39 

8 

1 

4524 

4672 

4902 

5135 

5201 

O 

c 

5794 

6096 

6530 

6812 

7011 

3 

11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

4 

21 

23 

22 

29 

35 

9 

1 

4585 

4598 

4888 

5302 

5246 

2 

5742 

5756 

6323 

6563 

6651 

3 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

* 

** 

4 8 8 

School  District  Size 
Variable  1.  Average 

4 

Group 

Minimum 

5 

8 

>4-65  i 

65-66 

66-67 

5781 

5974 

6326 

8725 

9261 

9722 

12 

13 

12 

6 

2 

2 

5735 

5866 

6157 

8488 

8870 

9550 

13 

12 

12 

9 

5 

5 

5424 

5701 

6075 

7891 

8417 

9062 

13 

13 

13 

19 

15 

14 

5360 

5615 

5892 

7612 

3129 

8631 

13 

13 

13 

29 

24 

22 

5344 

5587 

5866 

7852 

8220 

8696 

14 

14 

14 

22 

20 

13 

5221 

5479 

5794 

7317 

7657 

8202 

14 

14 

14 

24 

22 

22 

5299 

5550 

5836 

7160 

7629 

8127 

13 

13 

13 

40 

30 

43 

5368 

5566 

5750 

7271 

7440 

7727 

13 

13 

12 

32 

31 

41 

5375 

5387 

5734 

6713 

6924 

7405 

10 

10 

13 

3 

ERIC 


2. 

3. 

4. 


Average  Maximum 

Average  Number  of  Increments 

Number  of  School  Districts 

- 591  - 


8 


67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

6766 

7120 

7779 

10406 

10944 

11997 

12 

12 

12 

2 

2 

2 

6608 

7197 

7695 

10267 

11191 

12006 

11 

12 

11 

5 

3 

4 

6621 

7124 

7735 

9894 

10574 

11460 

13 

12 

13 

12 

12 

5 

6355 

6694 

7509 

9350 

9903 

10914 

13 

13 

12 

15 

11 

11 

6376 

6936 

7622 

9435 

10323 

11244 

13 

13 

13 

17 

17 

14 

6263 

6729 

7300 

8986 

9627 

io;rs 

14 

13 

13 

21 

21 

17 

6349 

6793 

7284 

8713 

9395 

10297 

13 

13 

13 

44 

40 

35 

6241 

6612 

7189 

8488 

8967 

9666 

13 

13 

12 

33 

42 

44 

6465 

6667 

7232 

8425 

8197 

9233 

12 

11 

12 

4 

11 

15 

Table  4 


1959-1970  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  WASHINGTON 

FOR  SIX  YEARS  PREPARATION 


SDSG 

i*  Var.** 

59-60 

60-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-65 

69-70 

1 

1 

4793 

4807 

5240 

5505 

5590 

5769 

7000 

6337 

6876 

7200 

7885 

2 

7383 

7420 

7995 

8335 

8452 

8734 

9237 

9672 

10578 

11168 

12199 

3 

12 

13 

13 

12 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

1 

4588 

4707 

5135 

5315 

5490 

5621 

6014 

6213 

6661 

7126 

7761 

2 

6762 

6972 

7426 

7806 

8096 

8344 

902/ 

9568 

10512 

11413 

12355 

3 

12 

12 

12 

12 

4 

7 

8 

8 

7 

7 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

9 

3 

1 

4593 

4659 

4915 

5099 

5126 

5371 

5694 

5998 

6559 

7057 

7740 

2 

6555 

6790 

7220 

7520 

7622 

7933 

8475 

9007 

9847 

10582 

11531 

3 

13 

13 

13 

13 

4 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 

20 

20 

18 

18 

19 

4 

1 

4473 

4547 

4820 

5050 

5130 

5341 

5598 

5900 

6385 

6840 

7539 

2 

6305 

6455 

6876 

7182 

7311 

7619 

3135 

8672 

9421 

10148 

11129 

3 

12 

13 

13 

12 

4 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

27 

27 

28 

29 

29 

29 

5 

1 

4493 

4574 

4821 

5031 

5123 

5330 

5612 

5855 

6406 

6912 

7598 

2 

6380 

6415 

6798 

7241 

7446 

7813 

8253 

8679 

9415 

10109 

10928 

3 

14 

14 

13 

13 

4 

18 

21 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

25 

25 

25 

6 

1 

4532 

4564 

4811 

5044 

5109 

5259 

5503 

5835 

6257 

6728 

7312 

O 

6068 

6133 

6577 

6901 

7070 

7351 

7640 

8274 

8897 

9544 

10471 

3 

14 

13 

13 

13 

4 

21 

20 

19 

20 

18 

21 

20 

20 

24 

26 

26 

7 

1 

4528 

4613 

4825 

5043 

5065 

5283 

5500 

5836 

6344 

6728 

7361 

2 

5905 

6073 

6532 

6870 

6924 

7132 

7529 

8093 

8692 

9322 

10179 

3 

13 

13 

13 

13 

4 

28 

31 

26 

30 

30 

32 

27 

47 

50 

46 

51 

8 

1 

4551 

4674 

4914 

5149 

5231 

5408 

5581 

5772 

6295 

6674 

7329 

2 

6026 

6173 

6614 

6886 

7073 

7292 

7486 

7841 

8567 

9106 

9910 

3 

13 

12 

12 

12 

4 

15 

20 

16 

21 

24 

26 

25 

34 

29 

35 

40 

9 

1 

4581 

4581 

4775 

5274 

5156 

5513 

5262 

5820 

6466 

7305 

2 

5801 

5801 

7375 

6680 

7089 

7138 

7124 

7585 

8875 

9238 

3 

11 

11 

12 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

12 

* 

School  District 

Size  Group 

Vari able 

1.  Average  Minimum 

2.  Average  Maximum 

3.  Average  Number  of  Increments 

O 

4.  Number  of 

School 

Districts 

- 592  - 


Table  5 

1959-1970  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  WASHINGTON 
FOR  HIGHEST  LEVEL  PREPARATION 


SDSG* 

Var.** 

59-60 

60-61  61-62 

62-63  6 

3-64 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

1 

1 

5102 

5187 

5743 

6044 

6161 

6436 

6845 

7198 

7732 

9000 

2 

7850 

7973 

8607 

9025 

9176 

9574 

1 01  bl 

10671 

11658 

12196 

3 

13 

13 

13 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

1 

5005 

5105 

5600 

5951 

6147 

6669 

6871 

7399 

7581 

8172 

2 

7164 

7511 

7927 

8403 

8768 

9308 

10071 

10796 

11661 

12519 

3 

11 

13 

12 

4 

3 

4 

7 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

1 

5032 

5120 

5524 

5728 

5804 

6026 

6299 

6778 

7077 

8040 

2 

7217 

7441 

7873 

8419 

8568 

8864 

9321 

9997 

10903 

11631 

3 

13 

13 

1 3 

4 

7 

10 

12 

13 

13 

15 

13 

15 

16 

17 

4 

1 

4664 

4738 

5227 

5519 

5682 

5882 

6012 

6447 

7262 

7766 

2 

6564 

6689 

7314 

7791 

7944 

8313 

8756 

9422 

10428 

11133 

3 

13 

13 

13 

4 

7 

10 

11 

12 

11 

15 

20 

21 

19 

21 

5 

1 

4579 

47S6 

5036 

5297 

5470 

5593 

5925 

6197 

6785 

7345 

2 

6598 

6791 

7253 

7672 

8048 

8265 

8769 

9138 

9989 

10867 

3 

15 

14 

14 

4 

5 

7 

9 

10 

9 

12 

8 

14 

17 

18 

6 

1 

4677 

4621 

5142 

5324 

5324 

5490 

5520 

6039 

6774 

7121 

2 

6520 

6380 

7550 

7682 

7682 

7802 

7545 

8661 

9523 

10096 

3 

14 

13 

14 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

6 

7 

10 

7 

1 

4574 

4593 

5307 

5468 

5319 

5531 

5793 

6193 

5748 

7184 

2 

5642 

5525 

7310 

7372 

7166 

7477 

7828 

8319 

9093 

9860 

3 

13 

13 

13 

4 

7 

4 

8 

8 

9 

9 

5 

14 

16 

17 

8 

1 

4658 

5100 

5408 

5438 

5508 

5947 

6432 

6310 

6623 

7054 

2 

6125 

7410 

7140 

7132 

7159 

7854 

8422 

8588 

9010 

9548 

3 

13 

13 

1 3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

10 

12 

15 

9 

1 

4439 

4493 

4860 

5238 

5473 

5621 

6230 

6818 

2 

5435 

5495 

5400 

5820 

6320 

7025 

7910 

7770 

3 

12 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

★ 

** 


Ichool  District  Size  Group 
fariable  1.  Average  Minimum 

2.  Average  Maximum 

3.  Average  Number  of 

4.  Number  of  School 


Increments 

Districts 
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* 


6.1 


o 


69-70 

8651 

13209 

13 

6 

8756 

13478 

13 

8 

8509 

12376 

13 

19 

8373 

12025 

12 

27 

8288 
1 1 871 
13 
21 

7819 

11043 

13 

17 

7835 

10557 

12 

29 

7700 

10384 

13 

24 

6843 

10850 

13 

7 


Table  6 


1959-1970  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  SALARY  SCHEDULES 
IN  WASHINGTON  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE  GROUP 


SDSG*  VAR. 

**  59-60 

60-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

1 

l 

4665 

4799 

5114 

5369 

5457 

5621 

5892 

6185 

6648 

6972 

7592 

2 

7018 

7216 

7588 

7943 

5058 

8330 

8716 

9076 

9815 

10301 

11206 

3 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

4 

29 

35 

25 

30 

30 

30 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

2 

1 

4459 

4550 

4988 

5167 

5301 

5528 

5805 

6098 

6490 

6959 

7544 

2 

6435 

6658 

7144 

7458 

7672 

7999 

8524 

9019 

9837 

10570 

11427 

3 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

4 

35 

38 

41 

40 

40 

41 

40 

39 

40 

37 

39 

3 

1 

4468 

4544 

4835 

5031 

5064 

5304 

5533 

5859 

6328 

6885 

7472 

2 

6304 

6491 

6905 

7229 

7291 

7623 

8014 

8540 

9247 

9883 

10679 

3 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

11 

n 

11 

4 

84 

85 

89 

92 

91 

93 

88 

89 

87 

87 

87 

4 

1 

4360 

4441 

4720 

4933 

5012 

5215 

5443 

5751 

6208 

6636 

7307 

2 

6006 

6167 

6577 

6891 

7010 

7310 

7759 

8246 

8895 

9478 

10380 

3 

12 

12 

12 

li 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

11 

11 

4 

122 

126 

127 

124 

129 

131 

134 

131 

123 

121 

127 

5 

1 

4343 

4439 

4693 

4900 

4995 

5178 

5402 

5657 

6170 

6645 

7323 

2 

6057 

6150 

6492 

6848 

7039 

7384 

7694 

8121 

8785 

9464 

10235 

3 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

11 

4 

83 

94 

94 

103 

103 

105 

97 

104 

109 

110 

110 

6 

1 

4397 

4419 

4674 

4889 

4938 

5094 

5312 

5586 

6033 

6461 

7049 

2 

5784 

5833 

6272 

6566 

6648 

6954 

7183 

7662 

8277 

8880 

9713 

3 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

4 

92 

95 

98 

97 

97 

100 

92 

102 

108 

113 

116 

7 

1 

4400 

4466 

4734 

4923 

4950 

5157 

5361 

5652 

6126 

6498 

7056 

2 

5610 

5740 

6220 

6471 

6551 

6795 

7142 

7549 

8131 

8687 

9442 

3 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

4 

159 

156 

158 

167 

180 

175 

137 

219 

227 

209 

225 

8 

1 

4419 

4514 

4773 

5003 

5055 

5224 

5413 

5606 

6061 

6417 

6984 

2 

5600 

5780 

6207 

6500 

6624 

6846 

7058 

7355 

7955 

8389 

9084 

3 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

10 

4 

96 

113 

93 

130 

156 

137 

131 

181 

162 

198 

220 

9 

1 

4442 

4451 

4674 

5082 

5083 

5257 

5268 

5561 

6152 

6340 

6908 

2 

5483 

5498 

5875 

6287 

6425 

6475 

6681 

7083 

7697 

7693 

8782 

3 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

12 

9 

9 

10 

* 

** 

ERIC 

4 33  33  17  26  32 

School  District  Size  Group 
Variable  1.  Average  Minimum 

2.  Average  Maximum 

3.  Average  Number  of  Increments 

4 . Number  of  School  Districts 

-594- 

14 

6 1 4 

32 

28 

10 

40 

80 

Table  7 


1959-1970  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  WASHINGTON 

by  level  of  preparation 


VAR* 

59-6C 

60-61 

61-62 

Bachelor's  De 

b ’ee 

1 

4204 

4257 

4484 

2 

5438 

5530 

5833 

3 

9 

10 

10 

4 

198 

205 

190 

Fi  ve 

Years 

1 

4376 

4432 

4678 

2 

5822 

5934 

6344 

3 

4 

198 

204 

189 

Master's  Degree 


1 

4513 

4586 

4873 

2 

6132 

6267 

6749 

3 

12 

13 

13 

4 

153 

157 

161 

Six 

Years 

1 

4540 

4615 

4878 

2 

6261 

6386 

6863 

3 

4 

146 

157 

143 

Highest  Level 


1 

4769 

4891 

5359 

2 

6634 

6944 

7587 

3 

4 

41 

47 

61 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

4677 

4733 

4867 

5044 

6047 

6132 

6307 

6559 

10 

10 

9 

9 

203 

215 

200 

195 

4884 

6632 

4938 

6729 

5102 

6975 

5311 

7297 

201 

208 

200 

192 

5098 

5166 

5367 

5579 

7064 

7188 

7533 

7847 

13 

13 

13 

13 

177 

192 

185 

157 

5100 

7160 

5164 

7303 

5364 

7570 

5614 

7994 

155 

156 

163 

160 

5586 

7929 

5672 

8039 

5908 

8442 

6214 

8970 

65 

65 

72 

.68 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

5246 

5643 

5971 

6435 

6760 

7207 

7542 

8027 

9 

8 

8 

7 

229 

222 

237 

252 

5558 

6001 

6374 

6916 

7621 

8256 

8718 

9413 

11 

11 

11 

11 

229 

222 

237 

251 

5950 

6355 

6773 

7345 

8261 

9003 

9506 

10298 

13 

13 

13 

13 

176 

153 

159 

151 

5888 

6392 

6817 

7462 

8429 

9160 

9791 

10590 

13 

13 

13 

12 

188 

190 

195 

216 

6510 

7015 

7539 

8072 

9351 

10158 

10796 

11489 

13 

13 

13 

13 

95 

101 

113 

158 

* Variable 


1.  Average  Minimum 

2.  Average  Maximum 

3.  Average  Number  of  Increments 

4.  Number  of  School  Districts 


615 


Table  8 


MEAN  AMOUNT  OF  INCREMENTS  IN  SALARY  SCHEDULES 
BY  TEACHER  PREPARATION  LEVEL 

Bachelor’s  Degree 


SDSG* 

59-60 

60-61 

61-62 

1 

$ 185 

$ 186 

$ 188 

2 

154 

162 

168 

0 

o 

147 

151 

163 

4 

133 

1 38 

150 

5 

132 

133 

138 

6 

115 

115 

124 

7 

111 

115 

123 

8 

109 

113 

119 

9 

119 

120 

118 

$ 126 

$ 129 

$ 137 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

$ 204 

$ 205 

$ 210 

$ 215 

178 

184 

194 

206 

166 

169 

179 

189 

157 

160 

166 

180 

147 

152 

159 

168 

127 

127 

141 

145 

124 

130 

131 

144 

129 

134 

142 

143 

129 

155 

139 

150 

$ 142 

$ 145 

$ 153 

$ 162 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

$ 222 

$ 233 

$ 241 

$ 268 

222 

244 

268 

278 

202 

221 

230 

254 

200 

213 

229 

252 

178 

190 

208 

230 

165 

179 

198 

223 

154 

167 

175 

198 

147 

164 

175 

185 

122 

152 

143 

176 

$ 171 

$ 187 

$ 198 

$ 217 

Master's  Degree 


SDSG 

59-60 

60-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

1 

$ 197 

$ 198 

$ 210 

$ 221 

$ 224 

2 

167 

175 

183 

201 

208 

3 

1 57 

157 

170 

178 

182 

4 

1 33 

141 

154 

162 

167 

5 

138 

140 

149 

157 

163 

6 

115 

114 

128 

132 

134 

7 

114 

116 

130 

135 

138 

8 

111 

117 

128 

134 

142 

9 

119 

119 

128 

119 

132 

$ 131 

$ 133 

$ 145 

$ 152 

$ 155 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

$ 239 

$ 295 

$ 295 

$ 293 

$ 333 

$ 367 

219 

260 

290 

321 

342 

392 

194 

212 

234 

257 

278 

294 

176 

198 

218 

233 

249 

280 

180 

192 

202 

227 

253 

283 

145 

157 

170 

201 

218 

240 

143 

157 

173 

181 

196 

229 

149 

149 

161 

179 

187 

201 

138 

159 

129 

160 

145 

170 

$ 165 

$ 176 

$ 186 

$ 205 

$ 214 

$ 235 

Five 

Years 

Six  ’ 

/ears 

Highest  Level 

SDSG 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

'69-/0 

1 

$ 

253 

$ 268 

$ 289 

$ 317 

$ 

270 

$ 296 

$ 317 

$ 359 

S 267 

$ 302 

$ 323 

$ 360 

2 

245 

273 

300 

317 

282 

312 

350 

373 

302 

326 

351 

360 

3 

226 

246 

264 

287 

233 

259 

282 

303 

241 

303 

283 

302 

4 

201 

229 

246 

271 

222 

242 

263 

291 

226 

246 

265 

293 

5 

190 

210 

229 

248 

200 

221 

241 

261 

203 

225 

~5i 

270 

6 

166 

192 

211 

234 

181 

199 

219 

244 

190 

207 

214 

247 

7 

1 64 

176 

1 88 

211 

173 

182 

198 

222 

169 

175 

199 

218 

8 

156 

172 

182 

197 

164 

194 

200 

21  o 

175 

187 

193 

238 

9 

125 

159 

256 

187 

’50 

219 

159 

140 

136 

312 

$ 

179 

$ 201 

$ 213 

$ 232 

$ 

196 

$ 217 

$ 234 

$ 251 

$ 216 

$ 239 

$ 249 

$ 268 

O'chool  District  Size  Group 

ERIC  -596- 


Table  9 


1969-70  MEAN  AND  MEDIAN  SCHEDULED  SALARIES  FOR 
CLASSROOM  TEACHERS,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION  REPORTING 
SYSTEMS  WITH  ENROLLMENT  OF  6000  OR  MORE 


Preparation  Level 

Washi ngton 

Far  West* 

United  States 

Bachelor's  Degree  Minimum 

Mean 
Medi an 

Range  Low 

High 

$ 6521 
6525 
6200 
6885 

$ 6720 
6800 
5650 
8400 

$ 6383 
6450 
4400 
8400 

Master's  Degree  Maximum 

Mean 
Medi an 

Range  Low 

High 

11847 

11712 

9832 

12600 

11781 

11811 

9379 

15540 

10717 

10890 

5934 

15625 

Maximum  Scheduled  Salary  for 
Highest  Preparation  Level 

Mean 
Medi an 

Range  Low 

High 

12936 

12970 

11700 

15164 

13541 

13600 

10920 

17220 

11855 

12014 

5934 

18420 

ERIC 


O est:  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii 


, Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington 
- 597  - 
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